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President  Candidly  Consults  Reporters 
In  Advance  of  Budget  Announcement 

In  Historic  Conference  Chief  Executive  Goes  Over  Fiscal  Year  Plan  Line 
by  Line  with  Reporters — Answers  Questions  Freely  Newsmen  Thrilled 

iirASHINGTON,  Jan.  4— Frank-  By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING  formation  came  out  which  is  the  basis 

W  lin  D.  Roosevelt  has  written  a  Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher  stories  about  the  tax  program,  the 


VV  lin  D.  Roosevelt  has  written  a 
sw  chapter  in  the  New  Deal’s  era  of 
•|oldfish-bowl”  government. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  took 
itwspaper  correspondents  into  his  con- 
idence  Wednesday  afternoon  to  discuss 
lis  budget  freely  with  them,  nearly  24 
ours  before  it  was  released  for  publi- 
ation.  He  emphasized  the  social  and 
inman  reasons  underlying  the  world’s 
jggest  bookkeeping  and  spending 
ob. 

While  no  other  President  has  held 
jtcial  conferences  on  the  budget  and 
looe  has  discussed  it  in  advance  with 
k  press,  the  practice  is  not  new  to 
Roosevelt.  He  adopted  it  during  his 
ioor  years  as  Governor  of  New  York, 
and  always  held  such  conferences  an- 
caally  with  the  Albany  correspondents. 
President  Roosevelt  received  the 
pRSS  in  the  Oval  Room  on  the  second 
3oor  of  the  White  House,  his  private 
Sidy.  He  asked  in  advance  that  only 
ooe  correspondent  from  each  bureau  be 
Utient  at  this  extra  conference,  since 
he  wanted  each  reporter  to  be  able  to 
sit  down  comfortably  through  the  long 
conference  and  study  the  budget  care- 
iiiDy.  Several  score  were  there,  men 
and  women,  and  chairs  were  found  for 
iB  of  them.  When  Stephen  T.  Early, 
press  secretary,  saw  two  newspaper¬ 
men  standing  up,  he  signaled  to  a  liv¬ 
eried  attendant,  who  brought  chairs 
iram  Mrs.  Roosevelt’s  study,  next  to 
d*  President’s. 

Extra  copies  of  the  budget  message 
had  been  brought  for  those  who  might 
hne  failed  to  get  them  at  the  treas- 
ny,  where  the  huge  budget  and  the  ac- 
coBpanying  message  were  distributed, 
ooly  one  day  in  advance  of  release  in- 
of  the  usual  two  or  three  days 
0  advance. 

William  Collins,  superintendent  of  the 
Sraate  Press  Gallery,  and  William 
DoHldson,  superintendent  of  the  House 
Pws  Gallery,  checked  the  correspon- 
ilats  in  at  the  brass-bound  glass  front 
doors  and  up  the  great  stairway,  and 
h(M  them  in  various  ways. 

Page  by  page,  the  President  went 
thnogh  the  budget  message,  explaining 
ach  item,  answering  dissecting  ques- 
!«Bi  in  friendly,  cheerful  and  illuminat¬ 
or  manner. 

The  President  began  by  expressing 
ftptt  that  the  Director  of  the  Budget, 
laris  W.  Douglas,  could  not  be  present 
Id  explain  details,  since  he  had  been 
to  New  York  by  the  illness  of 
I*  wife. 

As  the  serious  fiscal  affairs  of  the 
Motmment  were  discussed  by  discern- 
W  writers,  the  life  of  the  White  House 
iJBily  went  on,  more  or  less  in  sight 
of  the  correspondents.  “Sistie,"  who  is 
'■a  Ejeanor  Dali,  granddaughter  of 
d*  President,  going  on  7  years  old,  and 
^•zzie,”  who  is  3-year-old  Curtis 
••OMvelt  Dali,  romped  down  the  wide 
wridor  outside.  Mrs.  Dali  and  James 
wsevelt  passed  down  the  hall  with 
’fitnds.  to  have  tea  with  their  mother. 
/Aer  the  conference  was  over,  those 
riio  glanced  could  see  in  the  room  at 


the  end  of  the  corridor  Mrs.  Roose¬ 
velt  in  serious  conversation  with  a  man 
who  was  her  guest  at  tea.  Those  daily 
“upstairs”  teas,  it  is  known,  nearly  al¬ 
ways  have  some  serious  subject  of  dis¬ 
cussion,  for  Mrs.  Roosevelt  rarely  fails 
to  put  every  contact  to  some  social  (not 
society)  use. 

A  canary  chirped  and  hopped  in  a 
cage  between  two  of  the  high  blue-silk- 


President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 

curtained  windows  of  the  Oval  Room, 
which  retains  all  its  early  American 
dignity  despite  the  almost  complete 
coverage  of  its  walls  by  naval  prints 
and  paintings  from  the  President’s  col¬ 
lection.  Stacks  of  documents  and  pack¬ 
ages  gave  a  business  air  to  the  formal 
room. 

Most  newspaper  correspondents  had 
never  been  above  the  first  floor  of  the 
White  House  before  this  Administra¬ 
tion.  Many  made  their  first  visit  there 
Wednesday,  but  the  President  once  be¬ 
fore  held  a  general  press  conference  in 
the  Oval  Room,  and  once,  when  he  was 
staying  in  bed  with  a  cold,  received  in 
his  bedroom  a  small  delegation  selected 
by  the  correspondents,  with  the  tran¬ 
script  of  the  conference  read  later  to  all 
the  correspondents.  Thus  the  corre¬ 
spondents  sat  on  brocaded  chairs, 
leather  chairs,  upholstered  chairs,  and 
asked  the  President  any  question  that 
arose  in  their  minds  alraut  the  budget 
message,  as  the  President  explained  it 
line  by  line. 

All  that  the  President  said,  except 
quotations  from  the  message,  was  “back¬ 
ground,”  to  be  used  as  information  not 
attributed  to  the  White  House,  except 
some  observations  of  tremendous  im¬ 
port  which  were  “off  the  record”  and 
which  the  President  trusted  to  the  cor¬ 
respondents.  A  wise-crack  or  two, 
made  by  the  news  writers,  brought 
chuckles  from  the  President.  A  ques¬ 
tion  was  asked,  the  implication  of  which 


was  not  stated,  and  the  President  got  it 
at  once,  answered,  without  mentioning 
names,  exactly  what  was  in  every  cor¬ 
respondent’s  mind,  and  everybody,  in¬ 
cluding  the  President,  laughed  heartily, 
because  everybody  understood  the  refer¬ 
ence,  only  thinly  veiled. 

The  President  goodhumoredly  chaffed 
the  writers  a  little  by  telling  them  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  budget  about 
the  expenditures  and  revenues  for  the 
fiscal  year  which  ends  next  July  30  that 
was  not  available  to  every  correspond¬ 
ent  since  last  June  16,  so  that  it  should 
not  be  news.  But  he  pointed  out  items 
which  are  news.  He  explained  how 
much  more  could  have  been  spent,  under 
Congressional  authorizations,  than  has 
been  spent,  and  when  and  how  the  un¬ 
expended  portions  will  be  spent.  He 
■‘broke  down”  some  future  items  which 
were  not  broken  down  in  the  budget 
message  or  the  689-page  budget  itself. 

The  President  called  correspondents 
by  their  first  names  as  he  answered  their 
questions  about  the  more  than  ten  billion 
dollars  being  spent  this  year,  about  a 
prospective  1934  deficit  of  $7,309,068,211, 
about  a  national  debt  of  $29,847,000,0(X), 
about  $2,000,000,000  additional  which 
will  be  needed  for  emergency  expendi¬ 
tures  during  the  coming  fiscal  year, 
about  another  $1,166,000,000  which  he 
will  ask  Congress  to  appropriate  for  the 
current  fiscal  year,  and  about  ten  bil¬ 
lions  which  the  government  must  bor¬ 
row  in  the  next  six  months.  Occasion¬ 
ally  he  asked  an  informed  correspondent 
about  some  detail  not  entirely  familiar 
to  him.  It  became  an  exchange  of  in¬ 
formation  at  times,  but  the  President 
remained  the  real  source  of  information 
about  what  was  characterized  as  “the 
most  brutally  frank  budget  message  ever 
sent  to  Congress.” 

Some  correspondents  there  recognized 
in  the  budget  message  ideas  which  the 
President  had  discussed  with  them  in¬ 
formally,  in  private,  for  it  is  said  that 
he  talks  more  freely  with  newspaper 
correspondents  he  knows  than  with  any 
other  group — and  members  of  his  own 
staff  say  that  the  confidences  of  these 
strictly  private  talks  have  never  been 
violat^. 

Besides  the  current  year’s  expendi¬ 
tures  and  the  deficit,  the  budget  mes¬ 
sage  contained  several  other  items  of 
real  news,  which  would  have  been  big 
stories  on  other  days.  The  President 
did  not  fail  to  call  attention  to  these, 
however.  He  skipped  nothing  in  the 
message,  and  he  gave  every  correspond¬ 
ent  opportunity  to  ask  about  any  item 
in  it. 

Several  of  his  long-time  policies  came 
into  the  discussion,  and  he  talked  about 
them  as  he  had  never  talked  about  them 
in  press  conference  before.  He  has 
previously  regretted  the  lack  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  talk  at  greater  length  with 
the  press,  in  confidence,  on  long-range 
policies  which  are  not  sufficiently 
matured  for  publication  but  which 
should  be  in  the  minds  of  correspond¬ 
ents  as  they  write  about  national  af¬ 
fairs. 

In  addition  to  the  budget  story,  in¬ 


formation  came  out  which  is  the  basis 
of  stories  about  the  tax  program,  the 
public  works  plans,  the  conservation 
plans,  governmental  credit-extension 
possibilities,  but  every  question  and 
answer  was  based  on  the  budget  mes¬ 
sage  itself. 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  new  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  came  into  the 
Oval  Room  before  the  conference  was 
ended,  as  cabinet  members  occasionally 
do  in  Roosevelt  press  conferences,  but 
he  was  not  brought  into  the  discus¬ 
sion. 

“What  an  effect  his  cheerful  and  fear¬ 
less  facing  of  these  budget  facts  and 
his  optimistic  talk  about  the  progress 
of  recovery  must  have  on  the  people,” 
commented  one  veteran  correspondent 
as  he  took  his  overcoat  from  the  racks 
on  the  first  floor  and  left  by  the  main 
entrance  of  the  mansion. 

What  the  Washington  press  corps 
thinks  of  President  Roosevelt’s  regular 
press  conferences  may  be  discerned,  with¬ 
out  asking  for  comment,  by  observing 
the  numl^r  who  attend  every  semi¬ 
weekly  press  conference,  no  matter  what 
is  going  on  elsewhere  in  town.  No 
correspondent  feels  safe  in  staying  away 
from  the  President’s  conference.  The 
comparatively  small  Oval  Study  is 
crowded  with  more  than  a  hundred 
correspondents  every  time — a  larger 
number  than  ever  attended  other  Presi¬ 
dents’  press  conferences. 

President  Hoover  started  out  with 
considerable  popularity  with  the  press, 
established  during  his  days  as  Secretary 
of  Commerce  when  the  department  he 
headed  became  a  major  news  source 
for  the  first  time.  He  announced  the 
abolition  of  the  “White  House  Spokes¬ 
man.”  Elaborate  plans  were  made  for 
different  categories  of  news:  That 
which  was  for  direct  quotation,  which 
would  be  given  out  in  formal  state¬ 
ments;  that  which  could  be  attributed, 
in  indirect  quotation,  to  the  President 
or  the  White  House;  that  which  could 
be  used  as  “background”  but  could  not 
be  attributed  to  the  President;  and  that 
which  was  strictly  confidential. 

The  rule  was  made,  however,  that 
every  question  must  be  submitted  in 
writing,  in  advance.  If  the  President 
wished  to  answer  a  question,  he  did 
so,  and  further  questions  might  be 
asked  about  the  same  subject.  If  the 
President  did  not  choose  to  answer, 
the  question  could  not  be  asked  orally, 
nor  could  a  story  be  written  saying  that 
the  question  had  been  asked  and  no  an¬ 
swer  given.  No  oral  question  could 
be  asked  about  a  subject  not  previously 
discussed  by  the  President  in  the  same 
press  conference.  This  rule  also  pre¬ 
vailed  during  the  Coolidge  administra¬ 
tion. 

M  first.  Hoover  answered  many 
questions.  He  gradually  answered 
fewer  and  fewer.  Toward  the  end  he 
rarely  answered  any  questions  asked 
in  writing,  and  almost  no  question  was 
asked  orally,  even  after  a  subject  had 
been  discussed.  As  his  Administration 
drew  to  a  close,  press  conferences  were 
rarely  held  at  all. 

As  the  policy  of  ignoring  questions 
developed  and  as  many  press  confer¬ 
ences  were  canceled,  the  number  attend- 
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ing  the  Hoover  press  conferences 
dwindled  progressively,  until  often  only 
the  few  correspondents  assigned  con¬ 
stantly  to  the  White  House,  covering 
no  other  news  sources,  attended  the 
press  conferences  on  the  rare  occasions 
when  they  were  held.  Only  a  few 
would  be  gathered  around  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  desk  on  those  Tuesdays  and  Fri¬ 
days  when  press  conferences  were  held, 
and  the  reporters  were  usually  silent. 
The  press  conferences  often  lasted  only 
three  or  four  minutes. 

\ow  the  mob  begins  to  gather  some 
time  before  the  appointed  hour  for  the 
Wednesday  morning  and  Friday  after¬ 
noon  conferences,  and  those  who  have 
to  ask  questions  or  who  have  to  get 
every  word  said  stand  in  line  as  near 
to  the  President’s  office  door  as  they 
are  permitted  to  go.  Sometimes  nearly 
a  hundred  are  standing  there  waiting 
for  the  signal,  trying  to  get  near  the 
front,  with  guards  keeping  a  lane  clear 
between  them  so  that  Presidential  call¬ 
ers  may  find  their  way  out  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  offices.  A  terrific  rush  then  takes 
place  to  the  President’s  office.  Then 
the  conferences  may  last  from  15  min¬ 
utes  to  40  minutes,  everybody  standing 
until  their  backs  ache. 

Hoover,  early  in  his  Administration, 
began  the  practice  of  having  favored 
newspaper  correspondents  play  medicine 
ball  with  him  and  some  of  his  cabinet 
members  and  lesser  officials  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  inviting  them  to  his  Rapidan  Camp 
for  the  week-end,  and  otherwise  seeing 
them  privately. 

While  President  Roosevelt  sees  many 
newspaper  correspondents  privately  at 
informal  dinners,  at  tea,  and  so  on,  the 
talks  they  have  are  not  for  publication. 
Furthermore,  the  number  he  sees  in 
this  way  is  rather  extensive.  He  re¬ 
fuses  to  give  private  interviews. 

Coolidge  apparently  had  no  such 
favored  group.  His  press  conferences 
continued  somewhat  larger  than  were 
Hoover’s  at  the  end,  and  he  answered 
more  questions,  but  the  questions  had 
to  be  submitted  in  writing  and  any  an¬ 
swers  were  attributed  to  the  fictitious 
“White  House  spokesman.” 

President  Harding  was  cordial  and 
jovial  with  the  press,  but  gave  little 
real  news  at  his  conferences. 

President  Wilson  was  the  first  to  in¬ 
augurate  regular  press  ctMiferences.  and 
permitted  questions  to  be  asked  oially 
until  the  War. 

The  earlier  President  Roosevelt  was 
accused  of  using  the  press  to  send  up 
“trial  balloons,”  causing  a  story  to  be 
written  about  what  the  President  in¬ 
tended  to  do,  not  attributed  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  to  see  what  the  public  reaction 
would  be.  If  it  was  unfavorable,  he 
disclaimed  any  authority  for  the  pre¬ 
diction. 

President  Roosevelt  is  a  close  reader 
of  newspapers,  and  does  not  depend,  as 
Hoover  began  to  do,  upon  the  clipping 
and  summaries  provided  for  him. 

The  Roosevelt  press  conferences  have 
almost  the  same  rules  as  to  the  various 
“categories”  of  material  given  out  by 
the  President  as  Hoover  had,  but  with 
a  difference.  Almost  always,  when  he 
starts  off  by  saying  something  is  “off 
the  record,”  he  ends  by  accepting  a 
suggestion,  made  either  by  a  newspaper 
correspondent  or  “Steve”  Early,  that 
the  information  may  be  used  as  back¬ 
ground.  When  he  insists  that  some¬ 
thing  be  entirely  “off  the  record.”  it 
is  b^use  the  information  is  still  tenta¬ 
tive,  or  might  react  harmfully  upon 
some  person  or  group.  And,  when  he 
says  that  any  information  is  “off  the 
record,”  he  means  that  it  should  not 
be  repeated,  “even  to  the  boss.” 

Despite  the  cordiality  of  Roosevelt’s 
relations  with  the  press,  he  never  hesi¬ 
tates  to  criticize  what  he  considers  un¬ 
fair  or  inaccurate  news  stories  or  edi¬ 
torials. 

Nevertheless,  no  correspondent  here 
can  remember  a  time  when  all  corre¬ 
spondents  felt  as  free  as  they  do  now 
to  ask  the  President  any  question  he 
may  want  answered,  whether  it  be 
trivial  or  inqxirtant,  favorable  or  un¬ 
favorable  to  the  Administration’s  pol¬ 
icies.  Sometimes  only  a  chuckle  or  a 
wise-crack  is  given  in  reply,  but  often 
significant  information  is  brought  out 
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BILL  WOULD  REPEAL 
REED  AMENDMENT 

Representative  Seeks  Abolition  of 
Statute  Prohibiting  Mailing  of 
Liquor  Advertising  Into 
Dry  States 

(By  telegraph  to  Euitoi  &  Publishes) 

Washington,  Jan.  4— One  of  the 
first  bills  introduced  at  this  session  of 
Congress  was  one  by  Representative 
James  M.  Mead,  of  Buffalo,  chairman 
of  the  House  Post  Office  Committee, 
proposing  complete  repeal  of  the  so- 
called  Reed  “Bone  Dry”  Amendment 
which  is  causing  many  headaches  among 
publishers. 

The  Reed  amendment  prohibits  mail¬ 
ing  of  liquor  advertising  into  dry  areas 
and  is  resulting  in  much  inconvenience 
to  newspaper  and  magazine  publishers. 
It  is  believed  there  will  be  little  op¬ 
position  to  its  repeal. 

Representath’e  Mead  said  his  com- 
mitte-;  will  determine  at  an  executive 
session  Jan.  9  what  action  to  take  on 
the  bill ;  that  is,  whether  it  will  be 
taken  up  immediately  or  tabled.  He 
said  the  bill  had  been  introduced  at  the 
request  of  certain  persons  who  believed 
the  Reed  amendment  was  retarding  re¬ 
covery  of  the  distilling  industry. 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  been 
asked  for  a  report  on  the  proposal  to 
repeal  the  amendment.  Mr.  Mead  said. 


NEWS  BUREAU  CHANGES  POLICY 


Chicago  Bureau  Drops  Assessment 
Charged  Against  A.  P. 

Directors  of  the  Chicago  City  News 
Bureau  recently  adopted  a  resolution 
declaring  that  the  bureau’s  news  service 
can  be  sold  to  any  local  news  organiza¬ 
tion.  In  so  doing,  the  directors  an¬ 
nounced  the  discontinuance  of  the  reg¬ 
ular  assessment  charged  the  Associated 
Press  for  this  service,  which  was  about 
one-ninth  of  the  total  cost  of  operating 
the  news  bureau. 

Action  of  the  directors  resulted  from 
recent  efforts  of  the  bureau  to  raise  the 
Associated  Press’s  assessment  for  bu¬ 
reau  service  and  the  discovery  that  local 
newspapers  were  being  charged  an  addi¬ 
tional  amount,  equal  to  the  assessment, 
by  the  Associated  Press.  When  the 
Associated  Press  refused  to  pay  the  in¬ 
creased  assessment,  the  directors  of  the 
City  News  Bureau  decided  to  furnish 
the  news  service  to  the  press  association 
free  of  charge,  but  reserved  the  right 
to  distribute  the  same  service  to  whom 
they  desired.  The  Associated  Press  has 
reduced  the  loral  papers’  assessment  for 
the  sum  formerly  charged  equal  to  the 
bureau’s  assessment  against  the  press 
association. 


ST.  LOUIS  DAILY  SUED 

W.  L.  M.  Clark,  Inc.,  has  filed  a  suit 
in  equity  in  the  U.  S.  District  Court, 
St.  Louis,  alleging  infringement  of 
copyright,  against  the  Post-Dispatch. 
The  petition  lists  14  counts  of  alleged 
infringement  in  the  publication  of  quilt 
patterns,  which,  it  is  charged,  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  “Grandmother  Clark’s  Quilt 
Design  Books,”  copyrighted  by  plaintiff. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Jan.  12-13 — N.  Y.  State  Publishers’ 
Association,  annual  meeting.  Lake 
Placid  Club,  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  15 — Public  Hearing,  Printing 
Ink  Industry  Code,  Room  2062,  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce,  Washington. 

Jan.  18-20 — Oregon  Press  Confer¬ 
ence,  School  of  Journalism,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oregon,  Eugene. 

Jan.  19-20 — Virginia  Press  Assn,, 
annual  meeting,  Murphy's  Hotel, 
Richmond. 

Jan.  19-20— Oklahoma  Press  Assn., 
winter  meeting,  Oklahoma  City. 

Jan  .  19-20 — Kansas  Press  Assn., 
convention.  Hotel  Lassen,  Wichita. 

Jan.  19-20 — North  Dakota  Press 
Assn.,  annual  convention,  Bismarck. 

Jan.  19-21 — North  Carolina  Press 
Assn.,  10th  annual  Press  Institute, 
University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Jan.  25-27 — Michigan  Press  Assn., 
annual  convention.  East  Lansing, 
Mich. 


CUS'nS  BECOMES  EDITOR 


Succeeds  Charles  H.  Heustis  on  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer — Other  Changes 

Charles  H.  Heustis,  for  more  than 
40  years  editor-in-chief  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,  has  resigned  that  job, 
but  will  continue  to  contribute  to  the 
editorial  page,  mostly  on  political 
topics. 

His  stepping  out  of  the  “editorial 
family”  which  had  existed  as  a  per¬ 
fect  unity  since  long  before  the  death 
of  the  late  Colonel  James  Elverson, 
Jr.,  son  of  the  original  owner  of  the 
Inquirer,  brought  about  several  promo¬ 
tions. 

John  T.  Custis,  for  many  years  man¬ 
aging  editor,  has  been  named  editor  of 
the  Inquirer.  Raynolds  C.  Moorhead, 
for  years  the  city  editor,  becomes  man¬ 
aging  editor.  E.  Z.  Dimitman,  former 
assistant,  becomes  city  editor. 

Paul  McCurdy  Warner,  former 
night  editor,  and  Harold  J.  Wie^nd, 
former  city  hall  man  and  political 
writer,  have  been  added  to  the  staff  of 
associate  editors. 

Eugene  J.  O’Keeffe,  once  city  editor 
for  many  years  and  more  recently  as¬ 
sistant  night  editor,  now’  is  the  night 
editor  of  the  paper,  while  Ernest  A. 
Richter,  former  slot  man,  becomes 
news  editor  and  assistant  night  editor. 

These  changes  mark  the  largest  shift¬ 
ing  around  of  editorial  jobs  in  decades 
on  the  Inquirer. 


TO  nCHT  UQUOR  ADS 

Mrs.  Ida  B.  Wise,  national  president 
of  the  Women’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  announced  this  week  the  return 
of  liquor  advertising  by  law  is  one  of 
three  things  the  W.C.T.U.  will  fight 
during  1934.  The  other  phases  of  the 
liquor  question  to  be  attacked,  according 
to  Mrs.  Wise,  are  “the  shameless  pas¬ 
sion  for  liquor  profits”  and  the  reap¬ 
pearance  of  what  she  termed  an  “arro¬ 
gant  nation-wide  alliance  of  liquor  with 
spoils  politics.” 
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Choice  of  Codes 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  Jan.  4 — Final  approval' 
by  President  Roosevelt  of  the  newspa-; 
per  and  graphic  arts  codes  apparently 
awaits  some  lessening  of  the  burden  of 
work  on  the  Chief  Executive  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  reconvening  of  Congress, 

No  word  has  come  from  the  White 
House  since  the  codes  were  sent  there 
two  weeks  ago  by  Administrator  Hugh 
S.  Johnson,  although  a  number  of  other 
codes  sent  at  the  same  time  have  been 
signed  by  the  President. 

Gen.  Johnson  said  at  his  press  con¬ 
ference  Dec.  29  that  the  only  thing  hold- 1 
ing  up  the  newspaper  and  graphic  arts  i 
codes  was  the  pressure  of  work  on  the ' 
President.  The  Chief  Executive  sim- 
ply  has  not  had  time  to  study  the  codes,  ; 
Gen.  Johnson  said,  and  did  not  intend ! 
to  sign  them  until  he  had,  in  view  of  i 
their  importance. 

Meanwhile,  some  confusion  appar¬ 
ently  has  arisen  as  to  just  where  news- ! 
papers  operating  job  plants  stand  wiA 
respect  to  the  codes.  Some  apparently 
believe  these  papers  will  have  to  operate 
under  two  codes,  but  this  is  not  true. 

Daily  newspapers  may  decide  for 
themselves  whether  they  will  sign  any 
code.  There  is  nothing  compulsory  in 
either  the  daily  newspaper  code,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  or  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  section  of  the  graphic  arts  code, 
sponsored  by  the  National  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation,  so  far  as  the  operation  of 
daily  newspapers  is  concerned. 

In  other  words,  daily  newspapers  may  j 
assent  either  to  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  code  or 
to  the  N.  E.  A.  code,  whichever  they 
choose,  or  they  may  operate  without  a 
code. 

Operation  of  job  printing  plants, 
however,  must  come  under  the  printing 
section  of  the  graphic  arts  code,  whether 
or  not  the  newspapers  assent  to  one  of , 
the  daily  newspaper  codes,  as  the  job ' 
printing  end  of  daily  newspaper  plants ' 
is  not  exempted  from  any  code  pro¬ 
visions. 


CRITICIZES  GOODWIN  PLAN 


Milwaukee  Association  of  Commerce 
Calls  It  Economic  Absurdity 

A  bulletin  of  the  Milwaukee  Better 
Business  Bureau,  Inc.,  division  of  the 
Milwaukee  Association  of  Commerce 
has  been  sent  out  with  reprints  of  a 
long  article  from  the  Christian  Century 
of  Nov.  22,  criticizing  the  Goodwin 
plan  of  obtaining  preferential  buying 
of  favored  products  through  organiza- 
tons  of  church  women. 

Criticizing  the  “preferential  dis¬ 
count  racket”  and  referring  to  other 
plans  as  well  as  the  Goodwin  plan,  this 
bulletin  said : 

“These  economic  absurdities  are  (1)  | 
in  disagreement  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  (2)  in  violation  of  NRA  codes 
and  standards  of  business  practice,  (3) 
if  not  definitely  outlawed  by  NRA  codes 
must  certainly  be  dealt  with  by  inter¬ 
pretations  or  early  amendments,  and 
finally  are  deceptive  and  inisleading  to 
business  and  the  public  alike.” 

The  Goodwin  Corporation,  Chicago, 
announced  this  week  that  on  Jan.  1  the 
firm  passed  the  200,000  mark  in  secur¬ 
ing  “broadcasters”  among  cliurch  woma 
throughout  the  country  to  participate  in 
the  Goodwin  Plan.  The  Goodwin  Corn- 
pany,  however,  has  not  begun  active 
solicitation  of  manufacturers  to  have 
products  listed  on  the  Goodwin  Plan 
purchase  list. 


COVERING  LEGISLATURE 

Ollie  James,  widely  known  in 
tucky  as  political  writer  and  legislative 
correspondent,  is  now  in  charge  of  ^ 
Frankfort  bureau  of  the  Lovisvilu 
Herald-Post.  Mr.  James  is  the  sort  of 
the  late  Ollie  James,  for  many  years 
United  States  Senator  from  Kentucky- 
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•  AUTO  SHOW  BRINGING  LARGER  LINAGE 

Motor  Firms,  Sensing  Opportunity  to  Push  Sales  Upward,  Loosen  Up  Somewhat  on  Adver¬ 
tising  Funds  as  1934  Models  Are  Unveiled  at  New  York  Exhibition 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


OPENING  of  the  New  York  Auto¬ 
mobile  Show  Jan.  6  will  see  the 
■»1  1934  race  for  business  off  at  full  speed, 

with  rich  prizes  of  increased  sales 
dangliiiR  at  the  end  of  the  course, 
of  I  The  marked  upturn  in  the  automo- 
S-|  t)ile  industry  which  was  visible  through 
ss.  V  the  last  half  of  1933  has  convinced 
'k;  motor  men  that  the  year  1934  offers  the 
■kj  opportunity  for  which  they  have  waited 
kIi|  grimly  all  through  the  depression — the 
«ri  opportunity  to  begin  catching  up  on 
out  the  overdue  replacements  of  obsolete 
cars,  as  well  as  increasing  their  sales 
*1-  to  new  buyers. 

This  belief  that  once  again  condi- 
Is  tions  are  ripe  for  business  increases  ex- 
plains  the  unusual  activity  which  is  evi- 
dent  among  the  automobile  companies. 
Expensive  changes  in  design  are  visible 
“1  on  every  hand  this  year,  instead  of  the 
lesser  changes  economically  made  in 
some  previous  years. 

Although  motor  companies  persisted 
*■  this  year  in  their  habit  of  recent  years, 
tl' '  holding  off  late  on  definite  releases  of 
*1 ;  .Automobile  Show  announcements.  New 
k  I  York  new  spapermen  expected  linage  to 
I  make  an  encouraging  showing  as  com- 
*  \  pared  with  last  year. 

?  ^  One  who  voiced  this  belief  was  Wil- 
“{  liam  R.  Butler,  in  charge  of  automobile 
;  advertising  for  the  New  York  Herald 
^  [  Tribune,  who  said  that  while  some 
*■  £  schedules  were  still  unsettled,  it  was 
;  evident  that  there  would  be  more  copy 
;  for  Auto  Show  sections  than  there  was 
”  .  last  year.  Freer  use  of  full  pages  will 
be  made  this  year,  he  said,  reversing 
'J '  the  tendency  visible  in  recent  years, 
■  when  many  companies  w'ere  content 
7  i  with  space  big  enough  to  dominate  a 
*  t  page.  Late  receipt  of  advertising  plates, 
i  because  of  an  electrotypers’  strike  in 
*'1  Detroit,  has  added  to  newspapers’  diffi- 
*  culties  in  arranging  their  Auto  Show 
^  sections. 

“  A  newcomer  in  the  field  this  year  is 
“  the  Lafayette  car,  entered  in  the  low- 
*  priced  class  by  Nash  Motors  Company. 
••  Lafayette  advertising,  placed  by  the 
Chicago  office  of  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company,  was  scheduled  to  begin  in 
the  .Auto  Show  sections,  with  teaser 
copy  running  simultaneously  in  news 
•  sections.  The  announcements  are  to 
herald  the  Lafayette  as  “the  car  with 
i!  the  jeweled  movement,”  making  much 
t  of  "costly  construction  features  never 
t !  before  put  into  a  car  in  this  price 
a  class.”  Intensive  advertising,  however, 
1  is  to  start  early  in  the  spring  with 
n  newspaper  and  magazine  schedules.  Ac- 
8  cording  to  C.  H.  Bliss,  vice-president 
•j  in  charge  of  Nash  Motors  sales,  pro- 
i  duction  is  not  likely  to  reach  any  great 
I  volume  before  February. 

Karl  H.  Bronson  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  for  the  Lafayette. 
Mr.  Bronson  was  formerly  connected 
1 1  with  Dodge,  Packard,  De  Soto  and 
L  more  recently  with  Graham,  where  he 
managed  advertising  and  sales  promo- 
L  tim  siiKe  1931.  Although  the  new  car 
®  will  be  built  at  the  Racine  factory,  Mr. 
j  Bronson’s  headquarters  will  be  at  tbe 
main  Na.sh  plant  in  Kenosha,  Wis. 

’  The  car,  intended  as  a  companion  for 
the  standard  line  of  Nash  sixes  and 
I  eights,  will  be  handled  exclusively  by 
regular  Na.sh  distributors  and  dealers. 
■  Frederick  &  Mitchell,  Chicago  agency, 
continues  to  handle  the  advertising  of 
the  regular  Nash  line. 

,  Ford  Motor  Company,  which  has 
^  already  announced  its  new  models,  using 
J  newspaper  space  in  a  long  list  of  news¬ 
papers,  will  be  represented  in  the  New 
York  newspapers,  although  taking  run 
of  paper  rather  than  going  into  the  Auto 
Show  sections. 

General  Motors  Corporation,  in  addi- 
■  |ion  to  using  space  for  each  of  its  lines, 
■  is  placing  institutional  copy  on  the 
I  “Icnees”  with  which  all  of  them  are 

equipped.  Chevrolet  used  full  pages  this 
week  to  announce  that  it  would  show  a 
new  model  on  Jan.  6.  Small  advance 


copy  for  Pontiac  has  also  been  running, 
calling  attention  to  the  impending  show¬ 
ing  of  the  1934  model. 

.A  General  Motors  announcement  of 
strategic  importance  was  that  of  Olds- 
mobile,  which  took  the  equivalent  of  five 
columns  this  week  to  tell  that  the  Olds- 


-.^PLYMOUTH  AGAIN  FIRST 
■  IN  RHODE  ISLAND 


Recent  Plymouth  advertisement,  show¬ 
ing  how  local  interest  has  been  sought 
by  substitution  of  local  names  and  fig¬ 
ures  where  indicated  by  the  marginal 
notes.  Beside  changing  the  heading 
and  the  registration  figures  at  left,  each 
newspaper  was  asked  to  substitute  the 
photograph  and  name  of  a  local  Ply¬ 
mouth  owner  in  the  testimonial  box  at 
bottom,  getting  a  signed  release  from 
him  before  publication. 

mobile  Six  had  been  put  into  a  new 
and  lower  price  class,  “several  hundred 
dollars  less  than  the  medium-price  cars, 
only  a  few  dollars  more  than  the  low- 
price  mass  production  cars.” 

This  bears  out  the  report  that  Olds- 
mobile  Six  will  be  fitted  in  between 
Chevrolet  and  Pontiac  in  price.  The 
Oldsmobile  Eight,  however,  “in  the  face 
of  the  upward  trend  of  motor  car  prices 
...will  be  offered  at  the  same  moderate 
price  as  last  year.” 

The  various  Chrysler  lines  likewise 
will  be  well  represented  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  The  Dodge  car.  presumably 
the  target  of  the  new  Oldsmobile  Six 


(.Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Detroit,  Jan.  3— .Although  automo¬ 
bile  copy  on  the  1934  models  is  scheduled 
for  release  in  New  York  papers  simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  opening  of  the 
National  Show  in  New  York,  Saturday, 
it  is  understood  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
releases  elsewhere  will  not  be  made 
until  later  in  the  month. 

With  the  exception  of  copy  on  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  cars,  most  of  the  large 
manufacturers  have  their  copy  for 
Detroit  scheduled  for  release  on  Jan. 
21,  when  the  Detroit  Automobile  Show 
opens. 

The  fact  that  general  promotion  copy 
has  been  used  by  most  of  tbe  manu¬ 
facturers  ratber  extensively  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  their  new  model  copy  has 
brought  automative  linage  in  Detroit 
and  many  other  cities  up  to  a  figure  far 
ahead  of  last  year. 

Although  no  figures  are  available  on 
advertising  budgets  for  this  year,  it  Is 
understood  that  the  volume  will  be 
considerably  greater  than  it  was  last 
year  and  that  newspapers  will  come  in 
for  a  proportionately  greater  share  of 
the  releases. 

With  the  exception  of  Buick  and 
Cadillac,  all  General  Motors  releases 
are  scheduled  for  this  week.  Buick 
opened  its  1934  campaign  on  Dec.  27 
and  Cadillac  on  Dec.  31.  Pontiac  was 


strategy,  has  been  running  a  series  of 
teaser  advertisements  depicting  strato¬ 
sphere  fliers  and  others  in  unusual  situ¬ 
ations  as  discussing  Dodge  superiority. 
Full  pages  in  rotogravure  will  form 
part  of  the  Dodge  announcement  cam¬ 
paign. 

Streamlining  features  will  play  a  big 
part  in  the  advertising  of  the  new  Chrys¬ 
ler  models  and  DeSoto  models. 

Plymouth,  the  biggest  seller  of  the 
Chrysler  lines,  will  he  offered  in  two 
models  in  1934,  the  Plymouth  Six  and 
the  De  Luxe  Plymouth,  with  first  show¬ 
ings  to  be  made  at  the  Auto  Show.  B. 
E.  Hutchinson,  chairman  of  the  Ply¬ 
mouth  Motor  Corporation,  told  news¬ 
papermen  recently  that  advance  orders 
from  dealers,  even  before  the  cars  had 
been  shown  and  prices  announced, 
totaled  “many  millions  of  dollars,”  and 
that  it  was  doubtful  if  all  the  orders  on 
hand  could  be  filled  before  the  latter 
part  of  January. 

“We  look  forward  to  the  New  Year 
with  the  utmost  of  confidence,”  he  said. 
“The  year  just  past  has  been  a  record- 
breaking  one  for  Plymouth.  Our  cor¬ 
poration  has  made  the  greatest  gains 
in  the  low-price  field — and  sales  have 
more  than  doubled  the  previous  year. 
For  the  first  time  we  have  passed  the 
quarter-million  mark  during  1933  in  car 
shipments.  There  will  be  no  letdown 
in  our  efforts  in  1934.” 

Amplifying  this.  J.  B.  Wagstaff,  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising,  announced  that 
the  Plymouth  newspaper  advertising 
appropriation  has  been  “materially  in¬ 
creased  for  1934.”  He  said  that  sales 
increases  had  paralleled  advertising  in¬ 
creases  in  Plymouth’s  remarkable  leap 
forward. 

“Looking  forward  to  the  coming  year, 
the  Plymouth  Motor  Corporation  has 
already  planned  an  advertising  campaign 
that  will  be  the  most  extensive  in  the 
company’s  history  as  far  as  daily  news¬ 
papers  are  concerned. 

"Not  only  do  we  expect  to  use  more 
newspapers  this  year  that  ever  before, 
due  to  the  steadily  increasing  size  of 
our  dealer  organization  and  the  open¬ 
ing  of  new  territory,  but  we  plan  using 
more  space  in  a  great  many  newspapers.” 

While  no  figure  for  the  advertising 
appropriation  was  made  public,  the  Ply¬ 
mouth  budget  is  understood  to  be  some¬ 
where  over  $2,000,000,  having  doubled 


scheduled  for  this  week  and  Chevrolet’s 
release  for  Saturday.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  LaSalle,  all  General  Motors 
copy  is  stressing  mechanical  innovations, 
such  as  “knees.”  LaSalle  is  featuring 
body  designs  and  a  new  low  price. 

Of  the  Chrysler  Corporation’s  lines, 
Plymouth  and  DeSoto  releases  are 
scheduled  for  next  week  while  Chrysler 
and  Dodge  are  set  for  Jan.  21. 

Hudson-Essex  releases  wilj  be  made 
not  later  than  Jan.  21,  officials  say. 
Other  manufacturers  whose  releases 
here  are  scheduled  for  Jan.  21  include 
Hupp,  Reo  and  Auburn. 

Definite  release  dates  have  not  been 
announced  for  Graham. 

Packard  copy  started  last  fall  as  did 
Ford. 

Two  important  developments  in  the 
automotive  field  this  year  are  the  return 
of  the  Ford  Motor  Company’s  copy  and 
the  inauguration  of  promotion  copy  by 
General  Motors  Corporation.  Although 
the  Ford  scheduje  is  not  heavy,  the 
releases  are  consistent  at^  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year  advertising  men  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  Ford  expend¬ 
itures  for  newspaper  advertising  will 
stand  well  in  comparison  with  that  of 
other  manufacturers.  Last  year  the 
company  released  little  copy,  although 
its  dealers  in  many  sections  carried  on 
campaigns  of  their  own. 


since  1930,  when  Walter  P.  Chrysler 
publicly  announced  he  intended  to  com¬ 
pete  in  the  lowest-priced  class.  Before 
that  when  the  Plymouth  was  a  four- 
cylinder  car  selling  at  $735  or  over,  the 
advertising  fund  was  far  below  $1,- 
000,000. 

In  the  closing  weeks  of  1933  Plymouth 
has  emphasized  its  gains  by  using  large 
newspaper  advertisements,  many  of  them 
in  full-page  size,  in  cities  where  it  had 
jumped  into  first  place  in  sales  for  the 
year.  In  November,  incidentally,  these 
cities  numbered  at  least  34,  while  Ply¬ 
mouth  was  in  the  lead  in  more  than  six 
states. 

These  advertisements  were  localized 
as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tion.  Newspapers  were  asked  to  put 
the  name  of  their  city  into  the  head¬ 
line.  resetting  in  type  resembling  the 
original  and  if  necessary  making  a  line 
cut  to  enlarge  the  heading  to  its  orig¬ 
inal  size.  Corrections  were  also  indi¬ 
cated  for  the  bulletin  box  giving  regis¬ 
tration  figures.  In  addition,  newspapers 
in  cooperation  with  Plymouth  dealers 
were  asked  to  find  a  local  Plymouth 
owner  who  would  subscribe  to  the  testi¬ 
monial,  and  to  substitute  his  name  and 
photograph  for  those  shown.  It  was 
stressed  that  no  copy  should  appear  un¬ 
til  this  man  had  signetl  a  release  and 
signed  a  proof  of  the  advertisement  as 
corrected. 

The  use  of  this  triumphant  copy  was 
to  a  large  extent  a  tribute  to  the  earlier 
Plymouth  advertising,  for  the  signifi¬ 
cant  stages  of  Plymouth’s  advance  were 
ntarked  by  well-remembered  advertising 
phrases.  “Floating  power”  in  1931 
brought  a  jump  in  sales  and  by  the  end 
of  the  year  had  reached  their  highest 
mark  in  history. 

Spring  of  1932  brought  a  series  of 
three  advertisements,  centered  around 
the  personality  of  Mr.  Chrysler  and 
timed  to  appear  simultaneously  with  the 
announcement  of  Ford’s  new  model  and 
special  General  Motors  exhibits. 
"Look  at  all  three,”  said  Mr.  Chrysler, 
“but  don’t  buy  any  low-priced  car  un¬ 
til  you’ve  driven  the  new  Plymouth  with 
Floating  Power.”  The  “Look  at  all 
three”  slogan  was  hammered  home  in 
such  a  way  as  to  emphasize  Plymouth’s 
position  as  a  real  rival  of  the  older 
leaders. 

This  year  the  Plymouth  copy  has  been 
market  by  “Joe  Zilch  testimonials,”  as 
they  came  to  be  called — testimonials  that 
did  not  rely  on  wealth,  social  standing, 
or  publicity  value  of  the  indorsers. 
They  were  certified  statements  of  Ply¬ 
mouth  owners. 

.And  in  pace  with  the  advertising,  the 
Plymouth  sales  kept  climbing.  In  1928 
Plymouth  had  accounted  for  1  per  cent 
of  the  industry’s  sales,  or  2  per  cent  of 
the  total  sales  by  the  “big  three.”  In 
1933  Plymouth  claims  to  have  sold  one 
car  in  every  six  of  the  whole  industry, 
and  almost  one  car  in  every  four  sold 
by  the  three  leaders. 


HUNTER  IN  WASHINGTON 

Thomas  Lomax  Hunter,  sp^ial 
writer  for  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times 
Dispatch  conducting  a  daily  column  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  “The  Cavalier,”  is  in 
Washington,  where  he  will  write  about 
tbe  happenings  of  Congress.  His  daily 
Washington  column  started  this  week. 


SOCONY-VACUUM  APPOINTS 

Socony- Vacuum  Corporation,  which 
merged  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
York  with  Vacuum  Oil  Company,  has 
placed  all  its  advertising  accoimts  in 
the  hands  of  J.  Stirling  Getchell,  Inc., 
New  York  agency. 


THURSTON  IN  NEW  YORK 

Lorrin  P.  Thurston,  owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  is  a 
visitor  in  New  York.  He  arrived  Dec. 
24  and  expects  to  sail  back  to  Hawaii 
the  middle  of  this  month. 


DETROIT  SEES  BIGGER  VOLUME 
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ADOPTION  OF  RADIO-PRESS  PROGRAM 
URGED  BY  HARRIS  AND  STAHLMAN 


Ask  Publishers  to  View  Ten-Point  Compromise  Proposal  “In 
Broadest  Aspects” — Hold  Plan  Provides  Base  for  Making 
an  Amicable  Policy  Between  Competitive  Interests 


EWSPAPER  publishers  were  urged 
this  week  to  ratify  the  ten-point 
proposal,  drawn  up  at  a  meeting  in 
New  York  three  weeks  ago,  which  is 
intended  to  end  the  controversy  between 
the  press  and  radio  over  the  broadcast¬ 
ing  of  news,  in  a  statement  issued 
through  Editor  &  Publisher  this  week 
by  E.  H.  Harris,  Richmond  (Ind.)  Pal¬ 
ladium-Item,  and  chairman  of  the  Pub¬ 
lishers'  National  Radio  Committee,  and 
James  G.  Stahlman,  Nashville  Banner, 
member  of  the  committee. 

The  proposal,  which  was  drafted  after 
a  conference  of  broadcasters,  newspaper 
publishers  and  press  association  execu¬ 
tives,  would  restrict  air  news  reporting 
to  hours  not  in  serious  conflict  with 
either  morning  or  evening  distribution 
periods,  except  for  flashes  of  transcen¬ 
dent  importance,  confine  the  reports  to 
brief  bulletins  which  are  to  be  supplied 
by  the  press  services,  dissolve  the  Col¬ 
umbia  News  Service  and  prevent  news 
broadcasting  for  commercial  purposes. 
The  ten-point  proposal  was  printed  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  on  Dec.  16. 

Mr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Stahlman  call  on 
newspaper  publishers  to  regard  the  pro¬ 
posal  “in  its  broadest  aspect.”  Their 
statement  follows : 

“To  all  newspaper  publishers ; 

“In  recommending  to  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  the  ratification  of  the  ten-point 
proposal  which  was  effected  at  a  con¬ 
ference  of  representatives  of  the  broad¬ 
casters,  the  national  news  gathering  or¬ 
ganizations  and  the  Publishers’  National 
Radio  Committee  held  in  New  York  on 
Dec.  11  and  12,  the  committee  believes 
that  the  proposal  which  was  finally 
adopted  by  the  conference  and  is  now 
offered  for  ratification  of  the  various 
groups  offers  solution  of  the  problem  of 
the  promiscuous  broadcasting  of  news 
and  establishes  a  base  for  an  amicable 
policy  between  radio  and  the  press. 
While  the  proposal  which  is  offer^  for 
the  ratification  of  the  interested  groups 
may  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  all 
participants  it  does  offer  the  best 
remedy. 

“The  complications  confronting  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  such  a  proposal  which  could 
be  submitted  for  ratification  by  both 
the  newspaj^rs  and  the  broadcasters 
were  exceedingly  difficult  for  two  rea¬ 
sons.  On  the  one  hand  a  group  of  news¬ 
paper  publishers  own  radio  stations  out- 
ri^t  or  holds  a  substantial  interest  in 
radio  stations.  On  the  other  hand  in 
addition  to  the  80  per  cent,  of  the  radio 
stations  which  are  under  chain  owner¬ 
ship  or  controlled  through  the  chains 
there  still  remains  20  per  cent  of  the 
radio  stations  which  are  independently 
owned  and  operated. 

“In  the  formulation  of  any  proposal 
which  could  be  mutually  recommended 
for  adoption  the  conference  necessarily 
had  to  impose  certain  restrictions  upon 
these  groups.  A  number  of  newspaper- 
owned  radio  stations  graciously  have 
agreed  to  submit  to  the  restrictions  for 
the  broadcasting  of  news  in  order  that 
they  may  cooperate  with  the  newspaper 
group.  Many  of  them  already  have 
agr^  to  submerge  their  interest  in 
radio  broadcasting  stations  to  the  end 
that  a  working  agreement  mutually 
beneficial  may  be  consummated. 

“W’ith  reference  to  the  broadcasting 
of  news  the  committee  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  newspaper-owned  stations 
should  be_  under  the  same  regulations 
and  restrictions  which  pertain  to  the 
chain  or  independent  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions  so  that  there  may  be  a  united  front 
on  the  part  of  newspaper  publishers. 

“Another  problem  confronting  the 
newspaper  group  was  the  fact  that  the 
Associated  Press  was  the  only  national 
news  gathering  organization  which 
legally  could  restrict  its  member  or 
clients  in  the  broadcasting  of  local  news. 
Many  contracts  which  the  United  Press 
and  the  International  News  Service  have 
with  their  clients  do  not  give  these  two 


organizations  control  over  local  news. 
The  representatives  of  the  national  news 
gathering  organizations  and  the  Pub¬ 
lishers’  National  Radio  Committee,  how¬ 
ever,  agreed  to  use  their  best  efforts  to 
induce  all  newspapers  to  comply  with 
the  general  proposal  even  to  the  volun¬ 
tary  restrictions  on  the  broadcasting  of 
local  news  so  that  the  newspapers  as 
a  whole  would  comply  with  the  spirit  as 
well  as  the  letter  of  the  proposal. 

“The  committee  also  has  been  assured 
that  if  the  Associated  Press  voted  to 
ratify  the  ten-point  proposal  the  other 
two  national  news  gathering  organiza¬ 
tions  will  apply  the  same  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  to  their  clients  excepting  where 
their  authority  does  not  extend  to  the 
control  of  local  news. 

“To  remove  any  possibility  of  misun¬ 
derstanding  about  the  present  set-up  in 
radio  broadcasting,  the  committee  points 
out  that  the  newspapers  do  not  have 
the  power  to  control  nor  do  they  have 
any  jurisdiction  over  the  present  broad¬ 
casts  of  sporting  events,  the  broadcast¬ 
ing  of  speeches  of  government  officials 
or  the  broadcasting  of  public  events 
where  the  microphone  is  placed  at  the 
scene  of  action.  Any  restrictions  which 
are  placed  upon  these  programs  must  be 
left  entirely  to  the  regulations  imposed 
by  the  F^eral  authorities  or  to  the 
judgment  and  decision  of  the  broad¬ 
casters  themselves. 

“The  Publishers’  National  Radio  Com¬ 
mittee  believes  ratification  of  the  ten- 
point  proposal  by  the  Associated  Press 
will  place  the  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  newspapers  to  protect  their  own 
rights. 

“The  committee  also  hopes  that  in 
the  interest  of  the  newspaper  industry 
as  a  whole  the  publishers  who  own 
radio  stations  or  are  affiliated  with 
radio  stations  as  well  as  the  publishers 
who  have  no  radio  affiliations  will  view 
the  problem  in  its  broadest  aspect  and 
assist  the  committee  in  its  efforts  to 
provide  an  arrangement  between  the 
broadcasters  and  the  newspapers  which 
will  prove  of  great  benefit  to  both  the 
newspapers  and  radio  and  bring  a  state 
of  peace  between  these  two  great  indus¬ 
tries.” 


N.  Y.  SUN  AD  STAFF  MEETS 


Group  Holds  New  Year’s  Luncheon 
at  Advertising  Club 

The  advertising  staff  of  the  New 
York  Sun  held  its  annual  New  Year’s 
luncheon  Dec.  30  at  the  Advertising 
Club  of  New  York.  Herbert  B.  Fair- 
child,  advertisng  manager,  prefaced  his 
brief  address  to  the  staff  by  reading 
a  cable  from  William  T.  Dewart,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Sun,  who  is  in  Florence, 
Italy,  and  a  letter  from  Edwin  S. 
Friendly,  business  manager. 

Others  who  spoke  briefly  were  Gil- 
liert  T.  Hodges,  member  of  the  Sun’s 
executive  board ;  Edwin  A.  Sutphin. 
national  advertising  manager ;  George 
Renneyan,  promotion  manager;  William 
T.  Dewart,  Jr.,  and  Thomas  W.  De¬ 
wart.  sons  of  the  publisher;  Harold 
L.  Goldman,  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  and  Einar  O.  Petersen,  local  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  who  also  acted  as 
master  of  ceremonies. 

A  skit  in  which  the  Sun’s  censorship 
committee  was  burlesqued  was  put  on 
by  Fred  G.  Aulsbrook,  Peter  J.  Flan¬ 
nery,  Ward  Duance,  Joseph  Lisson  and 
Lewis  Young,  all  members  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff. 

EDITOR  CRASH  VICHM 

Ray  McClung,  president  and  editor, 
M creed  (Cal.)  Sun-Star,  was  recently 
saved  from  the  wreckage  of  his  blazing 
automobile  by  California  State  highway- 
patrolmen  near  Bakersfield,  Cal.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  editor’s  machine  hit  another 
car  in  a  heavy  fog.  Mr.  McQung,  who 
was  unconscious,  was  able  to  proceed 
on  his  journey  after  receiving  treatment. 


WATSON  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

Roy  H.  Watson,  formerly  classified 
manager  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  IVorld- 
Herald  and  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Rec¬ 
ord,  became  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Indianapolis  Star  Jan.  1. 
He  succeeded  L.  Parker  Likely,  who 
has  been  manager  since  1929,  and  who 
will  continue  ad\ertismg  work  in  the 
East.  Mr.  Watson  was  on  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  Star  for  nine  years 
before  going  to  Omaha. 


‘STUFFING’  MAIL  BOXES 
BARRED  IN  ORDER 

Postmaster  General  Instructs  Carriers 

to  Remove  Bills  and  Circulars 
to  Post  Office  to  Be  Held 
for  Postage 

The  use  of  private  mail  boxes,  except 
for  matter  baring  postage,  is  banned 
under  an  order  issued  in  Washington 
Jan.  2  by  Postmaster  General  James 
A.  Farley.  Letter  slots  in  doors  of 
homes  were  also  ruled  against  as  re¬ 
ceptacles  for  anything  but  mailed  mate¬ 
rial. 

The  order  hits  at  such  mailable  mate¬ 
rial  as  statements  of  accounts,  sales 
bills  and  advertising  circulars.  Many 
complaints  against  having  letter  boxes 
stuffed  w'ith  this  material  have  been 
received  by  the  Postmaster. 

Carriers  were  instructed  by  Mr.  Far¬ 
ley  to  remove  from  letter  boxes  and 
other  receptacles  mailable  matter  on 
which  no  postage  has  been  paid  and 
carry  it  to  the  postoffice  to  be  held  for 
postage. 

“Private  mail  receptacles  should  be 
used  to  facilitate  the  delivery  of  mail,” 
his  order  said.  “When  designated  by 
the  owner  or  user  thereof  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  receiving  mail,  all  rules  and 
regulations  affecting  the  use  of  such  re¬ 
ceptacles  issued  by  the  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  shall  be  effective  and  apply  to 
such  receptacles. 

“Every  private  mail  box  or  other 
receptacle  intended  for  use  for  the 
receipt  or  delivery  of  mail  matter  by 
any  city  or  village  letter  carrier  shall 
be  used  exclusively  for  the  reception 
of  matter  regularly  in  the  mails,  and 
any  mailable  matter,  such  as  state¬ 
ments  of  account,  circulars,  sales  bills 
or  other  like  matter,  deposited  therein 
shall  be  treated  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  governing  the  mails,  including 
the  proper  addressing  and  the  payment 
of  (lostage  at  the  regular  rate.” 

“Postal  patrons  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,”  Mr.  Farley  said,  “have  complained 
to  the  department  that  their  private 
letter  boxes  have  been  cluttered  with 
all  kinds  of  advertising  matter,  state¬ 
ments,  bills,  political  handouts,  tickets 
of  all  kinds,  and  bargain  sale  announce¬ 
ments.  In  many  instances,”  he  said, 
“letter  carriers  have  found  it  difficult 
to  deposit  mail  in  the  overcrowded  let¬ 
ter  boxes,  resulting  in  loss  of  time  and 
considerable  hardshin.” 


RALPH  CASTLE  RESIGNS 

Ralph  Castle,  for  six  and  a  half  years 
Pacific  Coast  advertising  manager  for 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  with 
headquarters  at  San  Francisco,  has  re¬ 
signed,  effective  Jan.  1  to  assume  other 
duties.  The  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Christian  Science  Publishing  Society  at 
Boston  has  named  Miss  Carlotta  Wool- 
ley,  for  seven  years  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative  at  San  Francisco,  as  acting 
advertising  manager  at  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  office  for  Northern  California  ter¬ 
ritory.  Anson  Bushnell  continues  as 
advertising  manager  for  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  with  office  in  Van  Nuys  build¬ 
ing,  I^s  Angeles,  and  Carl  Tuerke  as 
advertising  manager,  with  office  in 
Skinner  building,  Seattle,  in  charge  of 
advertising  for  states  of  Washington 
and  Oregon. 


BREEN  SUCCEEDS  NUTTALL 

Col.  Lott  R.  Breen,  of  the  display 
staff.  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post-Tele¬ 
gram,  has  been  named  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  succeeding  Harold  Nut- 
tall,  who  has  resigned. 


DETROIT  REPORTERS 
ORGANIZE  GUILD 


James  Sweinhart  Elected  Temporary 
President — High  Initiation 
Fee  Proposed  to  Test 
Sincerity 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisuls) 

D^roit,  Mich.,  Jan.  1— Although 
hastily  summoned  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  Newspaper  Guild  of  Detroit, 
the  journalistic  workers  of  Detroit 
assembled  yesterday  at  the  Hotel  Staffer 
were  fairly  representative  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  phases  of  the  craft. 

More  than  100  attended  to  listen  to 
Lloyd  White,  of  the  Cleveland  Pres: 
vice-president  of  the  American  News’ 
Iiaper  Guild  and  president  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Newspaper  Guild,  enumerate  the 
gains  of  the  national  organization  and 
list  its  aims.  , 

More  than  60  of  those  attending! 
signed  for  membership  in  the  national! 
organization,  the  majority  paying  thej 
membership  fees.  j 

The  following  were  elected  tempo¬ 
rary  officers  of  the  local  unit: 

James  Sweinhart,  Detroit  News, 
president;  William  C.  Richards,  Dt- 
troit  Free  Press,  vice-president,  and 
Ralph  Holmes,  Detroit  Times,  secr^ 
tary-treasurer. 

Three  committees,  each  consisting  of 
three  men  from  the  newspapers  repre 
sented,  were  instructed  to  draft  tht 
constitution  and  bylaws  for  presenta¬ 
tion  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  Sunday, 
Jan.  7,  at  1  p.  m.  in  the  Hotel  Staffer! 

Mr.  Sweinhart  announced  that  hii 
acceptance  would  be  conditioned  by  a 
demonstration  of  sincerity  on  the  part 
of  the  membership. 

“As  an  old  newspaperman,”  he  said,  c 
“I  have  had  several  experiences  with 
attempts  of  highly  individualistic  news- 1 
papermen  to  organize.  | 

“1  propose  that  the  sincerity  of  thti 
men  and  women  in  this  group  be  tested! 
now.”  I 

He  asked  that  each  member  pay  into! 
the  local  guild  treasury  20  per  cent  off 
one  weekly  pay-check  each  month  for 
the  first  three  months  as  an  initiation 
fee. 

“If  this  group  is  willing  to  make  that  ' 
sacrifice  for  the  good  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,”  he  said,  “I  shall  be  willing  to 
head  it.” 

It  was  moved  that  this  provision  bt 
incorporated  in  a  draft  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  to  be  voted  on  next  Sunday,  and 
the  motion  was  carried  almost  unani¬ 
mously.  j 

Garland  Ashcraft,  of  the  Cleveland 
Press,  treasurer  of  Newspaper  Guild  of 
Cleveland,  assisted  the  Detroit  group 
in  the  organization. 

$20,000  FIRE  LOSS 

Three  Alarm  Blaze  Destroyed  S.  F. 
Call-Bulletin  Newsprint 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  1 — A  lighted 
cigarette  dropped  through  a  sidewalk 
grating  of  the  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin  building  New  Year’s  Eve 
caused  a  stubborn  three  alarm  fire  that 
swept  the  basement,  destroyed  a  large 
stock  of  newsprint  paper  and  did  at 
least  $20,000  damage.  .Ml  available 
downtown  apparatus  was  called  out 
The  flames  were  confined  to  the  base¬ 
ment  and  barely  diverted  from  their 
path  toward  the  grease  and  oil-filled 
pressroom  which  was  flooded  with 
water. 

Seven  hundred  rolls  of  newsprint 
paper  were  either  destroyed  or  dam¬ 
aged  by  fire,  smoke  and  water.  Eleven 
men  working  in  the  composing  room 
on  the  second  floor  escaped  as  smoke 
started  to  pour  through  shafts  and  ven¬ 
tilators. 

Robert  H.  Holliday,  publisher  of  the 
Call-Bulletin  declared  that  the  paper 
would  be  published  as  usual  and 
ily  organized  a  force  that  worked  all 
night  preparing  for  production  of  a 
paper  on  New  Year’s  Day.  An  aux¬ 
iliary  stock  of  paper  was  on  hand  in  an 
adjoining  building  and  the  first  edition 
was  on  the  streets  at  regular  time,  nine 
o’clock  New  Year’s  morning. 
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WRITERS’  UNION  POWERFUL  IN  BRITAIN 

Newspaper  Group  Has  5,300  Members,  Pays  Higher  Benefits  Than  Institute  and  Arbitrates 
Disputes — Has  Strike  Weapon — Character  Determines  Professional  Status 

WHEN  Bernard  Shaw,  who  is  a  By  HAROLD  BUTCHER  the  Union  and  the  proprietors,  thus  re¬ 
member  of  the  National  Union  New  York  CnrrMi>an<len»  n.;i„  u _ u  ’ _  a. 


vv  member  of  the  National  Union 
of  Journalists  in  England,  pointed  out 
to  the  physicians  that  their  association 
did  the  work  of  a  trade  union,  we  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  this  truth  was 
not  warmly  received.  But  no  purpose 
is  served  by  quibbling.  All  professional 
bodies  organized  for  the  protection  of 
their  members’  financial  status  and  con¬ 
ations  of  work  are  acting  in  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  a  trade  union  by  whatever  other 
fair  name  they  are  known. 

Therefore  when  the  Institute  of  Jour¬ 
nalists  concerning  which  I  interviewed 
Percy  S.  Bullen,  U.  S.  correspondent 
of  the  London  Daily  Telegraph,  for 
Editor  &  Publisher  last  week,  em¬ 
phasizes  the  professional  aspect  of  jour¬ 
nalism  as  against  the  trade  union  aspect 
stressed  by  the  National  Union  of 
Journalists,  of  which  I  am  a  mem¬ 
ber,  we  present  two  sides  of  the  same 
shield. 

The  incident  in  the  life  of  Ralph  D. 
Blumenfeld,  former  editor-in-chief  of 
the  London  Daily  Express,  related  by 
Percy  T.  Cole,  is  amusing  and  a 
cynical  word  to  the  wise.  An  actor 
with  whom  Blumenfeld  had  been  on 
terms  of  friendliest  intimacy  dismissed 
him  with  a  nod  when  he  found  that  the 
journalist  had  gone  into  business.  The 
actor  found  it  profitable  to  cultivate  a 
journalist  but  not  a  business  man.  The 
latter  could  not  give  him  publicity.  As 
a  journalist  he  was  useful — and  we  may 
be  sure  that  the  actor  never  bothered  to 
ask  whether  Blumenfeld  was  Institute 
or  Union. 

Every  newspaperman  knows  that  the 
interest  public  men  and  women  take  in 
him  is  based  upon  his  relationship  to  a 
newspaper  and  not  upon  the  man  him¬ 
self.  The  public  will  not  treat  him  as 
a  professional  man  because  he  belongs 
to  the  Institute  of  Journalists  and  as  a 
trade  unionist  when  he  belongs  to  the 
National  Union  of  Journalists.  To  the 
man  in  public  life  he  is  a  newspaperman 
and  as  such  he  will  be  accepted.  It  is 
up  to  him  to  establish  his  own  status, 
and  that  will  be  realized  by  his  own 
bearing.  If  he  is  badly  dressed  and 
boorish  he  will  not  be  welcomed  but  he 
will  get  the  news;  if  he  is  decent  and 
well  educated  he  will  receive  a  cor¬ 
dial  welcome — plus  the  news!  But  in 
neither  case  will  it  matter  in  the  least 
whether  he  belongs  to  the  Institute  or 
the  Union. 

But  as  a  newspaperman  in  relation  to 
his  employers  it  matters  a  great  deal 
whether  he  belongs  to  the  Institute  of 
Journalists  or  to  the  National  Union  of 
Journalists.  We  say  he  ought  to  be  in 
the  Union.  . 

And  the  fact  that  more  than  5,300 
newspapermen  in  Britain  are  members 
of  the  N.U.J. — against  something  like 
2,000  members  in  the  Institute — proves 
that  the  Union  has  been  saying  this 
fairly  effectively  to  date. 

Membership  in  the  Union  is  open  to 
working  journalists — which  by  the  way 
is  what  newspapermen  are  always  called 
in  Britain — over  16  years  of  age  and 
under  51,  who  are  not  proprietors,  man¬ 
agers  or  directors.  A  few  proprietors 
are  associate  members  of  the  Union 
but  they  were  full  members  of  the 
Union  before  becoming  proprietors; 
they  have  no  control  of  any  kind  in 
the  Union.  The  Institute  has  pro¬ 
prietor-members,  and  while  it  is  true 
that  as  such  they  have  no  vote  or  voice 
in  the  economic  section  of  the  Institute 
it  is  also  true  that  any  member  of  the 
Institute,  employer  or  employe,  can  pre¬ 
vent  the  economic  section  from  taking 
any  trade  union  action  to  improve 
salaries  or  conditions. 

I  must  refer  to  Mr.  Blumenfeld 
again.  He  said  that  in  England  a 
newspaperman  carrying  the  card  of  the 
British  Institute  of  Journalists  com¬ 
mands  prestige,  while  the  British  Union 
card  means  not  that  the  bearer  is  a 
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good  newspaperman,  but  that  he  has  cil  of  the  Union  cannot  withhold  them, 

had  the  money  to  join  the  British  “This  is  not  so  in  the  Institute,”  Mr. 

Union,  and  may  or  may  not  be  a  good  Richardson  says.  “The  Institute  stand- 

newspaperman.  To  carry  the  British  ing  orders  state  that  an  unemployed 

Institute  card  means  to  tell  any  who  member  shall  be  entitled  to  apply  for 


cares  to  see  that  the  bearer  is  a  quali-  benefit.  But  the  Council  (not*  the  dis¬ 
hed  and  registered  journalist.  trict  committee)  has  the  right  to  ‘deal 

In  a  big  organization  covering  most  with  each  case  of  claim  on  its  own 

- merits.' 

“The  Union  pays  benefit  from  the 
first  week  of  unemployment.  The  In¬ 
stitute  member  is  not  entitled  to  apply 
unless  he  has  been  unemployed  two* 
weeks.  He  may  be  granted  retroactive 
pay.” 

If  an  Institute  member  is  earning  $5 
a  week,  or  one-fourth  of  his  previous 
salary  (whichever  sum  is  the  larger) 
he  is  not  entitled  to  benefit.  A.  Union 
unemployed  member  is  entitled  to  bene¬ 
fit  so  long  as  his  casual  earnings,  to¬ 
gether  with  benefit  received,  do  not  ex¬ 
ceed  two-thirds  of  the  Union  minimum 
for  the  district. 

An  unemployed  Institute  member  is 
called  upon  to  disclose  all  sources  of 
income  when  claiming  benefit.  Union 
members  are  entitled  to  such  benefit,  no 
matter  how  much  they  may  be  receiving 
from  other  sources  than  journalism. 

If  an  Institute  member  is  in  arrears 
at  the  time  he  becomes  unemployed  or 
under  notice,  he  may  not  even  apply 
for  benefit.  If  a  Union  member  is  not 
more  than  three  months  in  arrears  he 
„  ,  is  entitled  to  benefit,  the  arrears  being 

Harold  Butcher  deducted;  if  he  is  more  than  three 

of  the  working  journalists  of  Britain  it  months  in  arrears  (but  not  more  than 
is  impossible  to  achieve  an  equal  stand-  four)  and  pays  up  while  under  notice, 
ard  of  journalistic  ability  but  the  Union  he  becomes  entitled  to  benefit  six 

has  taken  steps  to  prevent  the  admission  months  later. 

of  insufficiently  trained  men.  A  pro-  Institute  members  over  63  are  not 

bationary  period  of  journalistic  experi-  entitled  to  benefit.  There  is  no  age 

ence  cannot  be  escaped.  An  applicant  limit  for  Union  members,  so  long  as 
for  membership  who  is  21  and  has  been  ^^ey  joined  before  the  age  of  51. 
three  years  in  journalism  is  immediately  The  executive  council  (of  the  Insti- 
admitted  to  full  membership,  but  an  ap-  tute)  may,  m  its  discretion,  refuse^  to 
plicant  of  any  age  who  has  not  had  the  any  application  for  ^nefit  with- 

necessary  three  years  will  be  admitted  assigning  any  reason  for  such  re- 
only  as  a  probationer,  and  if  he  has  not 

had  six  months’  experience  he  cannot  ,  benefit  is  refused  to  a  Union  mem- 
be  admitted  at  all.  Journalists  over  51  must  be  stated,  and  the 

may  join  as  associate  members.  They  member  has  the  right  of  appeal  (1)  to 
are  required  to  pay  half-contributions  Execi^ive  Council,  and 
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and  levies,  but  are  not  eligible  for  any 
of  the  financial  benefits  of  the  Union 


(2)  to  the  Annual  Delegate  Meeting. 
The  Institute  pays  a  maximum  of 


except  those  provided  for  in  the  case  of  $12.50  a  week  for  13  weeks,  but.  at  t  e 
employment  disputes.  Executive  Council. 

The  subscription  for  a  full  member  ^oth  this  amount  and  the  period  may 

is  six  shillings  a  month — say  $1.50.  The  eiocn  o 

nrnhntmnpr  mnnti.  The  Union  pays  as  a_  right  $12.50  a 


probationer  pays  roughly  60#  a  month. 
At  present  there  is  a  compulsory  levy 
of  50#  per  month  for  full  members  and 


week  for  eight  weeks,  $10  a  week  for 
a  further  eight  weeks,  and  $5  a  week 
for  a  further  ten  weeks,  or  (in  the 
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25#  for  probationers  to  help  toivard  the  members  of  five  years’  contin- 

i^intenance  of  the  unemployed  mem-  membership)  for  a  further  36 

■  into  u  TT  ■  c  weeks.  In  other  words,  the  Institute 

In  1912  when  the  Union  was  five  member  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the 


years  old — the  membership  was  3,338, 
and  it  paid  out  in  total  benefits  of  all 


council,  receive  $160;  a  Union  member 
is  entitled  to  $230  or  $360.  Perhaps  it 


kinds  the  ^m  of  $7,220.  Ten  years  surprising  that  the  Institute  con- 

later,  m  im,  the  membership  had  gone  tribution  is  low,  and  that  it  has  not 


later,  in  1922,  the  membership  had  gone 
up  to  4,190  and  the  total  benefit  pay¬ 
ments  to  $11,490.  In  1932,  when  the 


found  it  necessary  to  impose  a  levy. 

In  1931  the  Institute  paid  out  in  un- 


membership  rose  to  5,2W,  the  benefits  employment  benefit  $2,500.  The  Union 
had  jumped  up  to  $66,655— a  fact  which  p^jd  out  $44,775.  The  Institute  mem- 
explains  not  only  why  the  levy  was  bership  is  roughly  a  third  of  the  Union 
needed  but  also  the  value  of  the  N.U.J.  membership.  The  Institute  benefit  is 


to  men  who  lost  their  jobs  during  this 
period  of  widespread  depression. 

I  am  indebted  to  H.  M.  Richardson, 


roughly  one-eighteenth  of  the  Union 
benefit. 

One  fact  about  the  National  Union 


general  secretary  of  the  National  Union  of  journalists  which  causes  consider- 
of  Journalists,  for  a  statement  setting  able  distress  of  mind  among  employers 
forth  the  rights  of  the  Union  members  and  the  more  conservative  type  of  news- 
iii  regard  to  unemployment  relief.  He  papermen  is  that  it  is  definitely  a  trade 
points  out  that  every  member  of  the  union.  It  is  useless  to  blink  this  fact 
Union  who  has  paid  12  months’  con-  especially  when  its  trade  unionism  is 
tributions  is  entitled  to  unemployment  part  of  its  policy.  The  National  Union 
benefit  unless,  in  the  opinion  of  his  of  Journalists  is  affiliated  with  the 
branch  committee,  he  lost  his  employ-  Printing  and  Kindred  Trades  Federa- 
ment  in  consequence  of  misconduct,  in-  tion  and  by  that  affiliation  enjoys  the 
sobriety  or  culpable  neglect  of  profes-  support  of  the  other  unions  in  the 
sional  duty  or  resigns  without  sufficient  printing  industry.  Not  only  does  that 
cause.  He  has  the  right  of  appeal.  If  affiliation  lend  strength  to  the  Union; 
the  branch  committee  sanctions  benefit  it  also  provides  machinery  for  the 
payments  the  National  Executive  Coun-  peaceful  settlement  of  troubles  between 


the  Union  and  the  proprietors,  thus  re¬ 
ducing  disputes  to  the  minimum.  At 
the  same  time  the  weapon  of  the  strike 
is,  always  present  in  a  trade  union  and 
it  is  no  use  avoiding  the  fact  that  a 
strike  is  conceivably  possible.  The 
theory  is  that  an  organization  of  any 
kind  of  workers,  including  newspaper 
workers,  will  always  be  ineffective  un¬ 
less  the  right  to  strike  is  frankly  ad¬ 
mitted. 

This  right  is  so  universally  admitted 
today  that  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to 
emphasize  its  application  to  newspaper¬ 
men. 

The  individual  newspaperman  has 
claimed  the  right,  and  acted  on  that 
right,  to  throw  up  his  job  if  he  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  salary  or  with  the 
working  conditions  or  policy  of  the 
paper.  All  that  the  trade  union  claims 
is  that  under  certain  conditions  the 
entire  body  of  newspapermen  has  the 
right  to  cease  work  until  the  matters 
under  dispute  are  adjusted. 

In  practice,  newspapermen  do  not 
make  good  strikers.  Their  attitude  to¬ 
wards  the  British  general  strike  in 
1926  showed  that.  In  any  case  the  gen¬ 
eral  strike  is  not  a  fair  criterion  be¬ 
cause  it  created  a  strong  conflict  of 
opinion  not  only  among  journalists  but 
among  the  workers  in  general. 

The  point  is  that  in  its  normal  rela¬ 
tionship  with  newspaper  proprietors  the 
National  Union  of  Journalists  ap¬ 
proaches  as  a  trade  union  supported  by 
the  printing  unions,  and  not  merely  as  a 
body  of  men  and  women  who  must  de¬ 
pend  entirely  upon  the  goodwill  of  the 
employers,  unbacked  by  any  weapon 
whatever. 

I  wish  that  I  could  believe  that  em¬ 
ployers  would  always  grant  salary  in¬ 
creases  without  the  real  or  implied 
threat  of  a  strike,  but  I  remember  an 
experience  as  a  reporter  on  the  first 
newspaper  I  served  as  a  fully  fledged 
newspaperman.  I  approached  the  man¬ 
ager,  telling  him  that  I  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  raise  my  sal¬ 
ary.  I  did  this  once  or  twice,  obtaining 
small  increases  each  time,  but  always 
the  manager  solemnly  shook  his  head 
and  said  the  firm  could  not  possibly  af¬ 
ford  any  more.  Then,  when  the  Na¬ 
tional  Union  of  Journalists  secured 
minimum  salary  agreements  with  the 
proprietors  throughout  the  country,  my 
paper  promptly  recognized  the  new 
scale  and  paid  me  a  salary  which  was 
beyond  any  financial  dream  of  mine  at 
that  time.  This  amusing  experience 
created  a  suspicion  which  I  have  never 
lost  1 

It  would  worry  me  enormously  to 
involved  in  a  strike,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  equally  distressing  to  most 
newspapermen.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  think  that  we  shall  always  carry  on 
without  one;  but  it  is  certainly  true 
that  newspapermen  have  just  as  much 
right  to  strike,  if  necessary,  as  brick¬ 
layers  or  coal  miners. 

When  the  Institute  of  Journalists 
places  strong  emphasis  upon  the  pro¬ 
fessional  status  of  journalists,  as  Percy 
S.  Bullen  did  in  his  outline  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  activities,  I  enthusiastically  sup¬ 
port  this  emphasis.  But,  as  I  stated 
before,  the  recognition  of  any  journalist 
as  a  professional  man  is  up  to  himself ; 
if  he  is  an  educated  man,  and  behaves 
like  one,  he  will  quickly  be  accepted  as 
such. 

The  National  Union  of  Journalists, 
however,  is  keenly  interested  in  the 
professional  status  of  newspapermen 
even  if  it  places  so  much  emphasis 
upon  its  trade  union  character.  Not 
only  has  it  an  Education  Committee,  of 
which  J.  S.  Dean  is  secretary,  for  the 
stimulation  of  cultural  activities  among 
its  members,  but  it  also  undertakes  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  members  who  lose 
their  jobs,  or  are  victimized  in  any  way 
tiirough  refusal  to  do  work  incompatible 
(Continued  on  page  33) 
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HARN  GOES  TO  COAST 
ON  MISSIONARY  TRIP 


A.B.C.  Director  to  Find  Out  If  There 
Is  Anything  in  Bureau’s  Rules 
Inimical  to  Small  Papers — To 
Address  Several  Groups 


{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Jan.  3 — O.  C.  Harn,  man¬ 
aging  director  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  is  leaving  here  this  week 
for  a  trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  he 
will  speak  before  three  newspaper 
publishers’  meetings,  one  advertising 
agency  group,  together  with  informal 
conferences  with  a  number  of  west 
coast  A.  B.  C.  members. 

Mr.  Harn  will  speak  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Newspaper  Association  at  the  Portland 
Hotel,  Portland,  Ore.,  Jan.  8.  On  Jan. 
15  he  will  be  guest  speaker  in  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Cal.,  at  a  luncheon  to  be  attended 
by  newspaper  publishers  of  that  city 
and  surrounding  towns.  In  the  evening 
of  Jan.  IS,  Mr.  Harn  will  attend  a  din¬ 
ner  for  Pacific  coast  advertising  agency 
members  to  be  held  at  the  University 
Club  in  Los  Angeles.  He  will  also  visit 
A.  B.  C.  members  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Harn  will  speak  Jan.  19  at  the 
Oregon  Press  Conference  at  Eugene, 
Ore.  This  meeting  will  be  held  at  the 
school  of  journalism  at  the  University 
of  Oregon.  He  will  attend  both  the 
daily  and  weekly  newspaper  depart¬ 
mental  meetings. 

“This  trip  is  not  primarily  a  speech¬ 
making  tour,”  said  Mr.  Harn.  “I  am 
going  out  to  the  Pacific  coast  to  listen 
as  well  as  to  talk  and  to  find  out  if 
there  is  anything  in  the  Bureau’s  rules 
inimical  to  small  papers.” 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been 
a  number  of  resi^ations  from  the  A.  B. 
C.  by  small  dailies.  The  charge  has 
been  made  that  big  newspapers  domi¬ 
nate  the  Bureau,  although  actually  the 
smaller  papers  are  in  greater  majority, 
and  each  member  has  only  one  vote,  re¬ 
gardless  of  size,  at  the  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Mr,  Harn  pointed  out. 

The  three  months  arrearage  rule  of 
the  A.  B.  C.  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
objections  among  small  dailies  and 
weeklies,  Mr.  Ham  stated.  Even  the 
moratorium  on  the  arrearage  rule,  per¬ 
mitting  publications  to  count  subscrip¬ 
tions  as  paid  until  not  more  than  six 
months  in  arrears,  has  not  met  with 
general  approval  among  the  smaller  pa¬ 
pers,  who  often  are  in  the  habit  of  car¬ 
rying  subscribers  for  one  year  before 
collecting  their  money,  he  said. 

Mr.  Harn  is  anxious  to  get  the  small 
daily  and  weekly  publisher’s  views  on 
this  subject  as  well  as  any  other  prob¬ 
lems  he  may  have  in  connection  with 
A.  B.  C.  membership.  In  general,  Mr. 
Ham  feels  that  small  A.  B.  C.  papers 
benefit,  in  proportion,  as  much  as  do 
larger  dailies. 


JUUAN  MASON  APPOINTED 

Barklie  Henry  and  Bronson  W.  Gris- 
com,  owners  and  editors  of  the  Oyster 
Bay  Enterprise-Pilot,  Roslyn  News, 
and  Great  Neck  Record,  three  Nassau 
County,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  newspapers,  have 
announced  that  beginning  this  week 
Julian  S.  Mason,  until  last  September 
editor-in-chief  of  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Post,  would  join  the  staff  as  con¬ 
tributing  editor,  writing  a  column  on 
state,  national  and  international  affairs 
under  the  general  heading  “These 
Days." 


ATTACHMENTS  HLED 

Attachments  were  filed  in  Springfield, 
Mass.,  this  week  by  Cora  B.  Carlisle 
of  Deerfield,  Mass.,  against  Mrs. 
Minnie  R.  Dwight,  publisher,  and 
against  the  Holyoke  Transcript,  Inc.,  in 
ccMinection  with  suits  totalling  $20,000 
to  be  entered  in  Superior  Court  charg¬ 
ing  libel.  Counsel  for  the  plaintiff  con¬ 
tends  the  Holyoke  Transcript  printed 
an  editorial  while  her  application  for  a 
license  to  sell  alcoholic  drinks  was  be¬ 
fore  the  licensing  authorities,  which,  it 
is  charged,  was  untme  and  damaging. 


Frederick  Burr  Opper,  creator  of  “Happy  Hooligan”  and  many  other  comic 
characters,  and  dean  of  cartoonists,  shown  giving  Alexander  Raymond,  21-year- 
old  artist,  a  few  hints  on  the  trade  on  his  77th  birthday,  Jan.  2,  at  his  home 
in  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


FITZGERALD  PROMOTED 

Becomes  Director  of  Information, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  2— -J.  V. 
Fitzgerald,  New  York  and  Washington 
newspaperman,  has  been  named  direc¬ 
tor  of  information  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor,  effective  Jan.  1,  by 
appointment  of  Secretary  Frances  Per¬ 
kins.  He  has  been  in  the  department 
since  last  June  as  a  special  assistant. 

He  was  on  the  New  York  IVorld  staff 
from  1907  to  1917  when  he  came  to 
the  IVashin^ton  Post  remaining  until 
1924.  He  was  city  editor  of  the  Post 
during  the  four  years  Edward  B.  Mc¬ 
Lean  was  managing  editor.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  New  York  to  edit  the  Kino- 
grams  News  Reel  and  was  a  motion 
picture  executive  until  1930. 

Then  he  returned  to  writing,  and  his 
special  articles  were  widely  syndicated 
by  the  North  American  Newspaper 
-Alliance.  He  also  engaged  in  radio 
script  work  and  interviewing  over  the 
air. 


IN  JAIL  SEVEN  MONTHS 

For  criticizing  Chancellor  Adolph 
Hitler  in  an  article  written  a  year  ago 
Robert  Ames  Burr,  journalist  and  for¬ 
mer  diplomat,  spent  seven  months  in 
jail  in  Berlin  and  was  told  later  to 
get  out  of  the  country,  Mr.  Burr  told 
immigration  officers  on  his  arrival  in 
Boston  this  week.  Mr.  Burr  said  he 
was  well  treated  in  prison.  The  reason 
given  for  his  detention,  Mr.  Burr  said, 
was  that  his  passport  had  run  out. 


CHANGES  IN  FLUSHING 

Guy  Nordman,  editor  of  the  Flush¬ 
ing  (N.  Y.)  North  Shore  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal  since  Jan.  1,  1929,  has  resigned. 
Haynes  Trebor,  Journal  city  editor  for 
the  past  three  years,  has  been  appointed 
editor.  Robert  Patterson,  former  city 
editor  of  the  White  Plains  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Press,  has  been  made  city  editor 
of  the  Journal. 


CLUB  HEARS  COMMISSIONER 


N.  Y.  Advertising  Group  Told  of 
Crime  Cost  to  Public 

Bernard  J.  Fagan,  New  York  State 
Parole  Commissioner,  told  the  members 
of  the  Advertising  Club  of  New  York 
Jan.  3  that  increased  severity,  repres¬ 
sion  and  long-term  sentences  have  not 
decreased  the  crime  wave. 

Mr.  Fagan  said  that  it  costs  the 
public  $5,000  from  the  time  the  ^lice- 
man  puts  his  hand  on  the  criminal 
until  he  sees  him  in  Sing  Sing  Prison, 
and  that  for  every  family  man  in  prjson 
the  City  of  New  York  pays  $5  a 
week  to  care  for  each  of  his  children. 
In  addition,  it  costs  $500  a  year  to  keep 
a  man  in  prison,  and  it  only  costs  $75 
a  year  to  supervise  him  on  parole. 
There  are  7,000  inmates  in  New  York 
State  prisons  and  a  like  number  o.i 
parole,  of  which  more  than  4,000  are 
in  the  City  of  New  York,  he  said. 

In  pleading  for  shorter  sentences,  Mr. 
Fagan  said  that  many  of  the  men  in 
prison  might  be  very  properly  identi¬ 
fied  as  accidental  offenders:  that  after 
the  third  year  in  jail  the  average  pris¬ 
oner  is  completely  immersed  in  prison 
stupor;  that  he  was  opposed  to  molly¬ 
coddling,  but  strongly  in  favor  of  oro- 
tecting  society  without  destroying  the 
offender. 

Mr.  Fagan  predicted  that  the  sen¬ 
tencing  power  would  eventually  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  statewide  board 
and  evnlained  that  the  records  of  men 
eligible  for  parole  are  studied  by  the 
Parole  Board  for  three  months  before 
the  time  of  their  release.  Only  15 
per  cent  of  the  men  granted  paroles  in 
the  last  three  years  have  failed  to 
make  good,  he  said. 

H.  B.  LeQuatte,  vice-president  of  the 
club,  presided. 


MONOTYPE  EXPANDS  OFHCES 

The  Lanston  Monotype  Machine 
Company  has  taken  308  square  feet  of 
additional  space  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Building. 


CHICAGO  NEWS  GREETS 
CONGRESS’ OPENING  I 

- r-  . 

Republican  Paper,  in  Advertisement 
in  Washington  Daily,  Felicitates 
President  and  Wages  Return 
to  “Fundamentals” 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  4 — The  man.  i 
ner  in  which  political  barriers  were  cast 
aside  at  the  opening  of  the  regular  ses¬ 
sion  oi  Congress  Jan.  3,  was  accentuated 
by  a  lull-page  advertisement  which  ap-  ; 
peared  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  , 
sponsored  by  the  Chicago  Daily  News',  > 
Col.  Frank  Knox  is  publisher  of  the 
News.  The  advertisement  also  appeared 
in  the  News. 

The  advertisement  consisted  of  more 
than  a  half  page  half-tone  photograph 
of  a  bounteous  field  of  grain,  with 
spreading  trees  in  the  background.  Far 
to  the  left  were  shocks  of  wheat,  to  the 
right  was  growing  grain  while  in  the 
foreground  was  a  neatly  appearing 
farmer  shocking  his  bales  of  grain,  while 
another  farmer  carried  his  rich  sheaves 
to  the  great  heap  of  ripened  grain. 

“Back  to  Fundamentals,”  was  the  title 
underneath  the  picture,  which  also 
served  as  the  title  for  the  reading  mat¬ 
ter,  which  was  prefaced  with  “in  the  . 
sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,” 

— Genesis  3:19. 

”1933  has  been  a  tough  one,”  is  the  ^ 
preface  to  the  reading  matter,  after  ; 
which  a  brief  summary  of  events  from  \ 
Janpry  1,  1933,  are  given,  with  the 
crisis  of  last  March  when  the  bank  holi-  ' 
day  is  termed  “the  blackest  day  in 
American  history  since  the  fall  of  Fort 
Sumter.”  As  to  the  President,  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  reads ; 

“We  haven’t  always  agreed  with  him, 
and  at  times  as  you  well  know,  we  have 
said  so. .  .but  if  ever  any  man  stood  toe- 
to-toe  and  slugged  it  out  with  insuper¬ 
able  odds  that  man  has  been  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt.  -All  politics  and  par¬ 
tisanship  aside,  let  it  be  said  that  no 
.American  leader  ever  struck  with  such  L 
swiftness  or,  in  fairness,  with  greater  ( 
power.  He  has  squeezed  eons  into  hours 
and  written  history. .  .pages,  chapters, 
volumes  faster  than  the  reporters  could 
put  it  on  the  wire.  Our  sincerest  felici¬ 
tations  and  best  wishes  to  him.” 

After  a  reference  to  the  manner  in 
which  all  classes  have  upheld  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  hands,  the  advertisement  con¬ 
tinues  : 

“And,  now,  as  we  pass  from  the  year 
that  has  taught  us  much  into  a  year  we 
know  not  of,  let  us  cling  to  these  in¬ 
numerable  truths: 

“ - no  nation  can  ever  spend  its  way 

back  to  prosperity. .  .it’s  got  to  work 
its  way  back. .  .there  is  no  substitute  for  , 
work. .  .unearned  riches  cannot  endure 
...the  wealth  is  still  in  the  soil,  and  it 
is  ours  for  the  digging. .  .nothing  can  j 
take  the  place  of  plain  honesty. .  .and  ' 
richest  of  all  is  the  man  who  still  has  , 
friends. .  .and  faith.  ,  ' 

“Blackness  has  turned  into  dawn  and  [ 
dawn  into  day.  As  the  clouds  part  and  , 
the  sun  bursts  through,  unchanged  and  1 
unconcerned,  still  stands  the  eternal  veri-  i 
ties.  And  now,  to  you  and  to  yours, 
best  wishes  and  the  expressed  belief  that 
what  you  have  lost  will  come  back  to 
you  many  fold  and  that  your  successes 
of  yesterday  will  be  as  nothing  com-  i 
pared  with  your  victories  of  tomorrow,  > 
provided  you... Get  Back  to  Funda-  j 
MENTALS.”  I 

The  fact  that  Col.  Knox  is  regarded  j 
one  of  the  leading  Republican  newspaper 
publishers  of  the  country,  but  free  at  all 
times  to  criticize  when  criticism  is  due, 
caused  the  advertisement  to  create  in¬ 
terest  in  Washington. 
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SHIP  NEWS  MEN  ELECT  I 

At  the  27th  annual  meeting  of  the  j 
Ship  News  Reporters  Association  of 
New  York,  Dec.  30,  James  P.  Lanehart 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Journal  was  ! 
elected  president  for  1934.  T.  Walter  j 
Williams  of  the  New  York  Times  was  ) 
chosen  vice-president ;  Rayness  S.  Cope¬ 
land  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  ; 
secretary,  and  John  Sampson  of  the  | 
.W«’  York  American,  treasurer.  { 


9 
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itor  &  Publisher  for  January  6,  1^34 


GRADUATES  RAISING  PRESS  STANDARDS 

Effects  of  University  Training  Beneficial,  School  Heads  Believe — Convention  Discusses  Better 
Training  for  Students  and  Hears  Criticism  from  Editors — Mapel  Elected  President 


(Special  to  Editok  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Jan.  2 — just  as  President 
Rc^evelt’s  so-called  "brain  trust” 
is  playing  an  important  part  in  shaping 
governmental  policies,  so  may  properly 
trained  graduates  of  schools  of  journal¬ 
ism  assist  the  press  of  this  country  in 
developing  better  newspapers  and,  in  so 
doing,  create  better  public  understand¬ 
ing  in  this  new  era  of  American  life. 

This  is  the  impression  gleaned  by  an 
observer  at  the  annual  conventions  of 
the  American  Association  of  Schools 
and  Departments  of  Journalism  and 
the  American  Association  of  Teachers 
of  Journalism  in  session  here  last 
week.  Details  of  the  former  meeting 
were  reported  in  last  week’s  issue  of 
Editor  &  Publisher.  The  Amerjcan 
.Association  of  Teachers  of  Journalism, 
including  the  same  body  of  men  and 
women  for  the  most  part,  began  their 
meeting  on  Friday  and  gave  thought¬ 
ful  attention  to  the  fitness  of  journal¬ 
ism  graduates  and  discussed  various 
ways  in  which  they,  as  teachers,  can 
better  serve  their  students  and  the 


“The  American  Association  of  Teach¬ 
ers  of  Journalism  takes  this  means  of 
expressing  the  hope  that  this  proposed 
inquiry  shall  be  made  mandatory,  and 
that  it  shall  include  not  only  the  hours 
of  labor  and  the  wages  therefor,  but 
also  a  census  of  journalistic  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States,  so  far  as 
this  may  be  achieved  in  compatability 
with  the  nature  and  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  proposed  inquiry,” 

Upon  inquiry  here  this  week,  Editor 
&  Publisher  was  told  by  Harvey 
Kelly,  of  the  A.N.P.A.,  that  work  on 
the  national  survey  of  hours  and  wages 
of  editorial  workers  was  nearing  com¬ 
pletion,  but  could  not  be  released  other 
than  by  direction  of  the  Code  Authority. 
He  indicated,  however,  that  the  study 
would  probably  be  the  most  comprehen¬ 
sive  survey  of  editorial  department  em¬ 
ployment  yet  made. 

Ralph  L.  Crosman,  University  of 


York  and  elsewhere  may  develop  into 
a  force  in  the  right  direction.  We  can, 
I  think,  with  propriety  and  safety,  lend 
our  support  to  that  movement.” 

The  instructors  did  not  confine  their 
discussions  to  within  their  own  ranks, 
but  invited  in  practical  newspapermen 
to  tell  them  of  their  shortcomings  as 
well  as  to  hear  their  praise.  Both  points 
of  view  were  well  presented  during  the 
course  of  the  two-day  meeting.  Fields 
for  research  in  newspaper  business 
problems  were  stressed  as  important 
projects  for  schools  to  undertake. 

G.  W.  Barrett,  managing  editor  of 
the  Evanston  (Ill.)  News-Index  fol¬ 
lowed  Mr.  Crosman  in  a  discussion  on 
the  fitness  of  journalism  graduates  for 
practical  newspaper  work.  Admitting 
that  the  pendulum  is  apparently  swing¬ 
ing  back  among  newspaper  editors  in 
favor  of  journalism  graduates.  Mr. 
Barrett  pointed  out  that  in  the  past 


Colorado,  sounded  the  keynote  of  the  "^^ny  editors  expected  far  too  much 
convention  in  his  presidential  address  o*  journalism  students  and  then  were 
Friday  morning.  Prof.  Crosman  spoke  sorely  disappointed  in  their  apparent 
in  favor  of  establishing  a  higher  stand-  lack  of  general  knowledge. 

Mancl  Washinirton  and  professional  ethics,  better  work-  ‘‘Editors  are  now  more  tolerant,  fair  ^  ^  . . .  . . . 

Lee  University,* was  elected  president  of  1.^,  worki'r?"anH‘’/®^!‘‘H"f  He^  crittTzid"?ournali?m  schwlf^how-  afterno^  ses- 

thp  A  A  T  I  k'piinpth  DUnn  Tlnivpr.  workers,  and  appealed  for  teaching  tie  criticized  journalism  scnoois,  now  which  H.  F.  Harrington,  North- 

sity  of  Minnesota,  was  chosen  vice-  Pay  more  attention  to  news-  western  University,  presided,  with  a 

president  of  the  organization  and  H. 

H.  Herbert,  University  of  Oklahoma, 


newspaners. 
William  L 


cial  phenomenon  sensitive  to  mass  feel- 
ing.” 

Turning  his  attention  to  the  new 
era  in  present-day  American  life,  Mr. 
Smith  said  the  average  newspaper 
reader  seems  to  have  acquired  a  differ¬ 
ent  point  of  view  and  “is  more  excited 
today  about  Washin^on  news  than  he 
is  in  the  latest  comic  strip.”  He  re¬ 
marked  : 

“I  am  sure  there  would  be  almost  as 
many  complaints  today  if  we  left  out 
Walter  Lippmann  as  if  we  left  out 
Tarzan.  The  sober  side  of  journalism 
appears  to  be  winning  out,  and  there  is 
greater  attention  given  to  foreign  news 
and  a  more  scientific  attitude  all 
around.” 

Mr.  Smith  issued  a  word  of  warn¬ 
ing  to  journalism  instructors  when  he 
concluded  his  t£ilk  by  asserting  that 
newspapers  don’t  need  any  so-called 
“pale  intellectuals.” 

“For  every  one  of  the  ‘pale’  type, 
give  us  three  or  four  rough  and  ready 
fighters,  fearing  nothing,  and  ready  for 
battle,”  he  said. 

Roscoe  B.  Ellard,  University  of  Mis- 


paper  crusading. 

“More  honor  has  come  to  the  news¬ 
paper  profession  from  the  crusading  ac¬ 
tivities  of  newspapers  than  from  any 

Ralph  L.  Cro,™„.  UnivaraU,  of  TnT^S  AThTaU" S 

paigns  of  exposure  of  graft,  vice  and  cor- 


was  re-elected  secretary-treasurer.  Elec¬ 
ted  to  membership  on  the  executive 


Colorado,  and  Buford  O.  Brown,  Stan¬ 
ford  University. 

The  association  voted  to  hold  its  1934 
convention  at  Lexington,  Va.,  follow¬ 
ing  the  eloquent  invitation  of  Prof. 
Mapel.  The  1934  convention  will  in¬ 
clude  a  trip  to  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  journalism  instructors  adopted 
the  following  resolution  relative  to 
news  and  editorial  department  employes 
of  newspapers  being  granted  represen¬ 
tation  on  the  newspaper  industrial 
board: 

“Whereas,  The  code  for  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  practices  in  the  daily  newspaper 
field  now  awaiting  signature  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  estab¬ 
lishes  a  newspaper  industrial  board  rep¬ 
resenting  both  employers  and  employes, 
and 

“Whereas,  It  is  the  sense  of  the 
American  Teachers  of  Journalism  that 
representation  on  this  industrial  board 
should  include  news  and  editorial  de¬ 
partments  of  newspapers  signatory  to 
the  Code; 

“Therefore,  Be  it  resolved  by  this 
association  that  news  and  editorial  de¬ 
partment  employes  should  be  granted 
representation  on  such  industrial  board.” 

The  association  endorsed  the  general 
principles  of  the  new  Newspaper  Guild 
as  follows: 

‘Whereas,  Editorial  department 


ruption  in  official  circles,  campaigns 
which  involve,  perhaps,  personal  danger 
to  the  reporter  engaged  upon  them,  that 
demand  a  personal  courage  that  would 
make  a  man  willing  to  go  to  jail  for 
the  sake  of  the  cause  for  which  he  is 
fighting,  even  as  the  newspaper  men  of 
the  seventeenth  century  in  England 
went  to  jail.” 

He  urged  that  students  should  be 
taught  to  be  critical  of  established  prac¬ 
tices  in  all  newspaper  departments.  He 
also  called  for: 

Discontinuance  of  the  use  of  the  stu- 


to  just  what  they  were  trying  to  do. 
He  said  there  seems  to  be  a  wide  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion,  whether  journalism 
students  are  being  trained  for  a  profes¬ 
sion.  trade  or  craft. 

Mr.  Barrett  voiced  his  personal 
opinion  in  stating  that  he  hoped  jour¬ 
nalism  would  never  become  a  pro¬ 
fession  in  the  sense  that  its  members 
would  be  bound  by  antiquated  codes  of 
ethics.  Neither  did  he  want  to  see  jour¬ 
nalism  become  a  trade  and  newspaper 
workers  acquiring  the  tradesmen  s  atti¬ 
tude  towards  their  jobs.  He  was  in¬ 
clined  to  feel  that  the  craft  ideal  comes 
closer  to  the  sentiments  of  most  prac¬ 
tical  newspapermen.  He  suggested 
journalism  instructors  adopt  a  more 
uniform  goal  for  their  students  to 
achieve  in  this  respect.  The  News  In¬ 
dex  editor  also  urged  instructors  to 
teach  their  students  humility,  declar- 


forceful  evaluation  of  editorial  pages 
and  editorial  writers,  based  on  a  study 
of  editorial  page  practices  of  65  leading 
metropolitan  dailies.  His  comments 
and  those  of  newspaper  editors  whom 
he  questioned  concerning  editorial  page 
methods,  are  printed  on  page  11  of  this 
issue. 

Lawrence  Martin,  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  Gayle  C.  Walker,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Nebraska,  contributed  comment 
to  Mr.  Ellard’s  address  on  “The  Ren¬ 
aissance  of  the  Editorial  Page  Since 
March  4.”  Both  speakers  pointed  out 
the  need  of  better  editorial  pages  in 
small  dailies  and  weeklies  and  referred 
to  the  competition  of  outside  interests 
with  editorials,  as  well  as  the  need_  of 
fresh  subjects  and  better  typographical 
treatment. 

Following  the  report  of  John  E. 


wher^Tiradequate  ihose'who  comTs^king’theV  first  jobs  cerning  c^^ration  with  the  American 

Ak  i  auequaic.  •  ,  rpnnrters  He  continued:  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  and  the 

texlKs""’^  prejudice  against  ^  ask  three  things  of  National  Editorial  Association,  Mamn 

More  effort  toward  the  end  of  having  those  whom  they  employ  to  write  the  H.  Qeager,  managing  editor  of  Mtl- 
more  cnori  io«dra  me  eno  oi  naving  ^  dogged  faithfulness  to  the  manure /oMma/,  representing  the  A.  S. 

principle  of  freedom  of  the  press,  a 
little  imagination  and  humor ;  and  a 
profound,  honest  love  of  human  be¬ 
ings  and  an  interest  in  what  they  do 
and  think.” 


mg  that  newspapers  ask  very  Jittle  of  ^rewry.  University  of^ 


everv  newspaper  recruit  its  staff  ex¬ 
clusively  from  graduates  of  schools  of 
journalism. 

The  exertion  of  influence  to  bring 
about  better  compensation  for  news¬ 
paper  men  and  women. 

An  effort  to  help  organize  the 
smaller  colleges  into  a  group  offering 
pre-journalism  courses,  rather  than 
continuing  to  offer  inadequate  journal¬ 
ism  courses. 

“Salaries  paid  in  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ments  of  most  newspapers  and  by  some 
press  associations  are  ridiculous  in  com- 


N.  E.,  spoke  on  the  vast  amount  of 
“scholarly  discourse”  from  the  nation’s 
capital  these  days  and  the  job  of  jour¬ 
nalism  teachers  to  ^uip  students 
“to  wrestle  with  the  brain  trust.”  Mr. 


Prof  Lawrence  W.  Murphy.  Univer-  Creager  emphasized  the  importance  of 
sitv  of  Illinois  spoke  in  behalf  of  background  education  in  political  sci- 
journalism  schoiils  in  answer  to  Mr.  ence,  economics,  sociology,  pneral  sci- 
Barrett’s  remarks.  Mr.  Murphy  stated  ence  and  foreign  languages  for  journal- 
that  schools  of  journalism  are  dedi-  ism  graduates. 

cated  to  the  proposition  that  journal-  “We  need  the  best  stock  in  this  land 
ism  is  a  profession  and,  therefore,  en-  to  be  good  and  faithful  servants  to  the 

WHEREAS,  xLauona.  aeparimem  . . .  -re - -  deavor  to  develop  the  Profession  along  public.”  he  said,  “because  I  am  con- 

workers  of  daily  newspapers  of  the  parison  with  the  importance  of  the  ser-  the  highest  ethical  lines.  He  explaine  vmced  it  is  the  duty  of  the  press  Jo 

.  r-.  .  ,  ^  *^.7  ...  ..: - — I  •>  k_  — :j  «'rk_.  _  while  journalism  teachers  may  know  and  tell  the  facts  in  this  present 

differ  in  their  methods  of  training  stu-  age.”  He  paid  tribute  to  journalism 

dents,  still  they  are  all  going  in  the  schools  that  are  turning  out  this  type 
same  direction.”  of  student  to  take  a  place  in  news- 

Mr.  Murphy  pointed  out  that  schools  paper  work, 
of  journalism  in  this  country  have  Creager  commented  briefly  upon 

been  in  existence  for  only  25  years  and  recent  outcry  concerning  possibility 
have  made  comparatively  worthwhile  infringement  upon  the  freedom  of 
strides,  in  comparison  to  the  many  press,  declaring  these  warnings 

years  it  took  medical  and  law  schools  “j^ave  left  me  somewhat  cold,  although 
to  develop  curricula  that  prodded  co^  newspapermen  who  do  see  this 

petent  doctors  and  lawyers.  He  stated  ^jancer  can’t  be  entirely  wrong.”  He 
that  schools  of  journalism -ttway  wct  continued: 

turning  out  a  better  type  of  stuaen  .  “Newspapers  should  give  good  dis- 
in  general,  than  ever  before,  and  w  interested  service  to  their  readers  and 
confining  their  output  to  about  ,  doing  will  win  their  good-will  and 

each  year.  .  support.  The  public  knows  when  the 

An  appraisal  of  the  modern  Amer-  press  is  honestly  serving  it  and  won’t 
ican  newspaper  was  given  by  permit  any  government  to  muzzle  news- 

Justin  Smith,  Chicago  Daily  News  papers.  But  the  public  has  a  right  to 
managing  editor.  Mr.^  Smith  sketched  demand  good  and  faithful  service.” 

Mr.  Creager  referred  to  coloring  of 


United  States  have  recently  completed 
the  formulation  of  a  Newspaper  Guild, 
in  order  to  effect  improvements  in  con¬ 
ditions  of  employment  and  to  achieve 
recognition  of  the  professional  nature 
of  their  tasks, 

“Therefore,  Be  it  resolved  that  the 
American  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Journalism  expresses  its  approval  of  the 
general  principles  enunciated  in  the  na¬ 
tional  constitution  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild,  and  further  highly  commends  the 
recognition  of  the  professional  nature 
of  journalistic  endeavor  contained  there¬ 
in.” 

The  association  also  adopted  a  reso¬ 
lution.  urging  that  editorial  workers 
should  be  brought  under  the  provisions 
of  the  national  newspaper  code  “as  soon 
as  feasible”  relative  to  hours  of  dutv 


vice  rendered,”  he  said.  “That  a  man 
is  receiving  only  $50  or  $60  per  week 
after  four  years  of  preparation  and 
five  to  ten  years  of  service — as  many 
are — is  a  fact  to  arouse  the  indigna¬ 
tion  of  us  all. 

“A  man  who  has  spent  four  years 
in  a  school  of  journalism  preparing  for 
newspaper  work,  and  proved  himself  on 
the  job  is  entitled  to  compensation  at 
least  as  high  as  the  average  income  of 
the  lawyer  or  the  doctor.  This  is  about 
$5,000  a  year.  His  value  to  the  paper 
in  dollars  and  cents  alone  justifies  this. 
His  relationships  to  society  as  a  whole 
more  than  justify  it.  His  daily  task  in 
which  he  may  ruin  a  reputation  or  ad¬ 
vance  a  career,  destroy  a  business  or 
develop  industry,  mislead  a  voting  unit, 
or  promote  constructive  government — 
is  more  vital,  more  important,  more 


.,  .  —  ■  - -  ■  - 13  iiiuic  liluic  tank,  mauaKlIlK  cuitui .  1*11. 

and  their  wages.  The  teachers  adopted  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  individual  the  growth  of  the  Daily  News,  telling  rere.reu  iu  u. 

“bon’  pointing  out  the  and  of  society  as  a  whole  than  the  of  the  courageous  battles  of  its  found-  newspapers  as 

^aiue  to  the  profession  of  journalism  of  work  of  the  doctor,  or  the  lawyer ;  and  ers.  the  late  Victor  F.  Lawson  and  the  gn  offense  against  freedom  of  the 
.^.’^^^bsive  survey  ^^of  employment  ‘the  servant  is  worthy  of  his  hire.’  late  Melville  E.  Stone.  He  defined  the  press, 

conditions  in  that  field”  and  stated:  “The  recent  guild  movement  in  New  modern  .American  newspaper  as  a  “so-  (Continued  on  page  33) 
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N.  Y.  GUILD  TO  STUDY 
MEMBERS'  FINANCES 

Committee  Named  to  Make  Survey  of 
Salary  Curve,  Savings,  Credit  and 
Risks — Guild  Men  Meet  with 
Typographical  Leaders 


The  formation  of  a  Committee  on 
Security  to  arrange  and  carry  out  an 
economic  survey  of  newspapermen  and 
women  in  New  York  City  and  their 
families  was  announced  this  week  by 
Allen  Raymond,  president  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  of  New  York.  Ian  Mack, 
assistant  to  the  financial  editor  of  the 
A'eu'  York  World-Telegram,  has  been 
appointed  chairman  of  the  committee, 
which  will  make  its  study  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  advisers  from  one  of  the  large 
insurance  companies,  a  medical  associa¬ 
tion  similar  to  the  New  York  County 
Medical  Association  or  the  New  York 
State  Medical  Association,  and  an  au¬ 
thority  on  family  credit  from  one  of 
the  large  city  banks. 

The  survey  will  be  designed  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  Guild  with  a  complete  picture 
of  the  present  economic  status  of  news¬ 
papermen  and  women  and  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  confidentially. 

The  survey  will  be  used  not  only 
as  a  basis  for  discussions  with  news¬ 
paper  publishers,  but  in  the  development 
of  plans  for  increasing  the  security  of 
Guild  members  and  raising  their  econo¬ 
mic  status  by  action  of  the  Guild  it¬ 
self,  Mr.  Raymond  said.  The  scope 
of  the  survey  has  not  yet  been  out¬ 
lined  completely,  he  pointed  out,  but 
it  w;ill  inevitably  trace  the  curve  of 
earnings  from  beginnings  of  newspaper 
employment  to  the  close. 

As  now  planned  the  survey  will  try 
to  establish  such  facts  as  to  what 
amount,  if  any,  savings  have  been  ef¬ 
fected  from  newspaper  salaries  as  such 
and  not  from  outside  earnings  or  wind¬ 
falls.  It  will  try  to  learn  the  facts  of 
newspapermen’s  and  women’s  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  purchase  of  homes  and 
their  financing.  It  will  also  try  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  degree  of  risk  of  unemploy¬ 
ment.  the  incidence  of  sickness  and 
medical  expense,  hospitalization  and  the 
like.  It  will  go  into  the  credit  arrange¬ 
ments  whereby  newspapermen  in  com¬ 
mon  with  other  white-collar  families 
have  so  often  been  subjected  to  extor¬ 
tion  by  loan  sharks. 

Representatives  of  the  New  York 
Guild  and  members  of  Typographical 
Union  No.  6  from  various  downtown 
New  York  chapels  and  commercial  print 
shops  disclosed  common  problems  at 
a  meeting  in  the  Pulitzer  Building  on 
Dec.  28,  when  the  proposal  was  made 
that  a  joint  committee  of  the  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  and  the  Newspaper 
Guild  of  New  York  be  formed  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  broad-scale  plan  to  solve  their 
common  problems  of  unemployment. 

James  P.  Redmond,  vice-president  of 
the  T>'pographical  Union,  assured  the 
Guild  representatives  that  they  would 
receive  the  fullest  cooperation  and  sup¬ 
port  in  their  activities  from  the  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union.  The  chairman  of 
the  mating,  which  had  been  called  by 
the  printers  to  organize  the  Downtown 
Union  Label  Club,  announced  that  he 
would  submit  a  proposal  to  form  a 
joint  committee  to  the  general  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Union  and  a  further  meet¬ 
ing  of  representatives  of  both  bodies 
has  been  tentatively  arranged. 

An  open  meeting  for  the  membership 
of  the  New  York  Guild  to  hear  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Assembly’s  and  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee’s  actions  and  of  the 
process  of  national  formation  of 
guilds  was  scheduled  to  be  held  at 
the  Hotel  Astor  at  9:30  p.  m.  Janu¬ 
ary  5. 


DROPS  PINK  NEWSPRINT 

Because  of  complaints  that  the  paper 
is  hard  to  read  when  printed  on  pink 
newsprint,  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News 
Leader,  beginning  Jan.  1,  abandoned  the 
use  of  pink  paper  and,  instead,  is 
“streaking”  the  right  outside  margin  of 
the  front  page  with  blue  to  distinguish 
the  5  o’clo^  Final  Markets  edition  from 
the  Home  Edition. 


HOWARD.  SCRIPPS  TO  SAIL 

Roy  W.  Howard,  chairman  of  the 
board,  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
and  Robert  P.  Scripps,  president  of  the 
newspaper  group,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Howard  and  Mrs.  Scripps,  will  sail 
from  San  Francisco  Jan.  19  in  the 
Malolo  of  the  Matson  Line  for  an 
extended  vacation  in  Hawaii. 


MICHIGAN  AND  OHIO 
TAKE  UQUOR  COPY 

Retail  Sales  Start  Slowly  in  Former 
State,  Limiting  Linage — No  Men¬ 
tion  of  Retail  Locations  Per¬ 
mitted  in  Ohio 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisekr) 
Detroit,  Jan.  3 — The  advent  of  legal 
liquor  in  Michigan  on  Dec.  30  did  not 
result  in  any  material  increase  in  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  State. 

With  the  exception  of  Hiram  Walker 
and  Canada  Dry,  distillers  and  distri¬ 
butors  have  not  placed  any  great 
amount  of  copy  in  Detroit  papers.  _ 
Advertising  executives  in  Detroit  say 
they  believe  that  a  considerable  amount 
of  liquor  copy  will  be  released  in 
Detroit  and  Michigan  later  on  when 
the  State  Liquor  Control  Commission 
has  perfected  its  retail  sales  organiza¬ 
tion  and  has  authorized  the  sale  of 
liquor  by  the  glass. 

Only  four  retail  liquor  stores,  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  Commission,  were  opened 
in  Detroit  last  Saturday  and  only  four 
were  opened  out  in  the  state — at  Sag¬ 
inaw,  Grand  Rapids,  Kalamazoo,  and 
Jackson.  Temporary  two-day  permits 
to  sell  liquor  by  the  glass  were  issued 
to  less  than  100  places  in  Detroit 
Saturday  to  take  care  of  the  holiday 
trade.  No  other  licenses  in  the  State 
were  issued  and,  starting  again  Tues¬ 
day,  there  were  no  places  in  Michigan 
in  which  the  sale  of  liquor  by  the  glass 
was  legal.  It  is  expected  that  it  will 
be  at  least  two  weeks  yet  before 
licenses  to  sell  by  the  glass  will  be 
granted  by  the  Commission. 

In  Detroit  there  was  some  copy 
placed  Saturday  and  Sunday  by  estab¬ 
lishments  that  had  obtained  the  tem¬ 
porary  two-day  permits. 

No  advertising  restriction.s  are  in 
effect  in  any  of  the  Detroit  papers 
heavy  circulation  territories  and  there 
are  no  known  restrictions  in  Michigan. 


Columbus,  O.,  Jan.  2 — The  Ohio 
Liquor  Commission  has  issued  an  in¬ 
formal  order  to  the  effect  that  national 
advertising  of  liquor  shall  be  permitted 
in  Ohio  but  it  must  not  designate  the 
place  where  it  may  be  obtained.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  close  watch  will  be  kept  on 
all  liquor  advertising  circulated  in  Ohio 
to  see  that  it  is  not  unduly  extravagant 
in  its  claims. 

The  Commission  took  the  position 
that  names  and  brands  of  hard  liquors 
could  properly  be  advertised  in  Ohio 
but  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to 
stimulate  the  sale. 

It  also  was  ruled  that  advertising  of 
beer  with  a  high  alcoholic  content 
should  be  permitted  but  in  such  adver¬ 
tisements  the  home  delivery  feature 
must  be  stressed. 


Florida  publishers,  seeking  to  obtain 
copies  of  New  York  and  other  news¬ 
papers  without  deletion  of  the  liquor 
advertising  carried  in  some  editions, 
have  obtained  a  ruling  from  the  Post- 
office  Department  permitting  this. 

C.  P.  Helfenstein,  of  the  Liz'e  Oak 
(Fla.)  SuzL'anee  Democrat,  president  of 
the  Florida  Press  Association,  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  Solicitor  K.  A. 
Crowley,  of  the  Postoffice  Department 
at  Washington,  which  says : 

“I  have  to  advise  you  that  should 
this  question  be  presented  here  by  any 
postmaster  for  a  ruling  as  to  whether 
original  copies  of  newspapers  contain¬ 
ing  liquor  advertisements  may  be  mailed 
to  another  new'spaper  in  a  state  where 
liquor  advertising  is  prohibited,  he 
would  be  instructed  to  accept  the  papers 
for  mailing.” 


SALES  TAX  DRIVE  WINS 

Illinois  Supreme  Court  Upholds 
Measure  Pioneered  by  Daily 

Elimination  of  the  state’s  general 
property  tax  and  the  saving  of  approxi¬ 
mately  S35,000,(X)0  to  Illinois  property 
owners  by  the  substitution  of  the  two 
per  cent  sales  tax,  marked  a  victory 
last  week  for  the  Chicago  Herald  and 
Examiner,  after  a  two-year  campaign. 
.\lthough  supported  by  other  local 
newspapers,  the  sales  tax  plan  was 
pioneer^  by  the  Herald  and  Examiner, 
which  sent  reporters  to  Mississippi  to 
study  the  sales  tax  operations  in  that 
state. 

After  a  sustained  campaign  of  more 
than  a  year,  the  first  sales  tax  meas¬ 
ure,  providing  a  three  per  cent  tax  on 
purchases,  was  passed  in  May,  1933, 
but  was  later  declared  unconstitutional 
on  technical  grounds.  A  second  bill 
was  introduced  providing  a  two  per  cent 
sales  tax,  which  became  effective  last 
July  and  w'as  recently  upheld  by  the 
Illinois  Supreme  Court.  Gov.  Horner’s 
announcement  last  week  of  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  state’s  general  property  tax 
was  in  keeping  with  the  Herald  and 
Examiner's  original  contention. 

“From  the  first,  the  sales  tax  was 
forwarded  as  a  measure  which  would 
painlessly  produce  substantial  revenue 
immediately,  provide  unemployment  re¬ 
lief  funds  and  finally  ease  the  burden  on 
real  estate,”  said  Victor  Watson,  Her¬ 
ald  and  Examiner  managing  editor,  in 
discussing  the  two-year  editorial  cam¬ 
paign.  “It  was  repeatedly  pointed  out 
by  the  Herald  and  Examiner  that  the 
sales  tax  would  be  the  easiest  to  col¬ 
lect  and  at  the  same  time  would  be 
popularly  accepted  by  citizens  who  ob¬ 
ject  to  large  tax  bills  sent  annually.” 

Among  the  Chicago  civic  and  busi¬ 
ness  leaders  who  have  publicly  praised 
the  Herald  and  Examiner  for  the  fight 
to  lift  real  estate  tax  burdens  through 
the  sales  tax  levy,  was  Albert  D.  Las¬ 
ker,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Lord  and 
Thomas  advertising  agency. 


WILEY  DISCUSSES  PRESS 


Business  Manager,  in  Radio  Talk, 
Tells  of  Newspapers’  Influence 

Louis  Wiley,  business  manager.  New 
York  Times,  in  a  radio  address  this 
week  over  Station  WMCA  discussed 
“Newspapers  as  a  Factor  in  Construc¬ 
tive  Thinking.” 

“If  we  are  to  call  to  high  office  in 
our  nation,  states  and  municipalities  the 
leaders  best  qualified  to  deal  with  the 
problems  which  confront  us  on  every 
hand,  our  citizens  must  do  their  part 
by  devoting  constructive  thought  to 
public  affairs,”  Mr.  Wiley  said. 

“Although  these  remarks  are  trans¬ 
mitted  by  radio,”  Mr.  Wiley  continued, 
“I  am  sure  that  even  the  able  men  in 
charge  of  this  means  of  wide  and  in¬ 
stantaneous  communication  with  the 
people  will  agree  that  no  single  agency- 
in  spreading  information  among  the 
people  equals  the  daily  newspaper.” 

“When  we  begin  to  think  of  forty 
million  copies  of  the  newspaper  being 
distributed  daily,  more  than  one  copy 
for  every  family  in  the  nation,  we  begin 
to  have  some  conception  of  the  power 
of  the  newspaper  in  influencing  the 
thoughts  of  our  citizenship.” 

“Only  the  other  day  a  professor  of 
political  economy  at  one  of  our  great 
universities  listed  the  names  of  18  per¬ 
sons  who,  he  said,  were  the  only  ones 
who  knew  the  real  meaning  of  money. 
Not  a  newspaper  editor  was  on  the  list. 
I  think  he  is  mistaken  in  not  including 
several  editors  of  my  own  acquaintance. 
But  whether  these  editors  belong  on 
the  list  or  not,  it  is  important  for  the 
reader  to  remember  that  the  newspapers 
publish  the  opinions  of  the  18  persons 
who  are  on  the  list.  Their  names  ap¬ 
pear  quite  frequently  in  the  news  col¬ 
umns  of  our  better  newspapers.  What 
these  men  say  and  write  about  the 
nature  of  our  money,  about  our  cur¬ 
rency  problems,  and  about  our  national 
and  international  policies  is  news,  and 
the  intelligent  editors  of  many  news¬ 
papers  so  recognize  it. 


GRAND  JURY  BEGINS  I 

NEWSSTAND  INQUIRY  ‘ 

Prosecution  of  N.  Y.  Racketeers  ^ 

Promised  by  New  District  At¬ 
torney — Graft  May  Have 
Exceeded  $1,000,000  | 

Prosecution  of  newsstand  racketeers 
in  New  York  City  became  imminent 
this  week  as  the  new  district  attorney, 
William  C.  Dodge,  promised  action 
against  them  “no  matter  who  is  hit.”  ■ 
On  Jan.  4,  and  again  on  Jan.  5,  he  | 
appeared  before  the  Grand  Jury  with  t 

License  Commissioner  Sidney  S.  Levine,  { 

who  submitted  evidence  he  had  pro-  J 

cured  in  regard  to  irregularities  in  the  j 

issuance  of  newsstand  licenses. 

“It  doesn’t  make  any  difference  who  f 
they  are.  They  will  be  prosecuted  to 
the  limit,”  Dodge  declared.  Frank  E. 
Carstarphen,  executive  assistant  to  the 
district  attorney,  attended  hearings  this 
week  in  the  investigation  as  an  “ob¬ 
server”  for  Dodge,  and  on  Thursday 
Irving  Brawer  was  present  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Paul  Blanshard,  commis¬ 
sioner  of  accounts.  Carstarphen  and 
.Assistant  District  Attorney  Harold  W. 
Hastings  appeared  before  the  Grand 
Jury  with  Commissioner  Levine  and 
District  Attorney  Dodge  on  Thurs¬ 
day. 

It  was  believed  likely  that  the  in¬ 
vestigation  would  be  taken  out  of  (Com¬ 
missioner  Levine’s  hands  this  week-end 
and  placed  in  charge  of  Commissioner  ■ 
Blanshard  and  his  counsel,  Irving  Ben  I 
Cooper,  who  was  the  principal  fact  I 
finder  for  Judge  Samuel  Seabury  when  ' 
the  latter  made  his  investigation  of  af¬ 
fairs  in  New  York  City  that  led  to 
the  overthrow  of  the, Tammany  organi¬ 
zation  in  November. 

(Commissioner  Levine  has  headed  the 
Department  of  Licenses  only  since  No¬ 
vember,  when  James  F.  (3eraghty  was 
ousted  by  Mayor  O’Brien  for  having 
supported  the  candidacy  of  Joseph  V. 
McKee  for  mayor.  ■ 

Geraghty  has  been  charged  during  I 
the  hearings  with  having  granted  all 
applications  for  licenses  bearing  an 
OK  by  Inspector  Joseph  W.  O’Connor, 
who  was  described  as  Geraghty’s 
“financial  secretary.”  O’Connor  was 
suspended  from  the  department,  pend¬ 
ing  a  trial,  by  Commissioner  Levine 
this  week. 

Just  before  resuming  the  hearings 
after  the  New  Year’s  holidays  Com¬ 
missioner  Levine  estimated  that  at 
least  $500,000  in  graft  changed  hands 
in  the  200  to  300  cases  that  have  been 
subject  to  investigation.  He  asserted 
that  while  he  could  not  produce  defi¬ 
nite  proof  of  his  statement  it  was  “very 
apparent”  to  anyone  who  studied  the  i 
facts.  As  there  are  in  all  3,8()0  city- 
owned  newsstands,  the  amounts  in¬ 
volved  might  exceed  a  million  dollars, 
he  said. 

“We  are  .investigating  only  thlose 
cases  in  which  stands  have  changed 
hands  in  the  last  few  years,”  he  said. 

“If  we  checked  up  on  all  the  stands 
there  is  no  telling  what  we  might  find.” 


MISS  ROSS  HONORED 

Miss  Betty  Ross,  whose  interviews 
with  celebrities  are  syndicated  by  the 
Hearst  Newspapers,  has  the  honor  of  » 

being  the  first  American  woman  to  be  f 

made  a  member  of  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Stationers  and  Newspaper 
Makers,  of  which  the  Prince  of  Wales 
is  Master,  succeeding  Sir  Percy  Green¬ 
away,  late  Lord  Mayor.  Miss  Ross  re¬ 
cently  announced  her  marriage  to 
Maurice  Arram,  LL.D.,  a  London 
attorney.  ! 

MISSOURI  PUBLISHERS  TO  MEET  j 

The  regular  meeting  of  Missouri 
Associated  Dailies  will  be  held  at  the 
Muehlebach  Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mon¬ 
day,  Jan.  15,  according  to  a  call  issued 
this  week  by  Fred  Naeter,  Cape  Gir¬ 
ardeau  (Mo.)  Southeast  Missourian, 
president ;  and  L.  M.  White,  Mexico 
(Mo.)  Lerfper,  secretary.  At  this  meet¬ 
ing,  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  will 
be  elected. 
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I  SLUMP  REVITALIZED  EDITORIAL  PAGES 


Bewildered  and  Indignant  Public  Turned  to  Editorials  for  Interpretation  of  Economic  Problems — 
“Box  Office”  Value  of  Page  Greatly  Increased — Defects  Revealed 
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A  TREMENDOUS  lot  of  living 
since  the  stock  market  collapse  in 
1929,  days  of  intense  experience,  have 
sent  millions  of  readers  to  the  editorial 
:  page  with  mingled  indignation  and  de^ 

Ispair.  Particularly  since  the  crisis  last 
March  and  the  drama  of  bewild¬ 
ering  leadership  at  Washington,  Amer¬ 
ica  has  found  it  impossible  to  under¬ 
stand  the  front  page  without  reading 
the  editorial  page.  What  Charles  G. 
j  Ross  in  his  Pulitzer  prize  article  called 
“The  Country’s  Plight”  has  been  re- 
.  ported  daily  under  streamer  heads  in 
■  the  esoteric  vocabulary  of  economic 
'  seminars  and  of  financiers. 

As  Irving  Brant  of  the  St.  Louis 
Star-Times  puts  it,  “The  average  read¬ 
er  has  gone  feverishly  to  editorial  com¬ 
ment  to  discover  what  has  happened 
and  what  is  likely  to  happen.”  He 
wants  to  know  what  it  means  so  he 
can  get  to  sleep  at  night.  As  David 
Stern  of  the  FItiladelphia  Record  puts 
it,  “Readers  turn  to  the  editorial  page 
to  articulate  their  indignation.” 

It  takes  experience  with  fear  and 
problems — and  no  answers  in  the  back 
of  the  book — to  mature  a  man.  Edi¬ 
torials  used  to  be  the  after-dinner 
liqueur  of  adult,  sophisticated  minds. 
Now  masses  of  readers  suddenly  have 
grown  up  to  serious  editorial  clarifica¬ 
tion  and  leadership.  Editorial  pages  no 
longer  are  caviar  to  the  general :  they 
,  are  butter  and  eggs ;  they  have  a  proved 
box  office  value. 

This  is  the  overwhelming  consensus 
of  65  editorial  page  chiefs  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco,  from  Tampa 
to  British  Columbia,  gleaned  from  a 
survey  just  completed.  For  the  first 
I  time  in  50  years,  newspaper  business 
I  offices  find  attractively  presented  edi¬ 
torials  of  power  and  scholarship  neces¬ 
sary  both  to  build  circulation  and  to 
hold  it. 

This  rebirth  of  the  power  and  ap¬ 
peal  of  editorial  comment  is  no  sudden 
arousing  to  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  newspaper  publishers,  it  seems  to 
me,  nor  a  fine  intellectual  awakening 
on  the  part  of  the  forgotten  man.  It 
is  sheer  need  on  the  part  of  both.  It 
required  an  actual  shot  at  Fort  Sumter 
and  at  Sarajevo  to  make  the  masses 
see  that  polemics  had  actually  become 
war.  The  headline,  “Stocks  Collapse 
IN  16,410,030-Share  Day,”  on  Oct.  30, 
1929,  followed  by  such  as  “Hoover 
Asks  $150,000,000  to  Aid  Idle,”  on  De¬ 
cember  3,  1930,  was  a  detonation  which 
echoed  ominously.  The  news  of  bil¬ 
lions  tied  up  ill  banks  with  an  execu¬ 
tive  order  for  the  return  of  hoarded 
gold  burst  the  projectile  in  the  nation’s 
face. 

Even  then,  a  few  conservative  papers 
printed  what  David  Stern  calls  “Pippa 
Passes  optimism,”  but  both  bankers  and 
candlestick  makers  tcxik  time  off  from 
sport  pages  and  comic  strips  when 
forty-two  billion  dollars  in  deposits 
froze  in  a  country-wide  moratorium, 
I  when  front  pages  were  stark  with 
*  fraud  in  high  places  and  the  tread  of 
jobless  feet  approached  the  din  of  dan¬ 
gerous  thunder.  Again  in  the  words  of 
Irving  Brant,  this  time  in  Editor  & 
Publisher,  “The  United  States  is  be¬ 
ing  gripped  by  slowly-formed,  powerful 
convictions  which  offer  the  hope  or  the 
threat,  according  to  the  way  we 
look  at  it,  of  reshaping  our  national 
destiny.” 

As  in  other  critical  periods  of 
American  history,  readers  turn  desper¬ 
ately  to  the  press  for  answers  to  ques¬ 
tions  which  affect  their  pocketbroks, 
their  happiness,  and  their  future.  Pub¬ 
lishers  themselves,  worried  by  three 
years  of  diminishing  returns,  have 
l>een  forced  to  discover  changing 
reader  demands  and  to  meet  them  in 
order  to  keep  the  ghost  walking.  This 
fight  to  keep  going,  added  to  wide  pub- 
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lie  interest  in  daring  economics  and  lib¬ 
eral  concepts  of  government,  has  pro¬ 
pelled  the  editorial  page  beyond  the  in¬ 
nocuous  sparring  with  which  it  tried  to 
stall  through  the  early  rounds  of  the 
depression. 

chaste  comparison,”  David  Stern 
remarks,  “of  the  stock  market  collapse 
to  the  loss  of  the  wings  of  Icarus  did 
not  satisfy  the  lambs  that  were  sheared 
.  Every  big  bank  that  smashed 

created  thousands  of  editorial  readers. 
Every  big  bank  that  closed  added  to 
the  army  of  those-who-want-to-know.” 


That  newspapers  in  the  last  ten 
months  have  come  closer  to  meeting 
their  editorial  page  opportunities  than 
at  any  other  time  in  this  generation  is, 
I  believe,  a  response  to  what  sales 
managers  call  a  “consumer  demand” 
and  to  positive,  stimulating  leader¬ 
ship  on  the  part  of  President  Roosevelt. 
It  is  not  a  complete  revival.  The  fail¬ 
ure  of  Chicago  papers  to  deal  adequately 
with  the  city  debt  to  school  teachers 
and  the  failure  to  warn  a  spending 
public  outspokenly  about  the  danger 
from  amoebic  dysentery  will  take  a  lot 


EDITORIAL  FAULTS  SPOTLIGHTED 


Following  are  the  answers  of  26 
well-known  newspapermen  to  the 
question  “What  is  the  matter  with  to¬ 
day’s  editorials?”  asked  them  by  Prof. 
Roscoe  Ellard  in  the  course  of  his 
survey : 

Tiffany  Blake,  Chicago  Tribune: 
Superficialty,  lack  of  historical  knowl¬ 
edge,  lack  of  sound  philosophy  in  in¬ 
terpreting  events,  lack  of  color  or  liter¬ 
ary  effectiveness — tnea  culpa. 

Irvi.ng  Brant,  St.  Louis  Star-Times: 
Most  editorials  lack  vigor,  many  toady 
to  corporate  wealth,  play  safe;  fail  to 
investigate  fundamental  facts,  lack  ana¬ 
lytical  quality. 

Donovan  Richardson,  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor:  Shortage  of  deep  moral 
conviction  necessary  to  powerful  writ¬ 
ing;  tendency  to  call  names  rather  than 
to  persuade ;  carelessness  in  writing, 
usually  due  to  haste. 

Clark  Mc.Adam,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch:  The  great  fault  of  almost 
all  of  them  is  want  of  freedom. 

George  Morris,  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal:  Unfamiliarity  of  men 
who  can  write  with  matters  of  which 
they  should  write. 

Angelus  T.  Burch,  Cleveland 
Press:  h'ailure  to  deal  promptly  and 
vigorously  with  local  issues  when  they 
present  themselves. 

Royal  J.  Davis,  Nexv  York  Evening 
Post:  Lack  of  depth.  Failure  to  fol¬ 
low  through  by  subsequent  editorials. 
Lack  of  literary  allusion,  historical  il¬ 
lustration,  humor,  finish. 

William  Allen  White,  Emporia 
Gazette:  The  business  office  now  at¬ 
tracts  the  young  man  of  brains  and 
ambition.  Cowardice,  prejudice  and 
laziness. 

Howard  Stephenson,  Toledo  (O.) 
Xews-Bee:  Most  editorial  makeup  is  so 
deadly  dull  it  repels  the  reader. 

E.  R.  Millis,  Houston  Chronicle: 
Tm  little  study.  Support  of  precon¬ 
ceived  ideas  on  orders  from  publishers 
who  never  review  the  facts. 

Stillman  Bingham,  Duluth 
(Minn.)  Herald:  Lack  of  positive 
character.  Restriction  of  chain  control 
and  business  office  timidity.  Prosiness. 

Harry  L.  Johnston,  Altoona  (Pa.) 
Mirror:  Too  verbose,  too  much  bias, 
too  strong  a  leaning  to  money  power, 
too  little  credit  and  attention  given  the 
plain,  average  every-day  citizen. 

Ralph  P.  Webster,  Rochester  (N, 
Y.)  Times-Union:  Too  little  investiga¬ 
tion.  Forced  to  write  before  all  facts 
arc  out.  Style  too  heavy.  Business  of¬ 
fice  dictatorship.  Too  much  ironclad 
adherence  to  timeliness. 

Jack  Reed,  Akron  (O.)  Times- 
Press:  Editorials  are  seldom  psycho¬ 
logically  correct. 

Howard  Kahn,  St.  Paul  Daily 


Xews:  Too  long.  Many  papers  with 
established  policy  stick  to  policy  rather 
than  to  truth. 

Robert  Shaw,  Oakland  Post-In¬ 
quirer:  Editorials  too  much  of  flash 
variety ;  written  too  quickly,  based  on 
too  little  information. 

Edward  A.  Evans,  San  Francisco 
Ne^vs:  Hasty  writing.  Too  much 
length.  Intelligence  of  readers  too 
often  underestimated. 

Frank  L.  Williams,  Lincoln  (Neb.) 
State  Journal:  Lack  of  care,  lack  of 
time,  lack  of  attractive  mechanical 
presentation. 

W.  T.  Anderson,  Macon  (Ga.)  Tele¬ 
graph:  Lack  of  any  conviction  to  ex¬ 
press  or  any  faculty  of  expressing  it. 
Most  editors  think  it  necessary  to  be 
perpetually  pleasant. 

T.  E.  Sharp,  Memphis  Press-Scimi¬ 
tar:  Newspapers  of  today  devote  fixed 
space  to  editorial,  then  proceed  till  the 
chief  is  able  to  say :  “Thank  God  that’s 
filled  for  today.”  Result ;  much  dumb¬ 
ness,  in  abstract  and  because  abstract. 
In  other  days,  the  editor  turned  out  two 
inches  or  two  pages  but  made  it  hot. 
Too,  in  earlier  days  the  editor  could 
not  afford  to  hire  an  editorial  writer. 
Today  we  have  too  much  eyewash  on 
dumb  subjects. 

G.  A.  Mellen,  Lawrence  (Mass.) 
Eagle  Tribune:  Neglect  to  follow  up. 
Good  ideas  have  to  be  pounded  in  to 
attain  results. 

WiNTHROP  Chamberlain,  Minne¬ 
apolis  Journal:  Sloppy  English.  Lack 
of  accuracy  in  facts.  Use  of  argument 
ad  hominem.  Sentimentalism  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  common  sense. 

G.  K.  Stimson,  Lansing  (Mich.) 
State  Journal:  Too  little  time  for  re¬ 
vision,  too  little  training  for  the  job, 
too  little  interest,  too  superficial. 

H.  L.  WiER,  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun: 
.Articles  too  long;  thought  too  conser¬ 
vative;  writing  too  complicated  and 
boresome.  Too  frequent  attempts  to 
explain  a  subject  completely  in  a  single 
article  which  leaves  nothing  for  readers 
mentally  to  chew  upon. 

J.  David  Stern,  Philadelphia  Rec¬ 
ord:  Too  much  “Pippa  Passes”  opti¬ 
mism.  Too  much  absentee  ownership 
which  cannot  back  the  editorial  writer 
and  give  the  stimulating  order,  "Shoot 
the  works.”  Too  many  one-paper 
towns  where  publishers  try  to  be  all 
things  to  all  men  and  offend  no  one. 
Too  many  newspapers  suffer  from  the 
fear  complex.  They  are  not  only  afraid 
to  offend  important  interests,  they  are 
afraid  of  writing  over  the  heads  of 
their  readers.  They  “edit  down.”  In 
times  of  stress,  newspaper  readers  turn 
to  the  editorial  page  to  articulate  their 
indignation. 

Wm.  Gonzales,  Columbia  (S.  C.) 
State:  Far  too  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  editorial  page. 


of  explaining.  There  has  been  a  faith 
between  the  press  and  the  common  man, 
betrayal  of  which  newspapers  cannot 
long  survive. 

There  is  still  room  for  improvement. 
“On  the  whole,”  writes  Robert  Shaw  of 
the  Oakland  Post-Inquirer,  “today’s  edi¬ 
torials  are  still  pretty  dreary  and  tire¬ 
some  with  their  endless  emphasis  of  the 
obvious.”  G.  A.  Mellen  of  the  La'w- 
rence  (Mass.)  Eagle-Tribune  charges, 
“They  neglect  to  follow  a  systematic 
course^  neglect  to  follow  up.  Good 
ideas  have  to  be  pounded  in  to  attain 
results.” 

But  the  professional  challenge  and 
the  business  opportunity  of  the  time  re¬ 
cently  have  come  close  to  being  met 
editorially. 

How  do  we  know  ?  Is  this  conclusion 
an  academic  wish  that  fathers  the 
thought  of  a  few  who  happen  to  be 
interested  in  the  editorial  page?  Or  do 
progressive  publishers  agree? 

In  these  times  of  frenzied  economy, 
the  pay  checks  which  worried  business 
managers  are  willing  to  deal  out  to 
editorial  writers  may  answer  these  ques¬ 
tions  more  cogently  than  opinion.  I 
asked  65  publishers  what  they  paid  the 
men  who  wrote  their  editorials.  I  was 
astonished  at  what  I  was  told.  Ob¬ 
viously,  the  names  of  these  publishers 
should  not  be  directly  identified  with 
their  payrolls.  But  signed  statements 
show  that,  of  these  65  papers,  the  ten 
paying  highest  have  from  four  to  seven 
full-time  editorial  writers,  each  of  whom 
is  required  to  write  less  than  a  column 
a  day.  F'or  this,  they  are  paid  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Paper  No.  29;  maximum,  $519.23 
weekly;  minimum,  $155.78  weekly. 
Paper  No.  53;  maximum,  $276.93 
weekly;  minimum,  $81  weekly.  Paper 
No.  32;  maximum,  $180  weekly;  mini¬ 
mum,  $103.50  weekly.  Paper  No.  18; 
maximum,  $144  weekly;  minimum, 
$67.50.  Papers  No.  22  and  52;  maxi¬ 
mum,  $173.08  weekly;  minimum,  $60.58. 
Paper  No.  15;  maximum,  $135  weekly; 
minimum,  $67.50.  Paper  No.  12;  maxi¬ 
mum,  $129.81  weekly ;  minimum,  $81 
weekly. 

The  highest  maximum  salary  among 
these  papers  for  writing  editorials  is 
$519.23,  a  stipend  of  $27,000  a  year.  The 
highest  minimum  for  any  one  paper 
reaches  $8,136  a  year.  Averages  which 
take  in  any  large  area  mean  little.  It  is  to 
he  doubted  whether  the  average  man  re¬ 
ceives  much  or  is  worth  much  in  any 
walk  of  life.  Certainly  he  has  no  busi¬ 
ness  on  an  editorial  page.  But  the  aver¬ 
age  salary  paid  in  depression  years  to 
editorial  writers  on  ten  leading  news¬ 
papers  is  inevitably  significant.  The 
mean  among  top  envelopes  here  dis¬ 
cussed  contains  $216.95  a  week ;  the 
mean  among  low  envelopes  yields  $84.05 
for  each  seven  days  of  editorial  com¬ 
ment. 

This  study  grew  out  of  disparaging 
remarks  about  editorials.  Thirteen 
years  ago  in  Chicago  I  was  interview¬ 
ing  a  prominent  university  scholar  who 
had  been  a  financial  writer  for  Joseph 
Pulitzer  on  the  New  York  World  and 
who  was  about  to  digress  from  lecture 
room  life  again  as  a  foreign  corres¬ 
pondent  in  Europe. 

“I  never  read  editorials,”  he  told  me. 
“They  are  snap  judgments  written  be¬ 
fore  the  facts  are  out  by  men  who  for 
the  most  part  can  neither  interpret  facts 
nor  get  the  authority  to  write  honestly 
if  they  could.” 

A  little  later  William  Peter  Hamil¬ 
ton  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  wrote 
in  Editor  &  Publisher,  that  “out  of 
22,500  editorials  published  in  the  United 
States  every  week,  21,500  might  far 
better  never  have  been  printed.”  W. 
K.  Kelsey  of  the  Detroit  News  declared 
that  “only  about  a  dozen  editorial  pages 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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CURTIS  AND  J.  MARTIN 
INTERESTS  SEVERED 


New  Name*  Sought  for  Newspaper 
Corporations  in  Philadelphia 
— Martin  Resigns  as 
Curtis  Director 

(fi>  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Jan.  3 — Steps  for 
technical  changes  in  the  charters  of 
interests  affiliated  with  Curtis-Martin 
Newspapers  were  taken  here  today  be¬ 
fore  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth 
Richard  J.  Beamish.  One  petition 
changes  the  name  of  Curtis-Martin 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  to  Public  Ledgers, 
Inc.  Another  takes  the  name  of  the 
realty  holding  corporation,  the  Michi- 
gonne  Company,  instead  of  the  Public 
Ledger  Company,  which  has  functioned 
in  that  capacity  since  the  forming  of 
Curtis-Martin.  Inc.,  in  1925. 

A  statement  accompanying  the  peti¬ 
tion  said  that  the  Curtis-Martin  name 
was  dropped  “because  of  a  mutual  de¬ 
sire  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the 
newspapers,  the  Public  and  Evening  and 
Sunday  Ledgers  and  of  the  Curtis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company — publishers  of  the 
Saturday  Ei'ening  Post,  Ladies’  Home 
Journal  and  Country  Gentleman — ^to 
avoid  any  confusion  from  the  similarity 
of  names  and  to  correct  the  impression 
which  seems  to  exist  in  the  public 
mind  of  any  affiliation  of  these  cor¬ 
porations.” 

The  statement  also  says  that  on  the 
death  of  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis  control 
p^sed  to  John  C.  Martin,  who  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  head  of  Public  Ledgers,  Inc. 
Mr.  Martin  several  weeks  ago  retired 
as  a  director  of  the  Curtis  Publishing 
Company.  On  the  first  of  the  year  his 
name  appeared  on  the  masthead  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  as  president  and 
publisher.  The  Inquirer  corporation  is 
the  Inquirer  Company,  control  of  which 
was  purchased  by  Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr. 
Martm  several  years  ago  following  the 
death  of  James  Elverson,  Jr.,  its  owner. 

“The  Public  Ledger  Compaiu  only 
held  title  to  the  Public  Ledger  building 
and  to  the  portfolio  of  securities,”  Cur¬ 
tis  Bok,  attorney  for  the  corporation 
and  grandson  of  the  late  Mr.  Curtis 
wrote  Secretary  Beamish.  “Because  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  Curtis  it  has  been 
necessary  to  effect  a  complete  separa¬ 
tion  between  the  Curtis  interests  and 
the  Martin  interests.” 

Mr.  Bok,  with  his  motlier,  Mary 
I>3uise  Bok,  widow  of  the  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal  and 
daughter  of  Mr.  Curtis,  and  his  brother 
Carey,  oxitrol  the  magazine  publishing 
corporation.  Mr.  Martin  is  married  to 
Mr.  Curtis’  stepdaughter. 


ANDERSON  ELECTED  PUBLISHER 

Ridder  Brothers  Promote  Editor  of 
Aberdeen  (S.  D.)  Dailies 

Howard  C.  Anderson,  for  the  past 
five  years  editor-in-chief  of  the  Aber¬ 
deen  (S.  D.)  American-News,  was 
elected  president  and  publisher  of  the 
daily  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  Ridder  Brothers  in  New  York 
last  week.  The  American-News  is  one 
of  the  Ridder  Brothers’  group  of  news¬ 
papers. 

Mr.  Anderson,  who  is  also  to  be 
treasurer  of  the  paper,  succeeds  to  the 
position  left  vacant  by  the  death  of 
James  A.  Mathews,  Dec.  23. 

Glenn  E.  Martz.  managing  editor, 
has  been  appointed  editor-in-chief  by- 
Mr.  Anderson. 

Mr.  .Anderson  was  a  farmer  for  14 
years  before  he  took  up  newspaper 
work,  although  he  had  had  some  news¬ 
paper  experience  during  his  college 
days.  He  started  his  career  by  taking 
charge  of  the  bankrupt  Aberdeen  Square 
Deal.  Following  its  sale  to  the  Aber¬ 
deen  Journal  he  was  made  advertising 
manager.  In  1923  the  Journal  and 
American-News  were  purchased,  and 
Mr.  Anderson  became  managing  editor 
of  the  Morning  American.  With  the 
purchase  of  the  American-News  by  Mr. 
Mathews,  of  the  Ridder  organization, 
in  1928  Mr.  Anderson  was  made  editor 
of  both  papers. 


MERWIN  HEADS  AIRPORT  BOARD 

Davis  Merwin,  publisher  of  the 
Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantograph,  headed 
a  committee  for  the  purchase  of  a  site 
and  development  of  plans  for  a  new 
municipal  airport  for  Bloomington.  Mr. 
Merwin  is  vice-president  and  chairman 
of  the  aviation  committee  of  the  Bloom¬ 
ington  Association  of  Commerce.  He 
owns  and  pilots  a  plane. 


P.  O.  RELAXES  RULE  ON 
UQUOR  ADVERTISING 

Permits  Hotel  Copy  Mentioning 
Wines  and  Spirits  with 
Meals  to  Circulate 
in  Dry  States 

(.By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  2 — News¬ 
papers  carrying  advertisements  of  hotels 
and  restaurants  which  include  wines  and 
liquors  as  part  of  meals  may  hereafter 
circulate  in  dry  states  that  prohibit 
liquor  advertisements  provided  it  is 
made  plain  that  wines  and  liquors  are  a 
part  of  the  menu,  according  to  a  ruling 
of  the  postoffice  department. 

The  question  was  raised  two  days  be¬ 
fore  Christmas  when  a  large  number  of 
hotels  and  restaurants  located  in  cities 
in  which  the  scale  of  wines  and  liquors 
are  permitted  under  the  law,  desired  to 
publish  their  menus  as  advertisements, 
also  announcements  of  Christmas  and 
New  Year’s  dinners,  and  to  state  in  con¬ 
nection  therewith  that  wines  and  liquors 
would  be  served  in  connection  with  the 
meals. 

The  Solicitor’s  office  of  the  Postoffice 
department  disposed  of  the  matter 
quickly,  holding  that  simple  announce¬ 
ment  that  beverages  referred  would  be 
served  did  not  come  within  the  purview 
and  scope  of  the  anti-liquor  advertise¬ 
ments  of  states  and  communities. 

The  result  was  that  many  newspaj^rs 
over  the  country  carried  such  advertise¬ 
ments  without  restraint  and  based  upon 
the  ruling.  It  was  stated  at  the  office 
of  the  Solicitor  today,  that  the  view  of 
the  department  is  that  the  meal  to  be 
served  is  the  chief  article  offered  for 
sale,  and  that  a  proprietor  of  an  eating 
place  may  add  the  wine  and  liquor 
course  by  a  simple  reference  to  such 
as  a  part  of  the  meal,  without  violating 
the  postal  laws,  such  as  he  may  include 
coffee,  ginger  ale,  tea,  milk,  grape  juice 
or  any  other  drink. 

It  was  also  stated  that  the  words 
“wines  and  liquors”  might  not  be  ad¬ 
hered  to  strictly,  and  that  it  would  be 
no  violation  of  the  postal  regulations  to 
state  the  names  of  drinks  customarily 
served  with  meals. 


HURLBUT  HEADS  AGATE  CLUB 

Harry  J.  Hurlbut,  of  McCall  Com¬ 
pany,  was  recently  elected  president  of 
the  Agate  Club,  Chicago,  succeeding 
Harry  L.  Townsend,  of  Doubleday, 
Doran  &  (3o.,  B.  E.  Newman,  Curtis 
Publishing  Company,  was  elected  vice- 
president  ;  C.  S.  Enzinger,  the  New 
Yorker,  was  chosen  secretary ;  H.  L. 
Belke,  Meredith  Publishing  Company, 
treasurer;  and  Ernest  Lovejoy,  Sales 
Management,  assistant  secretary. 


RECEPTION  FOR  STAFF 

(Y)l.  and  Mrs.  R.  R.  McCormick  re¬ 
ceived  more  than  2,500  Chicago  Tribune 
employes  and  members  of  their  families 
at  the  annual  New  Year's  reception  in 
Tribune  Tower,  Dec.  31.  Later  the  em¬ 
ployes  gathered  in  their  own  depart¬ 
ments  for  smaller  receptions.  Holiday 
trimmings  decorated  the  lobby  and 
lower  floors.  Two  orchestras  were  en¬ 
gaged  to  play  for  the  dancing  in  the 
mailing  room. 


UBEL  SUIT  DISMISSED 
Appearing  before  the  district  court  at 
Atoka,  Okla.,  recently,  J.  W.  Clark, 
former  justice  of  the  Oklahoma  su¬ 
preme  court  agreed  to  dismiss  his  $250,- 
000  libel  suit  against  Carl  Magee,  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  Oklahoma  City  News. 
The  suit  was  filexl  following  a  bitter 
political  and  judicial  fight  in  1929. 


THIS  WASN’T  EXACTLY  WHAT 
CAMERAMAN  WAS  AFTER 
HEN  Pennsylvania  took  over 
the  sale  of  liquor  on  Jan.  2  a 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  photographer 
took  a  flashlight  of  the  first  sale  in 
Philadelphia  and  then  asked  the  cus¬ 
tomer  for  his  name  and  address. 

“Certainly,”  said  the  customer,  “I 
am  Don  Rose,  columnist  on  the 
Evening  Ledger.” 


EFFECTS  OF  PRESS  GAG 
IN  GERMANY  TOLD 

“Countless”  Papers  Suppressed  and 

Others  Are  in  Difficulty — Read¬ 
ing  Habits  of  Public 
Greatly  Changed 

The  effects  of  the  abolition  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  in  Germany  were 
graphically  described  by  Sigrid  Schultz 
in  a  Dec.  26  dispatch  to  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

During  the  year,  the  dispatch  said, 
“countless  newspapers”  liave  died,  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  newspapermen 
have  been  thrown  out  of  work. 

All  surviving  newspapers,  it  was 
stated,  except  the  Nazi  party  organs, 
are  struggling  for  existence. 

The  effects  on  the  reading  habits  of 
the  nation  were  told  in  these  words: 

“Where  previously  a  German  might 
buy  five  or  six  newspapers  a  day.  he 
now  buys  one,  since  nothing  but  the 
same  handouts  appear  in  all  of  them, 
and  free  exchange  of  thought  is 
eliminated.” 

“Foreign  newspapers,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,”  the  dispatch  continued,  “which 
before  had  a  very  low  sale  in  Ger¬ 
many,  are  now  selling  well.  The  Lon¬ 
don  Times,  for  instance,  has  doubled 
its  numlier  of  regular  Berlin  mail  sub¬ 
scribers  in  the  three  months  since  the 
German  press  was  muzzled.  The  out¬ 
standing  Swiss  and  Czechoslovak  news¬ 
papers  printed  in  German  sell  like  hot 
cakes  when  not  prohibited  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment.” 

It  was  to  lie  expected,  the  story  said, 
that  the  Socialist  and  communist  news¬ 
papers  would  die  as  the  Nazis  came  into 
power,  “but  apart  from  them,  some  of 
the  finest  of  Germany’s  old  traditional 
newspapers  have  died  or  are  tottering.” 
The  difficulties  of  the  Ullstein  news- 
pajiers  and  others  were  cited  as  evi¬ 
dence. 


I.  P.  &.  P.  SHOWS  PROHT 


Third  Quarter  Yields  Earnings  for 
First  Time  Since  1931 

In  the  third  quarter  of  this  year  In¬ 
ternational  Paper  and  Power  Company 
made  a  profit  for  the  first  time  since 
1931,  it  was  reported  by  the  company 
this  week.  Substantially  increased  con¬ 
sumption  of  pulp  and  paper  with  higher 
prices  for  almost  all  grades  except 
newsprint  was  given  as  the  reasons  for 
the  upturn. 

In  the  announcement  Archibald  R. 
Graustein,  president,  said: 

“A  special  study  made  in  the  autumn 
showed  that  in  the  short  space  of  time 
between  June  and  October  the  number 
of  employes  rose  25  per  cent,  or  from 
10,743  to  13,468,  while  payrolls  increased 
from  the  annual  rate  of  $11,760,000  to 
$15,645,000,  or  33  per  cent.  All  mills 
of  International  Paper  Company  and 
subsidiaries  in  the  United  States  are 
covered  in  these  figures. 

“In  recent  months  there  has  been 
some  recession  from  the  high  volume 
of  shipments  of  specialty  grades,  but 
prices  have  continued  stable.  The  rela¬ 
tively  more  gradual  improvement  in 
newsprint  sales  has  been  better  main¬ 
tained.  Newsprint  prices  are  below 
1932  levels,  and  no  immediate  increase 
is  to  be  expected — certainly  none  be¬ 
fore  April  1,  1934;  but  the  adoption  of 
the  newsnrint  code  and  the  formation 
of  the  Newsprint  Export  Manufactur¬ 
ers  Association  of  Canada  have  im¬ 
parted  a  distinctly  better  tone  to  the 
market  for  that  product. 

“We  look  for  better  business  and  bet¬ 
ter  results  in  1934  than  in  1933.” 


DAIUES  GAVE  REUEF  i 
AT  CHRISTMAS 

Efforts  of  Cleveland  Papers  Very 

Successful  This  Year — Other 
Newspapers  Active  in 
Raising  Funds 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  News 
and  Press  were  exceptionally  successful 
this  Christmas  in  providing  cheer  for 
the  city's  ne^y,  a  post-holiday  check¬ 
up  reveals.  The  Cleveland  dailies  con¬ 
solidate  their  efforts  at  Christmas,  al¬ 
though  each  has  a  different  method  of 
operation.  The  Plain  Dealer  has  a 
Give  A  Christmas  campaign;  the  News  ' 
has  a  I'oy  Shop,  and  the  Press  provides 
charity  in  other  ways.  It  is  estimated 
that  each  newspaper  reached  about  50,-  f 
tXK)  people  this  year.  More  people,  it 
is  believed,  were  taken  care  of  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  city. 

Reports  of  other  newspaper  activities 
which  were  received  too  late  for  inclu¬ 
sion  in  Editor  &  Publisher’s  Christ¬ 
mas  symposium  follow : 

The  Sacramento  (Cal.)  Bee  pub¬ 
lished  Santa  Claus  letters  from  chil¬ 
dren  and  raised  a  substantial  sum  for 
relief.  The  Sacramento  Union  provided 
many  Christmas  dinners  with  contribu¬ 
tions  from  readers. 

The  Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal 
provided  cheer  to  more  than  3,000  fam¬ 
ilies  through  its  Red  Stocking  Club. 
I'he  dail\  cooperated  with  other  agen¬ 
cies  in  raising  funds. 

charity  fund  boxing  and  wrestling 
show,  sponsored  by  the  Columbus  (0.) 
Dispatch,  brought  $1,435  which  was 
turned  over  to  the  Salvation  Army. 

The  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union  and 
Tribune  collected  shoes  for  the  needy, 
and  the  San  Diego  Sun,  through  its 
.‘Mias  Santa  Claus  feature,  assembled 
clothing  and  other  necessary  articles  for 
the  poor. 

Some  12,000  families  were  benelitted 
by  the  activities  of  the  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  and  the  Press-Scimitar. 
The  former  newspaper  worked  through  | 
its  Elks-.\ppeal  fund,  while  the  latter 
sponsored  a  Goodfellows  Club. 

A  huge  Christmas  party  sponsored 
by  the  Mihvaukee  Journal  brought  in 
large  contribution  to  aid  in  Christmas 
relief  in  that  city.  The  daily’s  radio 
station  was  used  to  help  promote  the 
event.  Twenty-three  thousand  iieople 
attended  the  party. 

The  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  and  the 
Reporter  Star  sponsored  a  Goodfellows 
Fund  and  an  elaborate  holiday  parade. 

Spirited  campaigns  by  the  Vancouz'er 
(B.  C.)  Province  and  Sun  brought 
about  $25,000  worth  of  relief  to  the 
poor  of  that  city.  Radio  and  theatre 
tie-ups  were  used  in  addition  to  gener¬ 
ous  newspaper  space. 

Christmas  activities  of  the  Blooming¬ 
ton  (Ill.)  Pantograph  included  a  Good¬ 
fellows  Fund,  a  lighting  contest,  a  carol 
sings,  and  a  children’s  jubilee. 

The  Franklin  (Ind.)  Star  turned 
over  $524  to  a  local  charity  group  and 
cooperated  with  firemen  in  staging  a 
community  party. 

Theatre  parties,  at  which  children 
were  entertained  and  given  gifts,  were 
conducted  by  the  Stockton  (Cal.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Record,  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
Observer  and  the  El  Paso  Times.  | 

•Among  the  newspapers  which  enter-  * 
tained  their  carriers  at  Christmas  par¬ 
ties  were  the  Beloit  (Wis.)  Daily 
Nett’S,  Lansing  State  Journal,  Sheboy¬ 
gan  (Wis.)  Press,  Hollywood  (Gal.) 
Citizen-Nett'S,  Santa  Rosa  (Cal.)  Press- 
Democrat,  Carlsbad  (N.  M.)  Daily 
Current-Argus,  New  Brunswick  (N. 

J.)  Daily  Home  News,  Jackson  (Miss.) 
Daily  Clarion-Ledger  and  the  Tampa  • 
(h'la.)  Daily  Times. 


INSTALLS  UNIVERSAL  DESK 

The  universal  copy  desk  system  was 
inaugurated  by  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Gazette,  Dec.  26,  with  Kenneth  J. 
Smith  being  promoted  from  telegra^ 
editor  to  head  of  the  desk.  John  L. 
Hill,  recently  head  of  the  desk,  has 
been  obliged  to  give  up  work  owing  to 
his  illness.  Oscar  Silverman  will  as¬ 
sist  Mr.  Smith  on  telegraphic  copy. 
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For  immediate  sale — to  make  room  for 
other  equipment 


HOE  SUPERSPEED  PRESS 

now  in  operation — a  bargain 


g  Three  units  at  press  room  level  and  one  unit  superimposed;  by  ex¬ 
tending  the  bed  plate,  the  upper  unit  can  be  placed  on  the  floor. 

I  Equipped  with  steel  cylinders,  roller  bearings  and  electric  brakes, 
14  -inch  cylinders,  22%-inch  cut,  and  two  folders. 

B  Complete  with  four  Kohler  reels  with  belts;  a  60-80  H.  P.,  direct 
current  Electro-Dynamic  drive,  and  a  full  set  of  rubber  rollers  with  extra 
gears. 


I  Takes  a  67-inch  to  73-inch  roll  and  permits  the  printing  of  8  columns 
of  12y2  ems  or  9  columns  of  12  ems. 


To  be  dismantled  in  one  week  to  make  way  for  new  equipment. 


COMMUNICATE  WITH  SUPERINTENDENT  MECHANICAL  DEPARTMENT 


Npm  ^ork 
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NEW  CHRISTMAS  IDEA 
IN  KANSAS  CITY 

Journal -Post,  Co-operating  with  Good¬ 
will  Industries,  Got  Wages 
Instead  of  Charity  for 
Needy  Citizens 

Weary  of  the  annual  “Christinas  din¬ 
ner-basket”  drives  for  the  poor  in  a 
time  when  misguided  charitable  pro¬ 
jects,  along  with  better  ones,  are  said 
to  have  added  millions  to  the  ever-large 
number  of  people  willing  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  endeavors  of  their  fel¬ 
lows,  the  Kansas  City  Journal-Post  this 
year  successfully  put  forward  a  substi¬ 
tute  to  emphasize  the  season  of  Christ¬ 
mas  cheer. 

The  Journal-Post  offered  self-respect¬ 
ing  men  and  women  jobs  with  whidi  to 
earn  their  own  holiday  joys,  and  invited 
generously  inclined  people  of  Kansas 
City  to  help  save  the  season  from  being 
a  time  of  unusual  mendicancy. 

The  Journal-Post  offered  to  provide 
work  which  would  pay  $2  in  cash  wages 
for  every  $1  received  from  citizens  who 
wanted  to  cooperate  in  this  new  move¬ 
ment  by  substituting  wages  for  dinner- 
baskets. 

This  campaign  was  carried  on  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Goodwill  Industries 
of  Kansas  City,  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  of  institutions  engaged  in 
demonstrating  scientific  methods  of  self- 
help  for  the  unemployed.  Goodwill  In¬ 
dustries,  it  was  explained  by  the  Jour¬ 
nal-Post,  was  operating  a  large  indus¬ 
trial  establishment  in  which  22  trades 
were  carried  on  all  the  time,  with  three 
farm  plants  being  conducted  as  a  rural 
development  of  the  idea. 

“We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  explain 
how  this  course  is  possible,”  the  news¬ 
paper  announced  in  launching  this  un¬ 
usual  campaign  for  Christmas  employ¬ 
ment.  “The  Goodwill  Industries,  which 
is  successfully  conducted  in  80  different 
American  cities,  provides  work  in  the 
reclaiming  of  waste.  It  has  its  em¬ 
ployes  busily  engaged  in  making  cast¬ 
off  goods  of  every  description  lit  for 
continued  use.  These  goods,  when 
properly  repaired,  are  sold  for  just  the 
amount  of  wages  paid  out  in  prepar¬ 
ing  them  for  added  use.  Thus,  the 
Goodwill  Industries  of  Kansas  City  will 
double  the  wage-total  of  every  person 
sent  to  its  plant  by  citizens  who  would 
rather  pay  for  self-supporting  work 
than  donate  charity-dinners.” 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  offer  of 
the  Journal-Post  was  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  efforts  of  local,  state  and 
federal  authorities  in  enabling  the  un¬ 
employed  to  become  self-sustaining. 
“The  old  methods  of  charity  must  go,” 
the  newspaper  declared,  “for  they  rob 
recipients  of  its  favors  of  their  self- 
respect.  In  providing  jobs  for  the  idle, 
we  make  it  possible  for  every  head  of  a 
family  to  bring  Christmas  cheer  to  his 
own  household,  instead  of  his  having 
to  experience  the  humiliation  of  seeing 
strangers  give  him  and  his  loved  ones 
what  they  need  and  desire.  This  new 
plan  saves  morale.” 

Dr.  Harry  Warner  Louis,  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Goodwill  Industries  of  Kansas 
City,  is  warm  in  his  praise  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Journal-Post  “put  over”  the 
new  idea  in  philanthropy.  “The  news¬ 
paper  made  it  possible  for  many  un¬ 
happy,  almost  despairing  people  to  have 
a  joyous  Christmas,”  he  said. 

“I  believe  that  every  large  city  offers 
opportunity  for  enterprising  dailies  to 
serve  the  truest  welfare  of  the  com¬ 
munity  by  making  work-and-wages  pos¬ 
sible  instead  of  charity.  Charity  robs 
the  individual  of  his  self-respect.  On 
our  weekly  pay-days  while  this  cam¬ 
paign  was  in  progress,  the  change  in 
the  whole  bearing  of  workers  thus  sent 
to  us  was  striking.  As  they  received 
their  wages,  they  straightened  up,  the 
light  of  happiness  and  pride  came  into 
faces  long  strangers  to  such  feelings, 
and  they  walked  away  in  eagerness  to 
make  their  money  provide  in  the  home 
the  things  so  direly  needed  there.  Ed¬ 
itor  W.  Laurence  Dickey  certainly  won 
their  gratitude.” 


300  AT  STAFF  BANQUET  PRINCE  HEADS  BRITISH  GROUP 
“It  Can  Be  Done"  Adopted  as  1934  Wales  Installed  as  Master  of  Sta- 


Slogan  of  Chicago  American 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Jan.  2 — More  than  300 
members  of  the  Chicago  American  at¬ 
tended  the  newspaper’s  annual  employes’ 
and  executives’  get-together  banquet 
held  here  last  Friday  evening  at  the 
Hotel  Sherman.  It  was  announced  that 
the  American’s  slogan  for  1934  would 
be  “It  Can  Be  Done!” 

Herman  Black,  chairman  of  the 
board,  announced  that  he  and  members 
of  his  family  will  leave  within  a  month 
on  an  extended  tour  of  the  South  Seas, 
including  New  Zealand,  Java,  Bali,  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  Japan  and  the  Ha¬ 
waiian  Islands.  Mr.  Black  will  return 
to  Chicago  late  in  the  spring. 

Merrill  C.  Meigs,  general  manager, 
reviewed  the  achievements  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  during  1933.  He  said  in  the  ^t 
year  the  newspaper  has  rendered  triple 
service,  first  in  exposing  the  rackets 
that  threatended  Chicago  business  and 
industry;  second,  by  championing  the 
cause  of  the  small  taxpayers,  and  third, 
by  exposing  conditions  in  the  HOLC. 

The  tide  of  the  depression  turned  in 
the  middle  of  July,  according  to  Walter 
Parker,  circulation  director.  The  trend 
towards  better  times,  so  far  as  adver¬ 
tising  is  concerned,  began  moving  stea¬ 
dily  and  definitely  upward  in  August, 
William  M.  McNamee,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  stated. 

Seated  at  the  speakers’  table  were 
Mr.  Black,  Mr.  Meigs,  Mr.  Parker,  Mr. 
McNamee,  F.  J.  McCarthy,  editor;  Ed¬ 
ward  G.  Woods,  genersd  counsel;  John 
Black,  assistant  general  manager ;  Royal 
Daniel,  Jr.,  assistant  managing  editor; 
Charles  R.  Obermeyer,  chief  accoun¬ 
tant;  Harry  Koehler,  western  manager 
for  the  Rodney  Boone  Organization; 
and  Maurice  Hess,  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent. 

Charlie  Dawn,  American  night  life 
reporter,  was  master  of  ceremonies  at 
which  entertainers  from  eight  Chicago 
night  clubs  participated. 


BOSTON  CAMERAMEN  ELECT 


tioners  and  Newspaper  Makers 

The  Prince  of  Wales  was  installed 
December  20  as  Master  of  the  Amalga¬ 
mated  Company  of  Stationers  and 
Newspaper  Makers  of  Great  Britain. 
In  a  speech  to  the  members  at  Sta¬ 
tioners  Hall  he  praised  tiie  merger  of 
the  two  bodies,  of  which  the  Newspaper 
Makers  was  only  recently  formed. 

“I  particularly  welcome  this  union 
because  it  is  impossible  to  overestimate 
today  the  importance  of  the  printed 
word,”  he  said.  “You  who  have  per¬ 
fected  the  machinery  and  processes  of 
production  of  the  printed  word  have 
great  power  and  great  influence,  and 
on  you  must  fall  a  greater  measure 
of  responsibility. 

“I  am  very  proud  to  be  your  master, 
but  may  I  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  far-reaching  influence  of  the  printed 
word  is  indeed  important  for  the  in¬ 
formation  and  education  of  public 
opinion.  I  ask  you  to  see  to  it  that  its 
use  is  always  to  the  best  possible  pur¬ 
poses.” 

Ralph  D.  Blumenfeld,  founder  of  the 
Newspaper  Makers  Con^any,  who 
was  in  New  York,  received  a  high 
tribute  when  a  cablegram  from  him  vvas 
read  thanking  the  Prince  for  accepting 
the  office  of  master.  Lord  Iliffe  said 
that  it  was  “largely  due  to  Mr.  Blu- 
menfeld’s  vision  and  foresight  that  the 
company  has  been  successful.”  He  also 
revealed  that  Lord  Wakefield  had  re¬ 
cently  purchased  the  company’s  library 
and  re-presented  it  to  the  newspaper 
company. 


AN  INTERNATIONAL 


WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


NOT  A  GUILD  DELEGATE 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Permit  me  ; 
to  call  your  attention  to  an  error  in 
your  issue  of  Dec.  23,  listing  me  as  a 
delegate  to  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild,  held  in  Washington, 
Dec.  15. 

I  was  not  a  delegate  to  that  meeting, 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  have  no 
connection  with  the  movement  now. 

Geo.  W.  Combs, 

Washington  Bureau,  Baltimore  Sun.  | 


John  Eddy,  secretary  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Guild,  explained  that 
the  list  of  names  furnished  to  Editor 
&  Publisher  had  been  taken  from  sig-  l 
natures  gathered  at  the  Guild  conven-  f 
tion.  Mr.  Combs’  name  appeared  among 
those  who  attended  a  preliminary  morn¬ 
ing  session,  he  said,  and  since  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  considered  an  executive  one,  it 
had  been  assumed  that  all  in  attendance 
were  delegates. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS’  BALL  FEB.  2 

The  fifth  annual  dance  and  enter¬ 
tainment  of  the  New  York  Press  Pho¬ 
tographers’  Association,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  for  Friday  evening,  Feb.  2,  at 
the  Hotel  Commodore.  The  grand 
ballroom  has  been  reserved.  A  revue 
and  entertainment  program  has  been 
arranged  by  the  dance  committee  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Joseph  Heppner. 
Mayor  Fiorello  H.  LaGuardia  will  be 
the  guest  of  honor  and  Rudy  Vallee 
and  his  Connecticut  Yankees  will  head 
the  musical  and  theatrical  talent. 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER 


James  L.  Callahan,  Boston  Globe, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Boston 
Press  Photographers’  Association  at  its 
annual  dinner  last  week.  Other  officers 
elected  were  George  Woodruff,  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service,  vice-president; 
George  Hill,  Wide  World,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Morris  Ostroff,  Evening  Ameri¬ 
can,  secretary;  Louis  Teton,  Record, 
assistant  secretary,  and  Morris  Fine- 
berg,  Post,  treasurer. 


JOINS  STOCKTON  PAPER 
Harry  R.  Butler,  formerly  part  own¬ 
er  of  the  Marysville  (Cal.)  Appeal- 
Democrat,  has  joined  the  Stockton 
(Cal.)  Independent  as  general  manager. 
Butler  sold  his  interest  in  the  Marys¬ 
ville  paper  to  go  to  Stockton,  where 
he  formerly  lived.  Arthur  E.  Storm 
will  continue  with  the  Independent  as 
business  director  and  Henry  O.  Mac- 
Arthur  was  recently  named  editor. 


THE  SUN 

NEVER  SETS 

on  Monitor  Advertisers 


They’re  in  New  York,  San 
Francisco,  Honolulu,  Mel¬ 
bourne,  Calcutta,  Cairo,  Lon¬ 
don — and  points  between.  A 
new  weekly  Monitor  feature  is 
an  International  Trade  Direc¬ 
tory,  published  Wednesdays,  a 
friendly  meeting  place  for 
manufacturers,  exporters,  im¬ 
porters,  brokers,  agents,  of  aU 
countries.  Special  Information 
Service  provided.  Ask  any  oflfice 
below  for  particulars. 


267,619 

was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(Morning  and  Evening  issues) 
for  the  month  of 

DECEMBER,  1933 

The  average  net  paid  circulation 
of  THE  SUNDAY  SUN  per 
Sunday  for  the  month  of  De¬ 
cember,  1933,  was  184,249. 

Evmrything  in  Baltimora 
RmoolooM  Around 

THE  dSMfe  SUN 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 


» 

THE 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
MONITOR 

FubliMhed  by  The  Chrietian  Science  PublUhing  Society 
BoMtonp  Ma3$achusett» 


Branch  Ojffice»:  New  York,  Detroit,  Chioago,  St.  Louia,  Kanaaa  City,  San  Franciaco, 
Loe  Angelea,  Seattle,  Miami  •••••••••  London,  Paria,  Berlin,  Florenoa 
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REPORT  of  PROGRESS 

June  12^  1 933  through  December  1933 

- - - C  I  R  C  U  L  A  T  I  O  N - 


^HE  first  issue  of  The  Washington  Post,  under  the  own¬ 
ership  of  Mr.  Eugene  Meyer,  was  that  of  June  13,  1933- 

At  that  time,  the  new  publisher  made  known  his  objectives 
for  the  new  Washington  Post.  A  distinctive  and  a  disting¬ 
uished  newspaper.  Staffed  by  as  able  a  group  of  news  and 
editorial  writers  and  reporters  as  could  be  gathered  together. 
Reporting  .  .  on  the  spot  .  .  authoritatively  and  completely, 
the  news  of  the  day  in  Washington,  for  Washingtonians. 

Washingtonians  have  given  their  approval  of  the  effort  that 
has  been  made  to  build  for  them  a  better  newspaper. 

That  approval  is  evidenced  by  the  accompanying  chart.  It 
tells  a  story  of  a  26.g  per  cent  rise  in  daily  circula¬ 
tion,  of  a  22.^  per  cent  rise  in  Sunday  cir-  — 1 

culation.  In  six  months.  No  circulation  _ J 

contests,  no  circulation  premiums.  I 

Cfje  l^asifjmgton  t 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  f 


Sunday^  Dec.  3 

7^^743 


SUNDAY 


IF eek  of  Dec.  yJ. 

■  65,898 

[Daily  Average^ 


Sunday.,  June  1 8 

59^^97 


DAILY 


Week  of  J  une  12 

5*1894 

[Daily  Average'^ 


Sunday  Gain 

13,446 

Daily  Gain 

14,004 


Figures  taken  from  records  maintained  for  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation 
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MILL  WON  FOR  CITY 
BY  PUBLISHER 


E.  SlLBUSTEIK 


Catskill  Without  Factories  for  Many 

Years,  Was  Supporting  350  Needy 
Families,  Now  Reduced  by  Half 
— Good  Year  Expected 

When  the  whistle  on  the  Hop-O-Nose 
mill  blew  one  morning  a  few  days  ago, 
it  signalled  the  comeback  of  Catskill, 
N.  Y.,  as  a  manu* 
factoring  com¬ 
munity.  The 
starting  of  the 
mill  marked  the 
fruition  of  efforts 
by  M.  Edward 
Silberstein,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the' Cot J- 
kill  Daily  Mail, 
to  secure  indus¬ 
tries  for  the  com¬ 
munity  to  take 
the  place  of 
former  large  mills 
which  have  been 
out  of  business 

for  some  years. 

As  pKsident  of  the  Catskill  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Realty  Corporation,  Mr. 
Silberstein  was  instrumental  in  the  pur¬ 
chase,  some  two  years  ago,  of  the  Union 
Mill  Plant  No.  2,  a  large,  three-story 
factory  building.  Since  the  purchase 
he  has  made  every  effort  to  obtain  a 
high-class  manufacturer  and  was  re¬ 
cently  successful  in  obtaining  the 
Atlanta  Knitting  Mills,  makers  of  rayon 
and  cotton  underwear  for  women. 

This  company,  just  starting  opera¬ 
tions.  already  employs  some  300  persons 
and  the  weekly  payroll  is  $3,500.  When 
in  full  operation,  shortly  after  the  first 
of  the  year,  more  than  $5,000  weekly 
will  be  paid  to  more  than  400  em¬ 
ployees.  In  the  near  future  this  com¬ 
pany  will  also  take  over  another  large 
plant  in  Catskill  to  furnish  work  for 
100  others  and,  in  addition,  will  install 
its  own  box  factory. 

Prior  to  the  coming  of  this  industry 
through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Silberstein, 
Catskill  taxpayers  were  burdened  with 
the  support  of  nearly  350  destitute 
families.  Within  the  past  few  weeks 
the  wage-earners  of  more  than  150  of 
these  families  have  found  employment 
with  the  new  industry. 

Other  activities  point  to  1934  as  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  years  in  the 
history  of  the  city. 

The  Alpha  Cement  Company  has  150 
men  at  work  and  will  spend  about  $600,- 
000  before  spring  as  part  of  a  four- 
year  improvement  program  during 
which  it  will  make  a  total  expenditure 
of  approximately  ^,000.000. 

About  100  Catskill  men  are  employed 
on  the  new  bridge  which  will  connect 
Catskijl  and  Hudson  across  the  Hud¬ 
son  River.  Work  on  the  construction 
of  a  new  post  office  building  will  start 
in  the  near  future  and  Catskill  is  also 
to  have  a  new  high  school  building 
in  the  coming  year. 


reporYer  struck  by  car 

Hundreds  of  times  the  police  first  aid 
car  has  dashed  out  from  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  station  with  Fred  Hedges,  Times 
reporter,  aboard.  New  Year’s  eve  it 
SCTeamed  its  way  out  again,  this  time  to 
pick  up  Hedges  who  had  been  knocked 
down  when  he  stepped  in  front  of  a 
moving  automobile  near  his  home.  He 
received  lacerations  of  the  scalp  and  a 
fractme  of  the  skull.  He  is  in  City 
Hospital  in  Indianapolis  in  critical  con¬ 
dition. 


AD  STAFF  INCREASED 
The  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Times, 
Oklahoma  City,  has  added  three  men 
to  its  advertising  department.  They  are 
Edgar  J.  Dixon,  for  seven  years  on 
the  display  staff,  Wichita  (Kan.) 
Eagle,  and  three  on  the  circulation  staff, 
Chicago  Tribune;  Herschel  L^Van, 
formerly  on  the  Oklahoma  City  Okla¬ 
homa  News,  and  Bill  Springfield,  pro¬ 
motion  department,  formerly  with  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Times-Herald. 


BULLETIN  RAISES  PAY 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  gave  its 
employes  in  editorial  and  other  depart¬ 
ments  a  New  Year’s  present  in  the  form 
of  a  5  per  cent  increase  in  pay.  This 
restores  part  of  the  10  per  cent  cut 
made  during  the  depression. 

49  YEARS  WITH  A.  P., 
E.  J.  COX  RETIRES 

Beginning  m  Telegrapher  in  1885, 
He  Became  Day  Manager  of  N.  Y. 
Office  and  for  20  Year*  Head 
of  Baltimore  Bureau 


After  nearly  49  years  of  continuous 
active  service  with  the  Associated 
Press,  Edward  J.  C^x,  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Baltimore  bureau, 
retired  Saturday,  Dec.  30. 

Mr.  Cox,  who  was  70  years  old  on 
Dec.  5,  witnessed  from  the  inside  the 
development  of  the  Associated  Press  in 
its  present  form  and  served  as  tele¬ 
grapher,  writer  and  editor  in  the  Mid¬ 
west  and  East. 

He  joined  the  old  Western  Associated 
Press  in  (Cleveland  on  April  1,  1885,  as 
a  telegrapher  on  the  single  wire  Morse 
circuit  which  had  been  set  up  connect¬ 
ing  twelve  cities  in  the  east  and  mid¬ 
west.  He  was  one  of  the  first  Morse 
operators  to  use  a  typewriter  in  copy¬ 
ing  the  report. 

After  seven  years  in  Cleveland,  Mr. 
Cox  went  to  New  York  where  the 
Western  Associated  Press  received  news 
from  the  New  York  Associated  Press. 
The  next  few  years  saw  reorganizations 
that  brought  about  the  present  co-opera¬ 
tive  news  gathering  organization.  Mr. 
Cox  then  became  day  manager  of  the 
New  York  office  and  from  that  time  on 
engaged  in  editorial  work. 

He  was  transferred  to  Baltimore  in 
1906  as  manager  of  the  bureau  and  re¬ 
mained  in  that  position  for  twenty  years. 
Then,  at  his  own  request,  the  executive 
duties  were  turned  over  to  a  younger 
man,  and  he  became  state  wire  editor. 

Retirement  for  this  journalistic  vet¬ 
eran  will  not  mean  inactivity.  He  is 
alert  and  youthful  in  his  outlook  on  life 
and  intends  to  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time  cruising  in  his  cabin  motorboat  on 
the  Severn  River  and  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Mr.  Cox  is  a  native  of  Marion 
County,  Ohio.  His  home  is  at  Severna 
Park,  near  .Annapolis. 


A  ten  second  glimpse  of 

METROPOLITAN 
LONG  ISLAND 

singular  beauty  is  the  new 
government  post  office  in 
Freeport.  The  Colonial  architec¬ 
ture  harmonizes  perfectly  with  the 
suburban  residential  surroundings. 
Little  imagination  is  required  to 
visualize  the  type  of  people  in 
this  thriving  community.  Freeport 
is  an  important  unit  in  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Long  Island — the  great,  re¬ 
sponsive  $150,000,000  market— 
constantly  cultivated  and  domi¬ 
nated  by  its  progressive  home 
newspapers 


IBieW 


Rockville  Centre,  Long  Island 

THE  NASSAU  DAILY  STAR 

LyiAioek,  Lent  blind 


Pittsburgh's  Leading 

DEPARTMENT  STORES 

$ 

advertise  every  day  in  the 

Post-Gazette 

using  over 

2H  Million  tines  per  year 


D  EPARTMENT  Stores 
very  often  concentrate  in 
Evening  Newspapers,  but 
in  Pittsburgh  the  POST¬ 
GAZETTE  runs  over  two 
and  one-half  million  lines  of 
department  store  advertis¬ 
ing  per  year. 

Every  large  retail  store  in¬ 
cludes  the  POST-GAZETTE 
— Kaufman’s  use  over  600,- 
000  lines;  the  Horne  De¬ 
partment  Store  uses  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  550,000  lines;  Gimbel 
Brothers  use  close  to  500,000 
lines;  the  National  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores  over  350,000 
hnes;  and  McCreery’s  and 
and  Boggs  &  Buhl  both  use 
in  excess  of  200,000  lines. 

The  Post-Gazette  leads  by 
a  very  wide  margin  such 
well  known  daily  morning 
newspapers  as  the  New 
York  Times,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  St.  Louis 
Globe  Democrat,  Detroit 
Free  Press  and  the  Atlanta 
Constitution. 


PITTSBURGH 

Post-Gazette 

Largest  circulation  of  any  Pittsburgh  daily  Newspaper. 

One  of  the  really  GREAT 
newspapers  of  the  country, 

PAUL  BLOCK  AND  ASSOCIATES 

National  Advertising  Representatives 
Chicago  -  Boston  -  Detroit  -  New  York 
Los  Angeles  -  San  Francisco  -  Philadelphia 


Carrier a^s  former  manager 

it  was  done  —  the  most  daring  revela¬ 
tions  of  the  fight  racket  in  the  history 
of  the  ring. 


—  the  man  who  built  and  ballyhooed  a 
hungry,  hopeless  peasant  into  world  fame, 
now  tells  the  whole  fabulous  story  of  how 


The  Amazing  “  Inside”  Story  of  PRIMO 

CARNERA'S  CAREER 


30  chapters,  illus¬ 
trated;  wire  now 
for  reservation. 


KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE,  INC.,  235  East  45th  Street,  New  York 


THE  GREATEST  CIRCULATION  COMBINATION  ON  EARTH 


Deliver  your  Sales  Si 

in  WHAT 


Altoona  Mirror 
Boston  Globe 
Bridgeport  Post 
Bridgeport  Telegram 
Chicago  Tribune 
Cleveland  Press 


Detroit  News 
Fall  River  Herald  News 
Gannett  Newspapers 
Harrisburg  Telegraph 
Hartford  Courant 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 


Johnstown  Tribune 
Louisville  Courier- Journal 
Louisville  Times 
New  York  Daily  News 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 


New  YorkI 
New  YoRKy 
New  Yori4u>-' 
PlTTSBURlS^ 

PROVIDEN(j|®Ni 
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ry  WRAPPED  UP 
lAPPENED  TODAY 


now,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
lir,  if  you  would  know  the  joy  of 
Ivet  skin,  send  in  one  wrapper 
a  package  of  Puffo  Soap  Sludge 
squawk!  squeech!  .  .  .  blurb  .  .  . 


—  and  another  radio  appro- 
ion,  right  when  it  was  expected 
ore,  is  ‘‘thrown  out  at  home”. 

«a-ling-ting !  “For  heaven’s  sake 
ll  that  door  bell  ever  stop  annoy- 
ne?”  “NO!  I  don’t  want  a  maga- 
— and  I  don’t  want  to  send  you  to 
;ge!”  BANG!  Well-intentioned  — 
sometimes,  at  least,  ineffective. 


lenly — a  swish  and  a  dull  thud 
nst  the  door.  All  too  well  she 
THAT  sound.  It  is  the  knock 
trusted  visitor — one  who  comes 
r  and  is  always  welcome.  No 
lan  bars  her  newspaper.  For  it 
er  one  contact  with  all  the  out¬ 


IS 

HJ^TelEGRAM 


I  (anal 


Providence  Bulletin 
Salt  Lake  City  Telegram 
Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 
Spokane  Spokesman- Review 
Spokane  Daily  Chronicle 


side  world  and  the  one  world  con¬ 
tact  of  her  home. 

Faithfully  recording  all  that  she 
wants  to  know,  she  seizes  upon  it: 
and  thus,  into  the  home,  comes  your 
sales  story — WRAPPED  UP  IN  WHAT 
HAPPENED  TODAY. 


Recognizing  the  closer  intimacy  and 
the  greater  influence  of  newspapers, 
where  influence  counts  most — AT 
THE  POINT  OF  SALE — astute  adver¬ 
tisers  are  today  relying  more  upon 
newspapers  than  at  any  time  in  the 
history  of  American  business. 

Does  this  universally  recognized  fact 
mean,  possibly,  a  reconsideration  of 
how  best  to  spend  your  own  appro¬ 
priation  in  the  tooth-and-claw  months 
of  intense  competition 
just  ahead? 


St.  Paul  Dispatch 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
Westchester  Newspapers 
Waterbury  American 
Waterbury  Republican 


WipL  ■  ■■ 

02em 


TELL 

TODAY 

SELL  'EM 

TODAY 
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E  D  I 

WINNING  COPY 

ROM  time  to  time  it  is  necessary  for  writers 
for  the  press,  both  commercial  and  literary, 
to  reconsider  their  mission  and  evaluate  tech¬ 
nique.  The  opening  of  a  new  year  seems  to  offer 
auspices.  Whether  copy  is  for  news,  editorial  or 
advertising  columns,  a  few  prime  principles  are 
governing. 

What  attracts,  interests  and  convinces  the  reader, 
making  publication  of  words  and  pictures  useful 
and  profitable,  remains  a  variable  riddle,  yet  we 
know  that  the  first  rule  of  successful  copy  is  action. 
This  is  true  throughout  the  realm  of  literature. 
Therefore,  announcement  of  a  moving  event  yields 
copy  which  might  be  labelled  “A  No.  1.”  Upon 
the  skill  of  the  writer  depends  the  quality  of  speed, 
glitter  and  imagination-provoking  elements  which 
may  enter  the  item.  Able  writers  will  say  it  quickly, 
deftly,  smartly,  simply.  Stupid  writers  will  lumber 
over  clumsy  description,  analysis,  inconsequential  de¬ 
tail.  The  good  writer  appeals  in  direct  terms  to 
the  mean  average  of  intelligence  of  his  special  au¬ 
dience  and  strikes  chords  reasonably  sure  to  bring 
human  response.  The  routine  writer  pounds  out  the 
facts  with  little  or  no  appreciation  of  effect.  The 
good  writer  characterizes  in  terms  of  realism,  care¬ 
ful  that  detail  is  worthy  of  credence.  He  tells  his 
story  in  orderly  and  restrained  fashion,  maintains 
scrupulous  accuracy,  makes  his  point  and  stops.  The 
amateur  strings  it  out  to  the  tiresome  end.  Egocen¬ 
trics  will  continue  to  make  the  best  copy,  when 
they  do  not  write  too  much  in  first  person,  because 
they  are  serving  pride ful  missions,  are  subjective 
and  comprehend  average  human  feeling.  Sluggish, 
phlegmatic,  time-servers  muddy  the  page. 

Why  do  newspapers  employ  non-journalist  types? 
Why  are  there  so  many  heavy-handed,  dull-eyed 
people  hanging  to  the  fringe  of  the  publishing  in¬ 
dustry?  It  is  not  that  there  is  any  lack  of  lively 
and  apt  people,  young,  animated,  objective  and 
capable.  This  is  an  idea  business,  from  start  to 
finuh,  and  yet  it  sometimes  seems  to  us  that  there 
must  be  thousand^  in  it  who  have  slight  conception 
of  either  method  or  purpose.  Northcliffe,  the  great 
Englishman,  who  in  a  few  years  revolutionized  Brit¬ 
ish  journalism,  would  not  in  his  prime  employ  a 
non-journalist  type  even  for  clerical  or  salesman 
effort  His  institutions,  therefore,  were  electric  with 
newspaper  spirit. 

Combine  common  human  decency — ^the  moral  at¬ 
tributes  of  the  gentleman — with  writing  skill  and 
a  high  civic  mission  and  you  have  a  success  for¬ 
mula  in  newspaper  work  that  rarely  if  ever  accepts 
defeat. 


Nearly  three  hows  of  network  radio  time  was 
devoted  this  week  to  the  opening  of  Congress, 
constituting  almost  complete  news  coverage. 


JAILEJ>  FOR  HONOR 

RESIDENT  EAMONN  DE  VALERA  of  the 
Irish  Free  State  ought  to  appreciate  Editor  & 
Puelisher's  crusade  to  gain  legislation  in 
every  state  of  the  union  to  protect  newspapermen 
who  respect  confidences,  now  that  a  writer  for  his 
newspaper  is  spending  time  in  prison  because  he 
wouldn’t  tell. 

The  circmnstances  would  be  humorous  were  there 
no  human  suffering  involved.  Mr.  De  Valera’s 
newspaper  is  the  Irish  Press.  Its  political  writer  is 
Joseph  Dennigan.  During  the  sedition  trial  of  E.  J. 
Cronin,  commander  of  the  Blue  Shirts  and  bitter 
enemy  of  the  DeValera  regime,  Mr.  Dennigan  wrote 
a  statement  bearing  on  the  evidence  and  was  or¬ 
dered  into  court  to  give  the  source  of  his  informa¬ 
tion.  He  refused,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a 
professional  secret.  He  was  sentenced  to  serve  one 
month’s  imprisonment  for  contempt. 

We  make  bold  to  extend  to  the  President  of  the 
Irish  Free  State  our  suggestion  that,  as  a  matter 
of  professional  decency,  newspapermen  should  de¬ 
mand  legislation  to  protect  them  in  such  circum¬ 
stances.  There  is  little  sense  in  sending  men  to 
jail  as  punishment  for  adherence  to  a  rule  of  honor. 


Forty  thousand  housewives  tell  Gimbel 
Brothers,  Inc.,  in  a  "survey”  that  they  respect 
the  Blue  Eagle  in  buying.  To  ignore  this  power 
is  commercial  blindness. 


AUTOMOTIVE  ADVERTISING 

WILL  the  automotive  account  be  first  to  show 
full  recovery?  There  is  a  good  chance  of  it, 
if  the  manufacturers  show  their  customary 
spirit  The  show  openings  in  New  York  are  thrill- 
ingly  encouraging — beautiful  new  lines  and  mechan¬ 
ical  efficiency  that  puts  in  the  shade  all  previous 
efforts. 

Consider  the  picture  of  the  effect  of  depression  on 
this  vast  branch  of  industry : 

In  1929  American  automotive  labor  and  capital 
produced  5,358,000  vehicles.  And  in  52  leading  cities 
the  manufacturers  and  dealers  used  about  150,000,000 
lines  of  daily  newspaper  space  to  sell  them. 

In  1932  automobile  production  in  this  country 
dropped  to  1,370,000  units,  barely  25  per  cent  of  the 
1929  output — one  of  the  most  ruinous  records  in  the 
vast  economic  debacle.  Advertising  space  fell  not 
quite  so  fast,  the  newspapers  of  the  52  cities  carry¬ 
ing  64,000,000  lines  of  automotive  copy,  or  42  per 
cent  of  the  1929  linage. 

In  1933  the  turn  came  for  the  industry.  In¬ 
creased  sales  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  pushed 
production  up  to  2,040,000  cars.  Scarcely  believing 
the  figures,  the  motor  firms  increased  their  advertis¬ 
ing  cautiously,  but  the  linage  gains  in  the  last  half 
of  the  year  barely  balanced  the  losses  of  the  first 
half.  Thus,  with  a  gain  of  42  per  cent  in  production 
for  the  year,  the  industry  has  used  practically  the 
same  amount  of  advertising  as  in  1932.  With  a  real 
selling  opportunity  offered,  this  lag  in  advertising 
cannot  be  continued. 

All  right,  let  the  dead  bury  the  dead,  and  what 
about  1934?  The  mid-Winter  shows  may  indicate 
the  trend.  The  pace  is  being  set  now. 


One  of  the  most  creditable  crusades  recently 
observed  is  New  York  Evening  Journal’s  ex¬ 
posure  of  building  rackets,  jackal  contractors  and 
foremen  forcing  workmen  to  pay  for  their  jobs. 

GOVERNMENT  TAKES  A  HAND 

N  cities  where  circulars  are  being  distributed  by 
unfair  merchants,  often  to  harass  legitimate 
newspapers,  an  ordinance  to  prohibit  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  unsolicited  reading  matter  would  fit  in 
nicely.  Jersey  City  has  such  law  and  it  has  just 
been  upheld  in  a  test  case  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  Jersey. 

We  regard  this  as  a  model  piece  of  legislation.  It 
appeals  to  common  sense,  for  a  municipality  is 
surely  serving  the  citizen  when  it  prevents  distrib¬ 
utors  from  promiscix>usly  throwing  circulars  in 
doorways  and,  more  than  that,  annoying  people  by 
ringing  their  doorbells  to  hand  in  unsolicited  read¬ 
ing  matter.  The  Supreme  Court  sustains  the  local 
ordinance. 

Jersey  City  Journal  calls  the  action  of  the 
Supreme  Court  “a  knockout  blow”  to  those  who 
have  littered  the  streets  of  that  community  with 
circular  matter.  Says  the  Journal :  “By  adopting  the 
anti-littering  ordinance  the  city  gives  evidence  of  a 
desire  and  intention  to  keep  the  streets  as  clean  as 
possible.  Another  factor  involved  in  the  ordinance 
is  that  it  ends  the  menace  created  by  distributors 
who  made  a  practice  of  dumping  large  quantities 
of  circulars  in  the  vestibules  of  apartment  houses, 
where  they  were  excellent  material  for  a  stray 
match  to  start  a  fire.  This  danger  has  been  a  seri¬ 
ous  one.” 

There  are  perfectly  proper  legal  means,  ds  is 
now  apparent,  by  which  distribution  of  injurious 
advertising  material  can  be  controlled.  The  Jersey 
City  law  ought  to  spread  to  every  city.  Here  is  an 
answer  to  the  shopping  news  abuse. 

Another  important  action  by  government  to  curb 


I  A  E 

the  imposition  of  free  advertising  distributors  was 
approved  this  week  by  Postmaster  General  Farley. 
He  ordered  postmasters  to  instruct  mail  carriers  to 
take  all  advertising  circular  matter  out  of  private 
mail  boxes  and  carry  it  to  the  post  offices,  where 
it  will  receive  the  same  treatment  as  unstamped 
mail,  being  held  for  postage.  The  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  held  that  private  mail  boxes  are  intended  for 
mail  only.  It  was  explained  that  post  boxes  in  mil- 
lions  of  homes  are  so  often  jammed  with  circulars 
that  mail  matter  must  be  left  by  the  postman  stuck 
in  doors  and  otherwise  dangerously  disposed  of. 

Newspaper  managements  ought  to  work  with  local 
postmasters  to  see  that  this  new  rule  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  is  strictly  enforced. 


Advertising  rates,  cut  by  space  bonuses,  must 

be  revised  upward  in  1934. 

UTTER  DEGRADATION 

HE  state  of  journalism  in  Germany  presents 
a  grotesque  picture  to  American  eyes.  By 
reverse  action,  it  demonstrates  the  value  of 
our  system  with  surprising  clarity.  The  Nazb  call 
their  press  “free.”  They  would,  as  words  mean 
what  you  want  them  to  in  propaganda.  Said  Wil¬ 
helm  Weiss,  president  of  the  German  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Journalists,  in  a  greeting  addressed  to 
the  membership:  “The  life  of  the  nation  shall  no 
longer  be  allowed  as  formerly  to  be  the  object  of 
sensational  journalism  of  shrewd  business  men. 
The  journalist  in  the  new  Reich  has  accepted  his 
work  in  the  sense  of  a  spiritual  call  that  gives 
him  justice,  but  also  places  upon  him  deep  responsi¬ 
bilities.  We  are  grateful  to  Nazi  leadership  which 
has  given  the  German  journalist  the  freedom  of 
his  inner  consciousness.” 

And  two  days  after  this  solemn  statement  was 
printed,  the  new  press  law  went  into  effect,  flatten¬ 
ing  what  is  left  of  the  German  press  into  a  mere 
servile,  flattering,  fawning  and  viciously  deceptive 
organ  of  the  dictatorship.  The  life  has  been  so 
whipped  out  of  it  by  the  Goebbels’  press  agent 
policy  that  even  President  Max  Amman,  of  the 
Chamber  of  Culture,  recently  protested  gravely 
against  standardization  of  all  printed  media,  both 
in  form  and  contents.  The  German  “free”  press, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  is  simply  stupid, 
muttering  a  lot  of  gibberish  handed  out  by  the  iron- 
heeled  bosses  of  the  state  and  not  daring  to  step 
an  inch  off  of  the  beaten  path  of  prescribed  propa¬ 
ganda.  Naturally,  the  German  people  still  being 
human,  the  press  presents  little  of  interest  after 
Hitler  chauvinism  has  become  boresome,  and  Am¬ 
man’s  self  appointed  task  is  to  keep  the  newspapers 
properly  doped  and  still  productive  of  a  palatable 
reading  ration.  It  looks  like  an  uphill  job,  from 
where  we  sit. 

No  new  newspapers  or  magazines  can  be  started 
in  Germany  until  April  1.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  existing  media  can  scarcely  survive  the  Goeb¬ 
bels’  shocks.  In  order  to  level  all  newspapers  to 
a  common  plane  the  government  now  prohibits  the 
exclusive  publication  of  news  or  information  in  any 
one  paper.  Newspapers  personally  owned  by  Hitler 
and  by  Goebbels  have  shot  ahead  in  circulation, 
mainly  because  people  say  it  is  “patriotic”  to  sup¬ 
port  the  Nazi  chiefs.  Nowhere  is  there  any  open 
political  discussion,  no  counter  opinion  is  expressed 
and  there  is  blank  suppression  of  every  scrap  which 
might  tend  to  inform  the  public  that  Hitler  and  his 
associates  are  not  divinely  appointed  mortal  gods. 
Of  course  all  Jews  and  “Marxists”  are  barred  from 
holding  any  position  in  the  newspaper  profession. 

For  all  this,  which  to  us  seems  like  utter  degrada¬ 
tion,  Herr  Weiss  is  grateful.  He  might  as  well 
accept  it,  for  to  resbt  would  land  him  in  jail  and 
persistent  opposition  might  put  his  head  on  the 
block.  We  can  only  express  mingled  anger  and  sor¬ 
row  over  the  spectacle  of  a  raped  and  helpless  na¬ 
tional  press,  rendered  useless  to  sixty  millions  of 
literate  people.  The  one  legitimate  mission  of  any 
press  is  to  inform  its  readers,  permitting  them  to 
appraise  life’s  experience  with  some  fair  sense  of 
values.  There  can  be  no  other  basis  for  popular 
government.  If  the  German  people  do  not  wish  to 
descend  to  medievalism  they  must,  when  the  time 
comes,  recover  possession  of  their  newspapers  and 
relearn  the  meaning  of  intellectual  freedom. 
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FR.\NK  E.  GANNETT,  publisher  of 
the  Gannett  newspapers,  will  address 
the  New  York  State  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  at  the  Hotel  Ten  Eyck  in  Al¬ 
bany  Jan.  17. 

Amon  G.  Carter,  publisher.  Fort 
iVort/i  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  10-day  bear  and  deer 
hunt  near  Del  Rio  and  other  Texas 
border  points. 

Hon.  Frank  Carrell,  proprietor  of 
Quebec  Chronicle  Telegraph,  is  in 
Mexico  City  where  he  has  an  appoint¬ 
ment  with  President  Rodriguez,  whom 
he  will  present  with  a  quantity  of 
Quebec-produced  maple  sugar  and  a 
letter  from  Premier  Taschereau. 

James  E.  Mills,  Jr.,  editor  of  the 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post,  entertained 
the  editorial  staff  at  a  Christmas  Eve 
party. 

Charles  L.  Lilley,  editor,  Sacramento 
(Cal.)  Union,  has  returned  from  a 
state-wide  tour.  Observations  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  political  conditions  during  his 
tour  were  sent  daily  to  his  column  in 
the  Union. 

William  C.  Hendricks,  editor  and 
publisher,  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Herald,  a 
weekly,  and  former  city  editor  of  the 
Asheville  Times,  has  been  named  secre¬ 
tary  to  Mayor  Wickes  Wamboldt,  of 
Asheville.  He  will  continue  publication 
of  the  Herald. 

Henry  C.  Lapidus,  editor.  Leader, 
Wildwood.  N.  J.,  has  been  appointed 
on  a  committee  of  three  to  present  re¬ 
organization  plans  to  stimulate  more  in¬ 
terest  of  the  Wildwood  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  1934. 

John  F.  Rolf e,  publisher  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times,  spent  the  Christ¬ 
mas  holidays  with  friends  in  Corning, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  was  for  many  years 
managing  editor  of  the  Evening  Leader. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Rolfe. 

Frank  R.  Moses,  co-publisher  of  the 
Marshall  (Mich.)  Evening  Chronicle, 
and  Mrs.  Moses,  celebrated  their  twenty- 
fifth  wedding  anniversary  Dec.  24. 

Robert  Ramsey,  publisher.  Orange 
County  News,  a  weekly,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  civil  work  administrator  for 
Orange  County,  Cal.  Ramsey  will  con¬ 
tinue  his  interest  in  the  News,  but  will 
leave  policy  and  management  details  to 
his  partner,  W.  H.  Wright. 


the  holidays  visiting  his  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  S.  Mahon,  of  Linn,  Mo. 

William  W.  Jaegar  of  the  Lynn 
(Mass.)  Item  advertising  department, 
was  slugged  over  the  head  and  robbed 
of  his  wrist  watch  and  $12  in  cash, 
when  he  walked  into  a  $200  theatre 
hold-up  in  Lynn,  Tuesday  morning,  Jan. 
2.  Mr.  Jaeger  was  on  a  tour  of  duty 
calling  on  business  houses  of  Item  ad¬ 
vertisers.  The  three  bandits  killed  one 
man  and  wounded  a  second. 

Edward  N.  Dolby,  Jr.,  King  Features 
Syndicate  representative,  returned  to  his 
home  in  Larchmont,  N,  Y.,  last  week, 
following  an  emergency  appendicitis  op¬ 
eration  in  the  Menorah  hospital,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  Mr.  Dolby  was  taken  ill 
while  on  a  business  trip. 

Minor  Shutt,  circulation  manager, 
San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard-Times, 
has  returned  from  Erie,  Pa.,  where  he 
was  called  by  the  death  of  his  mother. 

Henry  Braun  has  been  added  to  the 
Albany  Evening  News  and  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Press  classified  solicitation  staff. 

Dorothy  Delaney  of  the  Albany  Eve¬ 
ning  News  and  Knickerbocker  Press 
displayed  advertising  department  has  re¬ 
turned  to  work  following  an  illness. 

Mrs.  Cora  M.  Bliz  has  returned  to 
work  in  the  Albany  Evening  News  and 
Knickerbocker  Press  circulation  de¬ 
partment  after  an  absence  caused  by 
illness. 

Hansel  D.  Leavengood,  business 
manager  of  the  Ocala  (Fla.)  Evening 
Star,  has  received  notification  of  his  ap¬ 
pointment  as  Acting  Postmaster  of 
Ocala.  He  assumed  office  Dec.  31. 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


John  D.  Ocs»u«y 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

JOHN  FRIERSON,  El  Paso  (Tex.) 
J  Herald-Post,  business  manager  and 
Miss  Waldo  Meyer,  assistant  woman’s 
page  editor,  will  be  married  in  January, 
the  bride’s  mother,  Mrs.  Hugo  Meyer 
wife  of  the  city  park  commissioner,  has 
announced. 

N.  A.  Cannon,  of  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  Post  advertising  staff,  has  joined 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  Pensacola 
Journal  and  News.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Can¬ 
non  are  the  parents  of  a  son  bom 
(^ristmas  Eve. 

William  Doll,  of  the  display  staff, 
Greenwich  (Conn.)  News  &  Graphic, 
has  resigned  to  join  the  display  staff  of 
the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post-Telegram. 

Ralph  B.  Corn,  circulation  manager, 
Monroe  (La.)  News-Star  and  Morning 
World,  has  been  appointed  district  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Louisiana-Mississippi  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Kiwanis  International. 

Jack  Untermann,  of  the  Newark  (N. 
J.)  Sunday  Call  circulation  department 
is  enjoyinp  a  few  weeks  vacation  in 
Florida,  with  Mrs.  Untermann  and  their 
daughter  Georgianna.  They  are  stop¬ 
ping  at  the  Anglers  Hotel,  Miami 
Beach. 

M.  Henry  Argali,  business  manager. 
Grass  Valley  (Cial.)  Morning  Union,  is 
celebrating  his  40th  year  as  an  employe 
of  the  newspaper.  He  joined  the  Union 
in  1894  as  the  operator  of  a  Thorne 
t)pesetting  machine. 

August  J.  Kurdziel,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Polish  Daily  News.  Qeveland,  has 
been  named  city  parks  director. 

Robert  Mahon,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Effingham  (HI.)  Record,  spent 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

Tom  R.  HUTTON,  managing  editor, 
Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press,  was 
host  to  the  editorial  staff  at  his  ranch 
on  New  Year’s  Day. 

William  Howland,  managing  editor, 
Nashville  Evening  Tennessean,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  week’s  stay  in  Catskill, 
N,  Y.,  where  he  visited  relatives  during 
the  Christmas  holidays. 

Phil  C.  Beaton,  managing  editor, 
Stockton  (Cal.)  Record,  spent  Christ¬ 
mas  and  New  Year’s  visiting  with  rela¬ 
tives  in  Southern  California.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Beaton  and  their 
daughter  Jean. 

A1  Maas,  Albany  Knickerbocker 
Press  sports  writer,  has  returned  from 
his  vacation. 

Thomas  Mahar  has  been  assigned  to 
cover  Rensselaer,  N.  Y.,  by  the  Albany 
Evening  News. 

Frank  Cutherell,  reporter,  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  returned  to 
the  office  Jan.  1  from  his  annual  vaca¬ 
tion. 

Hilton  Butler,  capital  correspondent, 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  spent  the 
Christmas  week  in  Memphis. 


FORTY-SEVEN  years  ago  when 
Altamont,  N.  Y.,  was  better  known 
as  Knowersville,  John  D.  Ogsbury,  a 
_ farmer’s  son  liv¬ 
ing  nearby,  raised 
capital  and  pur¬ 
chased  the  Enter¬ 
prise,  a  weekly 
paper. 

This  week  the 
Altamont  Enter¬ 
prise  is  celebrat¬ 
ing  its  fiftieth 
anniversary,  and 
Mr.  Ogsbury  is 
observing  his  47th 
year  as  editor 
and  publisher. 
When  he  took 
over  the  paper  it 
was  a  four-page  folio  printed  on  a 
hand  press. 

Mr.  Ogsbury  did  his  own  errands, 
did  such  janitor  work  as  sweeping  the 
floors,  set  type  by  hand  and  often  de¬ 
livered  the  papers. 

He  was  born  in  the  town  of  Guil- 
derland,  a  few  miles  from  Altamont, 
Aug.  31,  1856. 

"I’m  not  going  to  retire  until  I’ve  put 
in  50  years  in  newspaper  work,  and  as 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Enter¬ 
prise,’’  Mr.  Ogsbury  said.  Then,  he 
added,  he  will  turn  the  paper  over  to 
his  son,  Howard  F.  Ogsbury,  to  carry 
on. _ 

Joe  Huhn  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
and  A1  Abrams  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette  were  in  Miami,  Fla.,  this  week, 
covering  the  New  Ye^’s  Day  football 
game  between  Miami  University  : 
Duquesne  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

James  Love  has  resided  from 
Philadelphia  News  and  joined  the  Eve- 


joined  the  re-write  staff. 


with  a  pig  of  lead. 


Norfolk,  Va. 

Donald  Hirsch,  formerly  of  the 
city  desk  of  the  Pittsburgh  Pn 
now  with  the  San  Diego  News. 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


OLLY  of  the  MOVIES 

A  pretty  girl  strip  with  humor  in  it — is  ready  for  release. 

It’s  by  Julian  Ollendorf,  who  KNOWS  HIS  HOLLYWOOD 
GIRLS!  This  is  the  best -looking  pretty  girl  you’ve  seen 
in  print! 

On  the  other  hand — 

WILLIAM  HARD 

is  doing  a  weekly  article  on  the  political  and  economic  scene. 
Of  course,  he’s  releasing  through  McNaught  Syndicate! 

William  Hard  belongs  in 

THE  SYNDICATE  OF  THE  STARS. 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 
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ERE  is  a  record  of  news 
stories  that  appeared  first  and 
exclusively  within  the  last  six 
months  in  The  Washington 
Merry-Go-Round  hy  Drew  Pear¬ 
son  and  Robert  S.  .\llen. 


V.  V.  McNITT 
Cbainnaa 


TIMES  BUILDING 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


CHARLES  V.  McADAM 
PrMktaot 


THE 

STORY 

In  the 
Merry- 
Go- 
Round 

First 

Given 

Else¬ 

where 

1  Marinea  to  be  with- 
I  drawn  from  Haiti . . . 

July  27 

Aug.  9 

2  Moley  to  reaign .... 

July  22 

Aug.  27 

o  Balbo  to  face  ob- 
^  scurity . 

July  25 

Aug.  11 

Coiuens  to  expose 
4  Detroit  banks  and 
R.F.C . 

July  7 

Aug.  15 

e  C.C.C.  to  be  oon- 
"  tinned . 

Aug.  1 

Aug.  18 

fi  JohnsontostarC'Buy 
®  Now”  campaign. . . . 

Aug.  8 

Aug.  29 

m  John  Hancock  to  re- 
'  sign  from  NRA . 

Aug.  11 

Sep.  1 

Q  Cintas  to  resign  as 
u  Ambassador . 

Aug.  11 

Aug.  17 

Q  Cates  to  quit  as 
y  Johii8on*8  aide . 

Aug.  20 

Aug.  31 

xri  Ickes  to  be  sum- 
t"  moned  to  Hyde  Park 

Aug.  24 

Aug.  28 

^  1  JohnsoB  **to  let  pub- 
lie  take  care  of  Ford*’ 

Aug.  25 

Aug.  30 

-rt  Wiggin  drawing  a 
IZ  $100,000  a  year  pen¬ 
sion . 

Oct.  14 

Oct.  17 

13  Farm  strike  forecast. 

Oct.  1 

Oct.  20 

-IS  Russian  parleys  com- 

ing . 

Sep.  30 

Oct.  20 

-I  e  Foreign  bondholders' 
committee . 

Oct.  17 

Oct.  20 

-i/-  Balbo  to  get  "nn- 
official  exile . 

Oct.  24 

Nov.  6 

Roosevelt  to  an- 
17  nounce  economic 
planning . 

Nov.  1 

Nov.  4 

|o  Split  in  Trwury 
over  gold-buying... 

Nov.  6 

Nov.  27 

19  Dr.  Doran  to  resign. 

Oct.  20 

Dec.  12 

20  George  Peek  to  resign 

Oct.  22 

Dec.  12 

Ol  Wagner  to  quit  Labor 
Board . 

Dec.  21 

Dec.  29 

nn  Nye  to  propose  probe 
of  NBA  price  fixing . 

Dec.  16 

Dec.  29 

X HE  aim  of  The  Washington  Merry- 
Go-Round  has  not  been  to^  score 
news  beats,  but  to  give  authoritative 
backgrounds  of  current  news.  It  has 
just  happened  that  digging  deep 
under  the  surface  of  news.  Drew 
Pearson  and  Robert  S.  Allen  have 
been  the  first  to  spring  an  amazing 
number  of  important  news  stones, 
calling  the  turn  on  events  with  un¬ 
canny  accuracy.  It  is  this  unfailing 
news  sense  that  made  their  Wash¬ 
ington  Merry-Go-Round  the  feature 
sensation  of  1933  when  it  went  to  a 
total  of  225  subscribers  in  one  year. 
Territory  keeps  closing  fast.  If  your 
territory  is  still  open,  please  wire 
for  terms  and  samples  to 
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PERSONAL 

iContmued  from  page  21) 


Joseph  A.  Leslie,  dty  hall  reporter, 
Norfolk  Virginian- Pilot,  has  returned 
to  the  office  following  a  serious  illness. 

James  S.  Jackson,  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star  staff,  was  removed  to  his  home 
last  week  from  St.  Luke’s  hospital, 
where  he  underwent  an  operation  for 
appendicitis. 

C^los  Lane,  assistant  sports  editor, 
Indiattapolis  Times,  recently  submitted 
to  an  appendectomy.  He  is  recovering. 
V'^em  Boxell,  of  the  staff,  is  writing 
Lane’s  column  “Off  the  Backboard^’ 
during  his  illness. 

Miss  Marjorie  Maltby,  of  Corning, 
and  R.  deBennville  Wickersham,  city 
editor  of  the  Corning  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
Leader,  have  announced  their  engage¬ 
ment. 

Roland  Shea,  reporter,  Holyoke 
(Mass.)  Transcript-Telegram,  has  re¬ 
covered  from  a  two-week  illness. 

Ralph  Battenfield,  Chicago  Daily 
Times  staff  cartoonist,  is  drawing  a 
daily  two-column  editorial  cartoon  for 
the  Times. 

Miss  Kathryn  Souder,  formerly  of 
the  Dodge  City  (Kan.)  Globe  sUff,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Boonville  (Mo.) 
Daily  News. 

Fred  Purcell  has  joined  the  city  desk 
of  the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  News  after  a 
sojourn  in  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Llewellyn  Jones,  Chicago  Herald  and 
Examiner  literary  critic  and  member  of 
the  editorial  staff,  lectured  on  three 
books  Jan.  2  at  a  meeting  sponsored  by 
the  Chicago  Foundation  for  Literature. 
Robert  H.  Willson,  Herald  and  Ex¬ 
aminer  chief  editorial  writer  and  book 
editor,  presided. 


Edward  R.  Anker,  former  city  editor 
of  the  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press,  has 
been  elected  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Inner  Circle,  organi¬ 
zation  of  legislative  correspondents.  He 
was  also  named  chairman  of  its  annual 
dinner  set  for  March  10  to  which  Presi¬ 
dent  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  has  accepted 
an  invitation  to  be  guest  of  honor. 

John  MacCormick,  formerly  Vienna 
correspondent  for  the  New  York  Times, 
is  on  temporary  assignment  in  the  State 
Department  for  the  Times.  He  will 
leave  shortly  for  a  Toronto  assign¬ 
ment. 

Glenn  W.  Naves,  assistant  city  editor, 
Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  telegraph  desk. 

Gordon  Wirick  who  has  been  cover¬ 
ing  the  Federal  run  for  the  Salt  Lake 
Telegram,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
copy  desk. 

Donald  Kastler  has  been  appointed 
Sunday  and  feature  editor  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press.  He  has  been  on  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Chicago  Herald-Ex¬ 
aminer. 

W.  B.  Patton,  sports  editor,  and  Rob¬ 
ert  G.  Tucker,  drama  critic,  Indianap¬ 
olis  Star,  are  spending  vacations  in 
Florida. 

Henry  Christmas  has  been  added  to 
the  Albany  Evening  News  copy  desk. 
Previously  he  was  on  the  police  beat. 
William  Taffe  takes  over  the  latter 
assignment. 

Albert  F.  Lamb,  sports  editor,  Bing¬ 
hamton  (N.  Y.)  Press,  has  been  elected 
master  of  Johnson  City  Lodge,  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons. 

Erwin  C.  Cronk,  Binghamton  (N.  Y.) 
Press  political  reporter,  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  the  city  hall  beat.  John  B. 
G.  Babcock,  whom  he  replaces,  has 
taken  over  the  courthouse  run. 
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Hubert  Baughn,  city  editor,  Birming¬ 
ham  (Ala.)  Post,  has  returned  from  a 
trip  in  which  he  covered  the  principal 
towns  of  north  and  central  Alabama. 
He  wrote  stories  dealing  with  the  effects 
of  the  recovery  program  in  each. 

Corrine  Hardesty,  Chicago  Herald 
and  Examiner  reporter,  is  writing  a 
series  on  her  experiences  visiting 
Qiicago  shelters  maintained  for  women 
by  the  Illinois  Emergency  Relief  Com¬ 
mission. 

Morgan  Cunnington  has  returned  to 
the  Boston  Sunday  Advertiser  copy 
desk,  following  a  vacation. 

Frank  Rising,  for  three  years  news 
editor  of  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post, 
has  resigned  to  join  the  eclitorial  staff 
of  Today  in  New  York.  Richard  Free¬ 
man,  of  the  copy  desk  of  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar,  will  join  the 
copy  desk  staff  of  the  Post. 

Jack  Kennon,  city  hall  reporter, 
Cleveland  News,  edited  a  recent  booklet, 
“Fine  Beverages  and  Recipes  for  Mixed 
Drinks,”  published  in  Cleveland. 

Gerald  M.  Dwyer,  who  has  been  sub¬ 
stituting  on  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Evening  Union, 
has  joined  the  morning  desk. 

James  H.  Haberlin,  assistant  night 
editor,  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union,  has 
been  transferred  to  desk  of  the  Evening 
Union. 

Norris  C.  Mills  of  the  editorial  staff. 
Woodland  (Cal.)  Mail,  has  been  re¬ 
leased  from  the  Woodland  Clinic  after 
being  stricken  with  blood  poisoning. 

John  W.  Love,  columnist,  Cleveland 
Press,  covered  sessions  of  social  science 
associations  which  convened  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Dec.  26-30. 

Betty  Colt,  woman’s  page  editor  of 
the  El  Paso  (Tex.)  World-News  be¬ 
came  assistant  woman’s  page  editor  of 
the  Herald-Post  on  Jan.  1,  succeeding 
Miss  Waldo  Meyer,  who  will  be  mar¬ 
ried  in  January  to  John  Frierson,  Her¬ 
ald-Post  business  manager. 

George  Farrell,  of  the  copy  desk, 
Prozndence  (R.  I.)  Journal,  has  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Prozndence 
Visitor,  Roman  Catholic  church  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Providence  diocese.  Far¬ 
rell  was  tendered  a  testimonial  breakfast 


by  his  associates  on  the  Journal  in 
Providence,  Dec.  30  and  presented  with 
a  gift. 

John  Richard  Finch,  has  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Los  Angeles  Her¬ 
ald  and  Express. 

L.  D.  Bray  of  the  Spartanburg  (S. 
C.)  Tribune  staff,  and  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  correspondent,  visited  friends 
in  New  York  during  the  holidays. 

Leo  Pardee,  formerly  of  the  Seattle, 
Portland  and  Los  Angeles  bureaus. 
United  Press,  is  now  market  editor  of 
the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Star. 

Lucia  Giddens,  feature  writer  for  the 
Birmingham  Post,  won  first  prize  in  a 
contest  for  feature  stories,  sponsored 
by  the  Birmingham  Community  Chest 
during  its  annual  campaign.  Last  year 
she  won  the  same  award.  Other  1933 
winners  were  Dorothy  McKinney  of 
the  Birmingham  News,  second;  Harold 
Heifer,  of  the  Post,  third. 

Lacy  Reynolds,  state  editor,  Nash- 
z'ille  Evening  Tennessean,  has  returned 
from  an  extended  visit  to  New  York 
City. 

C.  B.  Carberry,  wlio  writes  under  the 
name  of  “John  Bantry,”  Bill  Cunning¬ 
ham,  and  Robert  L.  Norton,  had  special 
articles  in  the  Boston  Sunday  Post  of 
Dec.  31,  which  dealt  especially  with 
the  economic  and  political  situations. 

William  R.  Clark,  political  writer, 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Sunday  Call,  is  re¬ 
covering  from  a  two- week  illness. 

Louis  D.  McCready,  for  the  past  nine 
years  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Johns- 
tozi.-n  (Pa.)  Tribune,  has  been  named 
supervisor  of  agents  and  correspondents 
of  the  Evening  Tribune  and  Morning 
Tribune. 

Bill  Williams,  formerly  with  the  San 
J  rancisco  Examiner  and  other  West 
Coast  papers,  has  joined  the  copy  desk 
of  the  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post. 

Merlin  Hanson,  reporter.  Mobile 
Press  Register,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  night  copy  desk  staff. 

George  G.  Patterson,  courthouse  re¬ 
porter,  Ottazva  (Ont.)  Journal,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  trip  to  Bermuda.  In  his 
absence,  J.  Frank  Williams,  covered  the 
courthouse  beat. 

Tom  Crooks,  reporter.  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan,  Oklahoma  City,  resigned  Jan.  1, 
to  become  assistant  secretary  for  the 
Oklahoma  Building  and  Loan  League. 

Edward  J.  Shugrue,  sports  editor, 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post  and  Sunday 
Post,  spoke  on  “Clean  Sportmanship” 
at  the  recent  annual  banquet  of  the 
Wanderers  Athletic  Club  held  at  Turn¬ 
pike  Tavern  in  Westport,  Conn. 

William  Patrick,  covering  the  south 
run  for  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  duty  following  an  emergency 
operation  for  appendicitis  at  the  Latter- 
day  Saints’  Hospital. 

George  V.  Headley,  city  editor,  Jersey 
City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal,  sent  Christ¬ 
mas  checks  to  his  friends  made  out  on 
the  “Bank  of  the  New  Deal”.  Headley 
paid  365  days  of  prosperity  and  happi¬ 
ness  to  his  friends. 

W.  F.  Young,  Jr.,  of  the  Bay  City 
(Mich.)  Times  editorial  staff,  has  been 
appointed  supervisor  for  the  fourth 
Michigan  district  to  handle  a  business 
and  industrial  census  under  the  Civil 
Works  administration. 

Ralph  L.  Peters,  of  the  Detroit  News 
staff,  and  wife  and  child,  stopped  in 
Asheville,  N.  C.,  Dec.  28  on  a  motor 
trip  to  western  North  Carolina  and 
(Tharleston,  S.  C.,  to  gather  material 
for  feature  stories. 

John  Atkinson,  of  the  editorial  staff, 
Montreal  Daily  Star,  sailed  for  Eng¬ 
land,  Dec.  30  on  the  Aurania  from 
Halifax  to  join  the  London  staff  of  the 
Yorkshire  Post. 

Frank  K.  Baker,  sports  editor,  Salt 
Lake  Telegram,  is  ill  at  his  home  with 
influenza. 

Charles  Danver,  whose  column, 
“Pittsburghesque,”  is  a  daily  feature  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  his  desk  after  ten  weeks  in 


bed  because  of  a  broken  ankle.  During  | 
the  ten  weeks,  Pittsurghesque  failed  J 
to  appear  only  three  times. 

Joseph  F.  X.  Reilly  city  editor.  New-  ^ 
ark  (N.  J.)  Star-Eagle  has  been  as- 1 
signed  to  Washington  by  his  paper.  I 

Tom  Little,  city  editor,  Nashville 
T ennessean,  is  back  at  his  clesk  after  a 
two- week  vacation  in  New  York  where 
he  visited  assexiates  with  whom  he 
worked  in  that  city. 

Leo  J.  Hershdorfer,  political  reporter, 
Union  City  (N.  J.)  Hudson  Dispatch] 
has  returned  to  work  having  recovered 
from  injuries  suffered  in  an  automobile 
accident. 

Howard  Youngs,  Toledo  Blade  finaa 
cial  editor,  has  returned  to  work  after 
several  days’  illness.  Kent  Meader  of  ^ 
the  copy  desk  filled  in  for  him  during 
his  absence.  I 

Miss  Peggy  Breese,  Junior  League  5 
member,  has  joined  the  society  staff  of  •' 
the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch. 

Francis  P.  Kimball,  Albany  Evening 
News  and  Knickerbocker  Press  port  r^  ■ 
porter,  covered  the  Atlantic  Deeper 
Waterways  Association  conterence  lu 
Philadelphia. 

Plummer  Whipple,  golf  editor, 
Toledo  Blade,  and  Mrs.  Whipple,  have 
returned  from  a  week  vacaticin  with 
relatives  in  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Vic  Weaver,  of  the  Toledo  Blade  copy 
desk,  has  been  promoted  to  make-up 
editor.  Howard  Warwick,  son  of  Jack 
Warwick,  Blade  editorial  writer,  form¬ 
erly  on  the  Blade  staff  and  more  re¬ 
cently  editor  of  the  Bowling  Green  (0.) 
Wood  County  News,  has  joined  tht 
Blade  copy  desk  to  replace  Mr.  Weaver. 

George  J.  Flournoy,  police  and  crimi¬ 
nal  courts  reporter.  Mobile  Times,  has 
been  elected  commander  of  Mobile 
camp.  United  Spanish  War  veterans. 

Ben  Wahrman,  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  , 
Ledger-Dispatch  sports  staff,  has  been  ' 
transferred  to  general  assignments. 

Henry  M.  Hilliard,  telegraph  editor, 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot,  has  been  con-  , 
fine(l  to  his  home  by  illness. 

William  Haskell,  Albany  Evening 
News  and  Knickerbocker  Press  radio 
editor,  recently  visited  NBC’s  new 
Radio  City  home. 

Harry  L.  Flournoy,  city  editor  of  the  j 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette,  was  j 
knocked  down  but  not  seriously  injured  I 
when  he  grappled  with  George  Starnes 
who  invaded  a  banquet  given  by  a  local 
firm  for  its  employes  to  attack  Mrs. 
Starnes  with  a  knife.  She  was  stabbed 
six  times.  Starnes  was  arrested. 

John  Wanhope,  who  had  been  ill  for 
three  weeks,  has  returned  to  his  duties 
at  the  Albany  City  Hall  for  the  Albany 
Evening  News. 

Cameron  Hyde,  Albany  Evening 
News  managing  editor,  and  Byron 
Snowden  of  the  Albany  Knickerbocker 
Press  staff  have  joined  the  Albany 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


CLARENCE  S.  REYNOLDS 

Clarence  Stevens  Reynolds,  promi¬ 
nent  in  newspaper  work  in  Westcho- 
ter  County,  N.  Y.,  for  many  years,  died 
Jan.  2.  Mr.  Reynolds,  who  was  53 
years  old,  started  his  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  on  the  Mount  Vernon  Daily  Argus 
and  later  became  city  editor  of  the 
New  Rochelle  Pioneer.  He  was  sub¬ 
sequently  city  editor  of  the  New  Roch¬ 
elle  Daily  Star.  Until  his  last  illness 
he  was  with  the  New  York  Daily  News. 
His  widow,  a  son,  Dunbar  S.  Reynolds, 
both  on  the  staff  of  the  New  Rochelle 
daily,  survive. 


H.  L.  WILUAMSON  INDICTED 

H.  L.  Williamson,  secretary  of  the 
Illinois  Press  Association  and  publisher 
of  the  National  Printer-Journalist,  was 
indicted  last  week  by  the  Sangamon 
county  grand  jury  at  Springfield,  HI- 
along  with  four  other  associates,  on 
three  conspiracy  charges  brought 
against  them  in  connection  vyith  at¬ 
tempts  to  defraud  the  state  while  Wil¬ 
liamson  was  state  superintendent  of 
printing. 


m 


search  for  flaws 


Every  single  Linotype  matrix  has  to  pass  fifty 
tests  and  examinations  before  it  can  get  out  of 
the  Linotype  factory.  Every  dimension  is 
checked  with  specially-designed  instruments 
that  show  their  readings  in  tenths  of  thou¬ 
sandths.  Face,  depth,  alignment,  fitting  ...  all 
must  be  exactly  right  to  produce  a  flawless  face. 


Ears,  teeth,  lugs,  clearance  cuts  .  .  .  these  too 
must  be  correct  to  a  fraction  of  a  hair  or  the 
matrix  is  rejected. 

In  the  standard  matrix  equipment  of  one 
Model  14  Linotype,  there  are  269,550  chances 
for  error.  Do  you  wonder  that  there  must  be  an 
army  of  vigilant  inspectors  always  on  the  job? 
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PRESS  association  NOTES 
T^IX  SARSFIELD,  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  bureau  of  the  Associated 
Press,  and  Mrs.  Sarsfield,  are  parents 
of  a  daughter,  born  recently. 

Roy  E.  Hutchens,  correspondent  for 
the  Associated  Press  at  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  covered  the  southwide  meeting 
of  manufacturers  at  Chattanooga  re¬ 
cently. 

William  S.  Ardery,  former  legisla¬ 
tive  correspondent  at  Frankfort,  Ky., 
and  John  M.  Hightower,  reporter  for 
the  Knoxznlle  News-Sentinel,  are  re¬ 
cent  additions  to  the  staff  of  the  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  bureau  of  the  Associated 
Press. 

Hubert  Montee,  formerly  of  the 
foreign  staff,  has  been  assigned  as 
l.'nit^  Press  staff  writer  in  the  State 
Department,  succeeding  Joe  Baird,  who 
has  been  assigned  to  Moscow.  Montee 
has  serv^  in  the  Far  East  and  in 
various  cities  in  the  United  States  for 
the  International  News  Service  and  for 
the  United  Press. 

Lloyd  Lehrbas  has  joined  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  of  the  Associated  Press 
as  staff  writer  covering  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  the  same  assignment  he  had 
for  International  News  Service  during 
the  Coolidge  administration.  Lehrbas 
was  for  four  years  in  China  represent¬ 
ing  the  I.  N.  S.  and  also  has  worked 
in  Japan,  Siberia  and  the  Philippines 
for  that  organization. 

George  E.  Helmer  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  staff  of  the  United  Press  has 
been  appointed  U.  P.  manager  of  the 
Sacramento  office  to  succeed  Tom  B. 
Malar  key.  Malarkey  is  joining  the 
business  department.  Ron  W.  Wag¬ 
oner,  former  relay  editor,  succeeded 
Helmer  in  the  San  Francisco  office. 
Dan  Bowerman,  former  night  manager 
of  the  San  Francisco  office,  succeeded 
Wagoner  as  relay  editor  and  James 
Sullivan,  formerly  of  the  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  bureau,  became  overnight  editor. 

Edward  Hunter  of  the  Paris  staff  of 
International  News  Service,  who  won 
the  Paris  assignment  by  his  brilliant 
coverage  of  the  Sino-Jap  hostilities 
early  last  year,  is  now  working  in  the 
1.  N.  S.  New  York  headquarters.  Him- 
ter  will  remain  about  a  month,  serving 
in  the  foreign  bureau,  and  will  then 
return  to  his  permanent  post  in  Paris. 

William  Haggard  of  the  I.  N.  S. 
New  York  staff  has  returned  to  duty 
from  a  belated  vacation  spent  with  rela¬ 
tives  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

IJ  ELEN  CHANDLER,  daughter  of 
A  Harry  Chandler,  publisher  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  to  John  Jewett 
Garland,  at  St.  John’s  Church  in  Los 
Angeles,  Dec.  29. 

Miss  Sara  McCaulley,  school  teacher, 
to  Joseph  J,  Mihalke,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Demo¬ 
crat,  in  Johnstown,  Dec.  29. 

James  S.  Haskins,  head  of  the  Sagi¬ 
naw,  Mich.,  bureau  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  to  Miss  Lillian  McFall,  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  in  Grand  Rapids,  Dec. 
26. 

B.  Franklin  Johnson  of  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  Evening  News  reportorial  staff, 
recently  to  Miss  Eleanor  Calrow  of 
San  Antonio. 

Melbourne  Christerson  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  staff  of  the  Associate  Press, 
formerly  of  Harrisburg,  to  Adabelle 
Mae  Gourlay,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  re¬ 
cently. 

Reginald  B.  Sheldon  an  accountant 
in  the  Amsterdam  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
Recorder  business  office,  to  Miss  Aileen 
F.  Chambers  at  Nicholville,  N.  Y..  Dec. 
20. 

Carleton  B.  Hovey,  former  editor  of 
the  Revere  (Mass.)  Journal  and  now 
associate  editor  of  the  Beverley 
(Mass.)  Evening  Times,  of  which  his 
fa^er,  Louis  Hovey,  is  publisher,  to 
Miss  Katherine  Allen  last  week  at 
Haverhill,  Mass. 

C^Rierine  Hayes,  secretary  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  classified  depart¬ 
ment,  to  Paul  Hassett,  in  charge  of 


Tribune  classilied  automobile  advertis¬ 
ing,  Dec.  27  in  Chicago. 

Dorothy  Masters,  Chicago  Tribune 
Sunday  room  copy  reader,  to  Alfred 
Lee,  of  New  York  (3ity,  Dec.  24  in 
New  York. 

Charles  Ashley,  of  the  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Enquirer  &•  News  business  de¬ 
partment,  to  Miss  Marjorie  Griffin, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Grif¬ 
fin,  Dec.  10. 

Harry  Ferguson,  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau,  United  Press,  to  Miss 
Frances  Meredith  Marriner,  of  New 
Bern,  N.  C,  Dec.  23. 

Nathan  Levenson  of  the  editorial 
staff,  Boston  Globe,  to  Miss  Dora  F. 
Rosengard  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  at  Rox- 
bury,  Dec.  24. 

Miss  Hazel  Haynes,  of  the  business 
staff.  High  Point  (N.  C.)  Enterprise, 
to  Otis  Eugene  Sain,  Burlington,  N.  C.. 
at  Greensboro,  N.  C..  Dec.  23. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

TARENTUM  (PA.)  VALLEY 

DAILY  NEWS  New  Year  edi¬ 
tion,  16  pages. 

Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  New  Year 
edition,  40  pages,  Jan.  1.  Post-Gazette 
financial  review,  12  pages,  appeared 
Jan.  2. 

Janesville  (Wis.)  Daily  Gazette, 
Christmas  Edition,  18  pages,  Dec.  23. 

Lewistown  (Mont.)  Democrat-News, 
Christmas  Edition,  40  pages,  Dec.  17. 

Grand  Haven  (Mich.)  Daily  Tribune, 
New  Year’s  Edition,  22  pages,  Dec.  30. 
A  special  page  was  devoted  to  civic 
activities,  including  cuts  of  new  build¬ 
ings  to  be  constructed  with  (TWA  funds. 

Malone  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Telegram, 
6  page  Christmas  shopping  section 
along  with  its  regular  edition,  recently. 

Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal,  D^.  30,  S4-i»ge  national  recovery 
and  prosperity  edition,  including  a  12- 
page  anniversary  section  for  the  Strat¬ 
ton- Warren  Hardware  Company. 

Burlington  (Kan.)  Daily  Republkan, 
Christmas  Edition,  24  pages,  3  sections, 
recently. 

Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer- 
News,  28-page  Special  New  Year’s  Edi¬ 
tion. 

Windsor  (Ont.)  Border  Cities  Star, 
Yearly  Reviews,  6  sections,  12  pages 
each,  Dec.  30. 

Boston  Herald,  special  Financial  Re¬ 
view  and  Forecast,  Jan.  1. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

Newspaper  men  of  Bristol, 
Conn.,  have  formed  the  Bristol 
Press  Club,  with  Thomas  A.  Tracy, 
city  editor,  Bristol  (Conn.)  Press,  as 
temporary  chairman.  Organization  will 
be  completed  at  future  meetings.  Plans 
for  the  club  were  outlined  and  approved 
at  a  testimonial  banquet  tendered  on 
December  28  to  Rolfe  E.  Rowe,  for 
several  years  Bristol  representative  of 
the  Hartford  Times,  who  has  been 
elected  city  clerk  of  Bristol.  Mr.  Rowe 
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was  presented  a  brief  case.  Bristol 
newspaper  men  and  civic  leaders  spoke 
at  the  dimicr. 

Walter  W.  R.  May,  president. 
Pacific  Advertising  Clubs  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  Merriman  Holtz  and  John 
Hutson  of  the  Portland  Advertising 
Club  have  organized  a  new  advertising 
club  at  Eugene,  Ore.,  with  Karl  Wash¬ 
burn  of  McMorran  &  Washburn  as  act¬ 
ing  president. 

Members  of  the  San  Joaquin  Val¬ 
ley  unit  of  the  California  New.s- 
PAPER  Publishers’  Association  were 
guests  of  Ed.  Byfield  and  Lloyd  Pratt 
of  the  Selma  Irrigator  at  a  dinner  which 
featured  the  December  meeting.  Speak¬ 
ers  included  Charles  A.  Whitmore  of 
the  Visalia  Times-Delta  and  Percy 
Whiteside  of  the  Tulare  Times.  Next 
meeting  will  be  held  at  Reedley  Jan.  13. 

Philadephia  Sports  Writers’  As¬ 
sociation  has  renominated  G.  William 
Duncan,  Evening  Ledger  columnist,  for 
president  without  opposition.  For  vice- 
presidents,  two  to  be  elected  the  can¬ 
didates  are  Stan  Baumgartner,  Inquirer, 
Joe  Dey,  Bulletin,  J.  W.  Gantz,  Record. 
John  Holan,  Bulletin  and  Robert  Paul, 
Daily  News.  The  election  will  be  held 
prior  to  the  annual  banquet  next  month. 

Mrs.  Freida  Seamon  of  the  Empire 
State  School  of  Printing  recently  ad¬ 
dressed  members  of  the  Ithaca  Adver¬ 


tising  Club.  An  electric  typewriter 
was  demonstrated  during  the  meeting,  r 

CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

L.  KIMBRO  has  sold  the  Opp 

•  (Ala.)  Weekly  Nctvs  to  William 
T.  Benson,  business  man  of  Opp. 

Gilroy  (Cal.)  Advocate,  weekly,  pub¬ 
lished  for  many  years  by  William  F. 
Blake,  was  ordered  sold  Jo  Lloyd  F. 
Smith,  publisher  of  the  Gilroy  Evening 
Dispatch  by  Superior  Judge  P.  F.  Gos- 
bey  Dec.  26.  The  price  paid  was  $5,000. 
The  paper  was  managed  for  Blake  in 
recent  years  by  Brown  Hall. 

F.  L.  Pierce,  former  editor  of  the 
Pierce  City  (Mo.)  Leader-Journal,  hi 
purchased  the  Humansville  (Mo.)  Star- 
Leader. 

John  T.  Cooper,  associated  with  the 
Lees  Summit  (Mo.)  Journal,  for  36  t 
j-ears,  has  purchased  the  paper  from 
Dwight  L.  Miller,  retiring  editor  and 
owner. 

R.  W.  Atkeson,  formerly  with  the 
CoUnnbia  (Mo.)  Tribune  staff,  and 
Theodore  Ziske,  former  superintendent 
of  the  Missouri  state  reformatory,  liave 
purchased  the  Salena  (Mo.)  News. 

Camdenton  (Mo.)  Linn  Creek 
Rez'eille,  has  been  purchased  by  C.  E 
Webb,  of  Camdenton,  from  Harry  and 
Frank  Vincent,  sons  of  J.  W.  Vincent, 
former  publisher. 


Well-known  to  millions  of 
telephone  users  is  the  circular 
emblem  of  the  Bell  System. 
Back  of  it  is  the  far-flung  organ¬ 
ization  that  enables  you  to  talk 
to  almost  any  one,  at  any  time. 

The  Bell  System  consists  of 
twenty-four  regional  com¬ 
panies,  each  attuned  to  the 
needs  of  the  territory  it  serves. 
There  is  also  the  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Laboratories,  working 
ceaselessly  and  scientifically  to 
improve  the  scope  and  value 
of  your  telephone.  There  is 
the  Western  Electric  Company, 
specializing  in  the  economical 
production  of  telephone  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  highest  quality. 
Co-ordinating  and  assisting 


the  work  of  the  operating 
companies.  Bell  Laboratories 
and  Western  Electric,  is  the 
’American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company.  It  is 
owned  largely  by  the  people 
it  serves  and  there  are  nearly 
700,000  stockholders.  No  one 
owns  as  much  as  one  per  cent 
of  its  stock. 

Everything  has  been  planned 
and  organized  to  give  you  the 
best  possible  telephone  service 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 


A  tMephonm  »erve$  you  in  many  ways  omek 
day,  it  rung  yoMtr  orrandBf  takea  you  to 
friandt  and  bringM  them  to  youf  tpoodt 
aid  in  BieknosB  or  omergoncy,  it  dooB 
thoBO  tkingB  and  many  more  for  a  feu 
centB  a  day.  The  BuBineBB  Office  of  your 
local  Beil  Telephone  Company,  or  any  om^ 
ployaOf  will  gladly  take  your  order. 
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•  Versatility.  Speed.  Economy.  Instant  changes  from  news  to  heads  or  ad 
display.  Less  copy  -  cutting,  less  waste  motion,  more  production.  Full -speed 
straight  composition — low-cost  keyboard  composition  of  big  display — and 
^^double-price^^  mixed  composition  at  straight -matter  speed.  Any  kind  of 
work  you  want  —  when  you  want  it.  These  are  the  outstanding  features  of  the 
Model  G  Text -Display -Mixer  Intertype. 
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Advertising  Agencies 

A.  W.  HOBLER  HEADS 
BENTON  &  BOWLES 

Elected  President  of  Agency,  With 

W.  B.  Benton  Chairman  of  Board 
and  C.  B.  Bowles  Executive 
Vice-President 

A.  VV.  Hobler,  formerly  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  has  been  elected  president  of 
Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  New  York 
agency,  succeeding  William  B.  Benton, 
it  was  announced  this  week. 

Mr.  Benton  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  agency. 
Chester  B.  Bowles,  who  has  been  a 
vice-president,  was  elected  executive 
vice-president. 

The  agOTcy  is  an  equal  three-cornered 
partnership  of  Mr.  Benton,  Mr.  Bowles, 
and  Mr.  Hobler. 

Mr.  Hobler  was  admitted  to  full 
partnership  in  the  agency  in  July,  1932. 
Before  that  he  had  been  a  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  partner  in  Erwin  Wasey  & 
Co.,  New  York. 

A.  M.  Lewis  has  joined  Benton  & 
Bowles,  Inc.,  as  director  of  media  re¬ 
search.  Mr.  Lewis  has  been  in  adver¬ 
tising  work  for  seventeen  years,  work¬ 
ing  with  J.  Walter  Thompson  Com¬ 
pany,  and  more  recently,  with  George 
Harrison  Phelps  in  Detroit. 


COPY  ATTACKS  WAR  WASTE 

Advertisement  in  “Fortune”  Written 
by  Bruce  Barton 

The  first  advertisement  of  a  series 
depicting  the  horrors  of  war,  written 
by  Bruce  Barton  and  painted  by  Joseph 
Chenoweth,  appears  in  Fortune  maga¬ 
zine  for  January.  It  is  published 
“through  the  cooperation  of  Fortune 
and  courtesy  of  American  Magazine." 

Mr.  Barton  wrote  an  article  in  1932 
urging  an  advertising  campaign,  inter¬ 
national  in  scope,  which  would  educate 
people  in  the  folly  of  warfare.  An  ex¬ 
planatory  note  in  the  advertisement 
quotes  Henry  T.  Ewald,  Detroit  adver¬ 
tising  executive,  as  saying  of  the  jwoj- 
ect:  “.  .  .  a  bold,  practical  plan  which 
dwarfs  all  former  use  of  adver¬ 
tising.” 

The  advertisement  shows  a  father 
and  mother  by  their  child’s  bedside. 
The  headline,  “A  Hospital  Would  Save 
His  Life,"  is  followed  by  copy  telling 
tlwt  the  child  must  die  because  hos¬ 
pitals  are  not  available  as  a  result  of  a 
lack  of  funds.  A  final  thrust  drives 
home  the  thought  that  in  time  of  war 
“the  annual  budget  of  all  our  hospitals 
is  blown  up  in  powder  and  shot  every 
96  hours.” 


Krause  Milling  Appoints 

Freeze- Vogel-Crawford,  Inc.,  Mil- 
waukM  agency,  has  been  appointed  ad¬ 
vertising  representative  for  the  Chas. 
A.  Krause  Milling  Company,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  and  is  formulating  an  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  in  which  trade  papers 
and  direct  mail  will  be  used  for  the 
mill,  feed,  and  brewery  prodiKts  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  company. 


New  Name  for  Chicago  Agency 

John  Matter,  310  South  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago,  has  changed  the  name 
of  his  advertising  office  to  John  Matter 
&  Associates.  Ann  Douglas,  formerly 
in  the  advertising  department  of  Lord’s 
in  Evanston  and  more  recently  with  the 
Davis  Company  and  Sears,  Roebuck  & 
Co.  State  Street  Store,  has  joined  the 
company. 

Beverage  Account  Placed 

Waukesha-Roxo  Company,  Wau¬ 
kesha,  Wis.,  manufacturer  of  bottled 
beverages,  has  appointed  Freeze-Vogel- 
Crawford,  Inc.,  Milwaukee  advertising 
agency,  to  handle  its  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  for  1934. 

Raladam  Company  Appoints  Kastor 

Raladam  Company,  Detroit,  maker  of 
Marmola  reducing  compotmd,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  the  Chicago  office  of  H.  W. 
Kastor  &  Sons  Advertising  Company 
to  handle  its  advertising. 


PROMOTED  BY  HSHER  BODY 

W.  S.  McLean  Advanced  to  Be 
Director  of  Advertising 

W.  A.  Fisher,  president  of  Fisher 
Body  Corporation,  Detroit,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  W.  S. 
McLean  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  advertising 
of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  to  succeed 
H.  J.  C.  Hender¬ 
son,  who  resigned 
to  join  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Weekly.  For 
more  than  six 
years  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Lean  has  been 
assistant  director 
o  f  advertising. 

He  was  formerly 
in  charge  of  Lin¬ 
coln  car  merchan¬ 
dising  division 
for  the  New  England  states. 

Mr.  McLean  has  been  intimately  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  active  administration 
of  the  Fisher  Body  Craftsman’s  Guild 
during  its  development  in  the  past  three 
years.  The  Fisher  Body  Craftsman’s 
Guild  is  a  foundation  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  craft  knowledge  among  boys 
of  high  school  age.  There  are  now 
750,000  boys  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  enrolled  in  this  or¬ 
ganization. 


Beauty  Creams  to  Fairfax 

The  H.  W.  Fairfax  .Advertising 
-Agency,  Inc.,  of  New  York  will  handle 
all  advertising  for  Pasquier’s  French 
make-up  and  beauty  creams,  manufac¬ 
tured  by  Pasquier  &  Constantin. 


W.  S.  McLean 


“We  don’t  dare  to 
give  you  this  ad” 

k_7AYS  the  Advertising  Manager 
of  the  city’s  biggest  store.  “We  have 
gone  to  the  exnense  of  illustrating  it 
with  fine  photographs.  Your  paper 
has  never  shown  us  that  you  can 
reproduce  good  photographic  art. 

“So  we  are  using  your  competitor 
only  on  this  series.” 

A  tough  break  for  the  advertising 
solicitor.  He  doesn’t  buy  the  dry 
mats  for  his  paper,  but  he  has  had 
to  stand  for  talk  ever  since  the 
Other  Paper  adopted  Certifieds. 

Maybe  if  he  kicks  loud  enough,  his 
own  organization  will  wake  up. 

For  dependable  stereotyping  use 
Certified  Dry  Mats. 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT 

(CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Ave.  New  York,  N,  Y. 
Made  in  the  U.S.  A. 


R.  V,  DUNNE  APPOINTED 

Appointment  of  Robert  V.  Dunne  of 
San  Francisco  to  have  charge  of  Chev¬ 
rolet  advertising  activities  in  western 
states  was  announced  Dec.  29  by  Henry 
T.  Ewald,  president  of  the  Campbell- 
Ewald  Company,  Detroit,  which  agency 
handles  the  Chevrolet  account  na¬ 
tionally.  Mr.  Dunne  will  be  located  in 
Pacific  Coast  headquarters  of  the 
Campbell-Ewald  agency  in  the  Monad- 
nock  Building,  San  Francisco,  his  terri¬ 
tory  including  California,  Oregon, 
Washington,  Idaho,  Montana,  Utah, 
Nevada  and  Arizona. 


Johnson  Wax  to  Use  Roto 

Beginning  Feb.  11,  S.  C.  Johnson  & 
Son,  Racine,  Wis.,  manufacturers  of 
wax  and  polish,  will  launch  an  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  on  Glo-Coat,  a  water 
emulsion  jwlish,  in  rotogravure  sections 
of  approximately  45  newspapers.  Four 
women’s  magazines  will  also  be  used, 
combined  with  continuation  of  the  Tony 
Wons’  radio  program  over  a  CBS  net¬ 
work  of  48  stations.  Needham,  Louis 
&  Brorby,  Inc.,  Chicago  agency,  is  di¬ 
recting  the  Johnson  advertising  pro¬ 
gram. 


Kellogg  Increasing  Budget 

Promotional  budget  of  the  Kellogg 
Company,  Battle  Creek  cereal  manu¬ 
facturer,  is  larger  for  1934  than  ever 
before,  according  to  announcement  by 
W.  K.  Kellogg,  president.  Newspaper 
advertising  of  the  company,  Mr.  Kel¬ 
logg  said,  will  reach  a  new  high  mark 
in  scope  and  intensity.  The  year  1933, 
he  commented,  had  proved  an  extra¬ 
ordinarily  good  year  for  the  company 
and  1934  is  expected  to  be  better. 


DE  GARMO  BECOMES  PARTNER 

Agency  Name  Changed  to  Hirshon, 
Garfield  &  de  Garmo,  Inc. 

Louis  de  Garmo,  recently  a  vice- 
president  and  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  Hirshon-Garfield,  Inc., 
New  York  agency,  has  taken  a  part¬ 
nership  in  the  firm,  as  of  Jan.  1.  The 
name  of  the  agency  has  been  changed 
to  Hirshon,  Garfield  &  de  Garmo,  Inc. 

-A  new  account  obtained  by  the 
agency  is  that  of  Merit  Associated 
Hosiery  Mills,  it  was  announced  this 
week.  .A  magazine  campaign  with  local 
newspaper  tie-ups  is  planned  on  Merit 

hosiery.  _ 

Bromo-Seltxer  Campaign  Begini 
Joseph  F.  Hindes,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Emerson  Drug  Company, 
Baltimore,  manufacturer  of  Bromo- 
Seltzer,  has  announced  appointment  of 
J.  M.  Mathes,  New  York  Agency,  In¬ 
corporated  to  handle  the  company’s  ad¬ 
vertising.  Plans  for  the  year  are  said 
to  call  for  a  million-dollar  appropriation, 
much  larger  than  in  past  years.  First 
copy  was  scheduled  to  appear  this  week. 


Emerson  Electric  Appoints 

Emerson  Electric  Mfg.  Co.,  manu¬ 
facturer  of  electric  motors  and  fans, 
St.  Louis,  has  appointed  Anfenger  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Inc.,  of  that  city  as 
agents.  , 

Reflector  Account  Placed 
Day-Brite  Reflector  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
manufacturer  of  reflectors  and  lighting 
equipment,  has  appointed  Jimm  Daugh¬ 
erty,  Inc.,  St.  Louis  agency,  to  handle 
their  account. 
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NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 
CONTEST  FOR  1933 


obvious  that  ads  or  folders  simply 
mounted  upon  a  firm  backing  and 
properly  labeled  as  to  the  classih- 
cations  for  which  they  are  entered 
will  be  more  easily  handled  and 
judged  than  would  a  collection 
of  loose  pages.  Uniformity  of 
mounting  and  labeling  all  the 
entries  of  a  single  newspaper  was 
also  found  helpful  to  the  judges 
in  the  1932  contest. 

The  silver  loving  cup  and  plaque 
were  awarded  in  the  1932  con¬ 
test  to  the  New  York  Daily  News 
as  first  prize  for  best  all-around 
promotion  work. 

The  loving  cup  has  engraved  on 
the  reverse  side  the  name  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  winner  in  the 
1931  contest,  and  the  name  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  winner 
in  the  1932  contest.  For  per¬ 
manent  possession,  it  must  be 
won  three  times. 

The  plaque  and  the  certificates 
of  distinguished  merit  and  honor¬ 
able  mention  remain  the  property 
of  the  individual  newspapers. 

Awards  will  be  made  for  the  Followins  groups  of  promotion: 

1.  The  best  all-around  promotion  work  conducted  during  the  year  appearing  in  newspapers.  This  may  refer  to  one  feature  or  one  depart- 

1933,  including  all  phases  of  promotion — circulation,  advertising,  ment  of  a  newspa^r,  or  it  may  refer  to  the  entire  newspaper. 

direct  mail,  research,  etc.  The  determining  factors  will  be:  The  2.  The  most  valuable  campaign  of  three  or  more  advertisements 

extent  of  the  campaign,  attractiveness  of  layouts,  and  art  work,  and  addressed  to  advertisers  and  appearing  in  newspapers.  This  may 

the  value  of  the  copy.  The  winner  of  the  first  prize  will  receive  an  refer  to  one  feature  or  one  department  of  a  newspaper,  or  it  may 

inscribed  silver  cup  and  plaque.  The  plaque  will  remain  in  permanent  refer  to  the  entire  newspaper, 

possession.  The  cup  will  be  held  for  one  year  and  passed  to  the  winner 

of  the  next  award.  A  newsp^r  winning  the  cup  for  three  years  will  Classified  Advertising 

win  permanent  possession,  fhe  second  prize  will  be  a  certificate  of  j  j^e  most  valuable  single  advertisement  for  promotion  of  classified 

honorable  mention.  advertising. 

2.  For  the  best  all-around  promotion  work  under  the  auspices  of  a  2.  The  most  valuable  campaign  of  three  or  more  advertisements  for 

regional  or  territorial  association  or  of  a  group  of  newspapers  under  promotion  of  classified  advertising. 

common  ownership,  the  determining  factors  to  be  as  above  stated. 

Two  certificates  will  be  awarded,  one  for  first  prize,  and  one  for  J  J  p  Advertising 

honorable  mention.  ,  >  '"K*'  y 

,  -  t.  f  t.  r  II  •  j-  •  •  .  r  1-  The  most  valuable  single  advertisement  appearing  in  trade  papers. 

3.  For  each  of  the  following  divisions  there  will  be  certificates  for  -t,.  ,.1  ru  j  • 

first  and  second  places.  The  determining  factor  in  each  case  will  be  campaign  of  three  or  more  advertisements 

the  value  of  the  advertising — copy,  layout  and  art  work  all  being  appearing  in  trade  papers. 

considered.  In  order  to  be  eligible,  the  advertisements  or  printed  |%.  1  Kil  *1  AJ  p*'  * 

matter  within  each  group  must  have  been  actually  published  during  UirCCt  iViAli  /advertising 

1933.  T*  The  most  valuable  single  mailing  piece  directed  to  advertisers. 

Advertisements  for  Circulation  ^•.  valuable  campaign  of  three  or  more  mailing  pieces 

1  I  i ,  •  ,  1  r  •  ,  •  directed  to  advertisers. 

1.  Ihe  most  valuable  single  advertisement  for  circulation  purposes. 

This  may  refer  to  one  feature  or  one  department  of  a  newspaper,  or  it  Mailing  pieces  may  include  folders,  leaflets,  books,  booklets,  letters 
may  refer  to  the  entire  newspaper.  — anything  that  is  sent  through  the  mails. 

2.  The  most  valuable  campaign  of  three  or  more  advertisements  for  D  I  D  L  C  J* 

circulation  purposes.  This  may  refer  to  any  one  feature  or  one  depart-  Udtfl  DOOks — KcSCflrCn  btudiCS 

ment,  or  it  may  refer  to  the  entire  newspaper.  1.  The  most  valuable  data  book  presenting  a  general  analysis  of  the 

.  J  r  A  J  market  and  the  newspaper. 

Advertisements  tor  Advertising  2.  The  most  valuable  research  study,  analyzing  some  specific  phase  of 

!•  The  most  valuable  single  advertisement  directed  to  advertisers  and  the  market  or  the  newspajser. 

Entries  should  be  carefully  packed  to  prevent  damage  in  transit  and  should  be  addressed: 

Newspaper  Promotion  Contest 


Silver  loving  cup  and  plaque  awarded  the  New  York  Daily  News  as  first  prize 
for  best  all-around  newspaper  promotion  in  the  year  1932 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


1700  Times  Building,  New  York  City 

Entries  postmarked  after  midnight,  February  28,  will  not  be  considered  by  the  judges. 
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AD-VENTURES 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


Despite  the  operation  of  the  new 
Federal  Securities  Act,  unworthy 
securities  are  still  being  sold  to  the 
public  by  “highly  questionable  meth¬ 
ods,”  according  to  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  of  New  York  City,  reporting 
for  the  last  five  months  of  1933.  Many 
“tipster  sheets”  have  been  forced  out  of 
business  by  the  act,  it  is  stated,  but 
publicity  given  to  the  rising  price  of 
gold  has  turned  unscrupulous  salesmen 
to  selling  shares  in  gold  mines,  many 
of  which  in  the  past  have  shown  no 
possibility  of  profitable  operation. 

Some  popular  misunderstanding  of 
the  scope  of  the  Securities  Act  has 
aided  their  efforts,  the  Bureau  com¬ 
ments,  saying  that  “the  general  public 
to  some  extent  had  the  erroneous  im¬ 
pression  that  the  Federal  Government 
was  supervising  the  sale  of  securities.” 
The  report  adds,  however : 

“The  Securities  Law  undoubtedly 
places  in  the  hands  of  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  a  splendid  instrument  for  the 
detection  and  punishment  of  fraud  in 
the  sale  of  securities.  It  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  require  a  greatly  augmented  staff 
for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
cope  adequately  with  the  vast  amount 
of  questionable  securities.  Problems  of 
administration  have  yet  to  be  solved 
and  a  coordination  effected  between 
the  various  government  departments, 
the  state  securities  commissions  and  the 
civic  organizations  interested  in  this 
work.  Provisions  will  probably  also 
be  made  for  a  more  widespread  dis¬ 
semination  of  the  information  which 
the  present  law  and  regulations  require 
to  be  filed  with  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  at  Washington.” 

*  *  « 

PROBLEMS  of  how  to  elect  a  code 
authority  continued  this  week  to 
delay  completion  of  the  advertising 
agency  code.  A  ruling  from  the  NR.\ 
lieadquarters  in  Washington,  approving 
a  method  which  will  be  acceptable  to 
all  the  interested  parties,  is  being 
awaited. 

The  basic  difficulty  lies  in  giving  ade¬ 
quate  representation  to  the  smaller 
agencies,  while  at  the  same  time  giving 
sufficient  weight  in  the  administrative 
body  to  the  representatives  of  the  larger 
agencies.  This  of  course  has  been  the 
sticking  point  ever  since  the  first  move¬ 
ments  in  western  cities  to  organize  and 
oppose  domination  of  the  Code  Author¬ 
ity  by  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies.  Considerable 
progress  has  been  made,  it  is  stated, 
toward  obtaining  harmony  in  the  nego¬ 
tiations,  and  Four-A  leaders  take  the 
stand  that  organization  of  the  unorgan¬ 
ized  agencies  is  to  be  encouraged  as  a 
means  of  making  administration  prac¬ 
ticable. 

W.  C.  D’Arcy  of  St.  Louis,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Four-A  board,  is  expected 
to  discuss  the  code  at  a  meeting  at  the 
Advertising  Club  of  New  York  Jan. 
16,  open  to  representatives  of  non-mem¬ 
ber  ^encies  as  well  as  Four-A 
agencies.  This  does  not  mean  that  a 
final  draft  will  be  available  at  that 
time,  arcording  to  John  Benson.  Four- 
A  president,  who  said  the  meeting  was 
being  held  as  a  matter  of  keeping 
agency  men  informed  as  to  progress. 

*  *  * 

ADVERTISING  and  sales  efforts 
are  receiving  major  attention  from 
the  heads  of  big  corporations  as  1934 
opens,  _  it  is  indicated  by  a  survey  of 
23  nationally  known  concerns  with  total 
capital  funds  of  more  than  eight  bil¬ 
lion  dollars.  The  survey  was  made  by 
Administrative  and  Research  Corpora¬ 
tion,  New  York,  sponsor  of  investment 
trusts  holding  stock  in  the  corporations. 
Lines  of  business  touched  included  mer¬ 
chandising,  oil,  food,  tobacco,  utilities 
and  others. 

Few  are  planning  any  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction  facilities,  it  is  stated,  but  many 
are  seeking  increased  sales  effectiveness, 
with  some  planning  definite  increases  in 
the  amount  of  advertising.  Names  of 
the  companies  reporting  were  not  re¬ 


leased,  but  following  are  some  quota¬ 
tions  : 

“We  have  maintained  an  aggressive 
sale  and  advertising  effort  in  1933  and 
it  is  not  our  present  pfen  to  curtail 
same  in  1934,  in  view  of  satisfactory 
results  this  year.” 

“The  company  expects  to  intensify 
both  its  sales  and  advertising  efforts 
during  the  coming  year.  We  do  not 
expect  any  change  in  general  advertis¬ 
ing  policy  but  will  probably  do  more 
advertising  than  we  have  done,  although 
the  company  throughout  the  depression 
adopted  a  policy  of  keeping  the  adver¬ 
tising  expenditure  on  as  high  a  level 
as  consistent  with  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness.” 

“We  have  in  mind  the  possibility  of 
intensifying  our  sales  and  advertising 
efforts  especially  in  those  parts  of  our 
territory  where  considerable  amounts  of 
government  money  are  being  put  into 
circulation.  We  are  in  a  position  to 
develop  further  a  well-rounded  adver¬ 
tising  program  which  got  well  under 
way  in  1933.” 

“We  spent  about  a  million  and  a 
quarter  on  advertising  and  sales  work 
last  year  and  shall  probably  spend  al¬ 
most  as  much  during  1934.” 

“Quantitatively,  our  sales  and  adver¬ 
tising  efforts  in  the  coming  year  will 
be  approximately  equal  to  those  of  the 
past  year.” 

“Increasing  our  sales  is  the  main 
problem  on  which  we  are  concentrating 
our  efforts.  Our  advertising  budget  for 
1934  is  in  excess  of  that  provided  and 
expended  for  1933.” 

“Our  company  expects  to  intensify 
somewhat  its  sales  efforts  through  the 
coming  year,  largely  through  a  more 
definite  coordination  of  advertising  and 
displays.” 

“V\^e  plan  a  progressive,  intensive  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  program  in  our  sales 
area.” 

“Substantially  the  same  advertising 
appropriation  as  the  appropriation  for 
1933  with  some  possible  expansion  in 
certain  seasonal  products.” 

*  *  * 

IS  this  a  record  of  some  sort?  Oak¬ 
land  Tribune  on  Dec.  23  devoted 
seven  pages  to  Christmas  services  in 
churches,  and  filled  more  than  half  of 
the  space  with  display  advertisements  of 
churches.  Copy  from  144  churches  took 
up  some  669  inches. 

*  *  * 

Sometimes  it  really  does  take  a 
lot  of  running  in  order  to  stand  still, 
as  the  late  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis  used 
to  quote  from  “Alice  in  Wonderland.” 
The  maker  of  a  salad  dressing  in  1933, 
maintained  its  1932  sales  volume  in 
Cleveland,  but  lost  8  per  cent  of  the 
a\-ailable  field,  according  to  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press’  second  “pantry  inventory,” 
which  is  just  being  distributed.  The 
explanation  is  that  new  promotion  ef¬ 
forts  in  that  classification  greatly  in¬ 
creased  the  aggregate  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness.  A  comparatively  new  brand  of 
a  large  manufacturer  took  the  lead 
away  from  a  chain-store  brand. 

The  report  shows,  according  to  pre¬ 
liminary  announcements,  that  chain 
stores  did  71.06  per  cent  of  all  grocery 
business,  against  72  per  cent  in  the  year 
before.  But  the  housewives’  attachment 
to  brands  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
25  per  cent  of  the  regular  customers  of 
one  chain  had  in  their  pantries  a  prod¬ 
uct  not  stocked  by  that  organization; 
as  another  instance,  a  certain  chain 
sells  half  of  its  principal  brand  of  cof¬ 
fee  to  buyers  who  buy  the  rest  of  their 
groceries  elsewhere. 


Joins  Mitchell  Company 

E.  A.  Malloy,  formerly  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Porter  Corporation,  has 
joined  the  Mitchell  Company,  Boston 
agency,  as  director  of  service.  Mr. 
Malloy  was  also  with  the  Spafford 
Company,  advertising  agency  in  Boston, 
and  was  formerly  advertising  manager 
of  the  Westfield  Manufacturing  Co., 
manufacturers  of  Columbia  bicycles. 


SQUIBB  PLANS  BIG  INCREASE 

Canadian  Concern  Announces  125% 
Rise  in  1934  Appropriation 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Toronto,  Jan.  3 — Typifying  the  in¬ 
creased  optimism  of  many  manufac¬ 
turers  and  producers  in  Canada  comes 
announcement  by  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons 
of  Canada,  Ltd.,  manufacturing  chem¬ 
ists,  of  the  greatest  increase  in  adver¬ 
tising  expenditure  in  their  history. 
Squibb  advertising  reached  a  peak  in 
extent  and  volume  in  1933,  but  plans 
now  completed  for  1934  call  for  an  in¬ 
crease  in  newspaper,  magazine  and  pro¬ 
fessional  advertising  which  totals  125 
per  cent  over  the  1933  expenditure. 
•Announcement  of  the  plans  came 
through  John  A.  Huston,  president  of 
John  A.  Huston  &  Co.,  and  a  director 
of  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons  of  Canada, 
Ltd.,  who  stated: 

“In  announcing  this  intensified  scale 
of  Squibb  advertising,  I  feel  that  a  word 
of  praise  is  due  the  daily  press  of  the 
Dominion.  The  House  of  Squibb  has 
relied  on  newspapers  for  a  good  many 
years  for  the  bulk  of  its  advertising 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  our  faith  has 
never  been  misplaced.  Each  year  we 
have  been  able,  through  extensive  use 
of  this  influential  and  widely-circulating 
medium,  to  more  than  hold  our  own, 
even  in  the  adverse  period  now  coming 
to  an  end.  Last  year,  for  instance,  wit¬ 
nessed  in  newspapers  and  magazines  the 
largest  volume  of  advertising  we  ever 
placed  in  Canada.  This  year  that  total 
volume  is  scheduled  to  be  increased  by 
125  per  cent,  the  bulk  of  the  increase 
going  to  the  daily  press. 

“One  of  the  factors  in  our  decision  to 
boost  advertising  expenditures  has  been 
the  improving  outlook  in  national  busi¬ 
ness.  I  have  scanned  prospects  annually 
for  four  years  and  can  truthfully  say 
that  no  year  since  1929  has  held  out 
such  promise  of  better  things  as  does 
1934.  Government  reports  and  com¬ 
mercial  intelligence  both  point  to  higher 
indexes  of  employment  and  trade.  And 
it  is  the  Squibb  belief  that  last  year’s 
business,  good  as  it  was  for  us,  will 
be  topped  in  1934  by  an  even  greater 
volume.” 


Lesan-Florida  Name  Changed 

The  Lesan-F  1  o  r  i  d  a  .Advertising 
Agency,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  became 
the  Griffith  Advertising  Agency,  Inc., 
on  Jan.  1,  taking  the  name  of  its  owner 
and  president,  Thomas  M.  Griffith. 
This  agency,  one  of  the  oldest  national 
advertising  organizations  in  Florida, 
was  established  11  years  ago  by  C.  C. 
Carr  and  was  known  as  the  C.  C.  Carr 
Advertising  .Agency.  Later  a  part  in¬ 
terest  and  finally  the  full  ownership 
were  purchased  by  the  late  Harry  E. 
Lesan,  of  New  York.  In  1930  the 
ownership  was  transferred  to  Mr.  Grif¬ 
fith,  who  has  been  with  this  organiza¬ 
tion  for  10  years. 


Wenban  Made  Vice-Pre«ident 

Blackett-Sample-Hummert,  Inc.  has 
announced  that  Robert  M.  Wenban  has 
been  made  a  vice-president  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  Mr.  Wenban,  formerly  with  the 
Conde  Nast  Publications  and  Ruthrauff 
&  Ryan  .Agency,  New  York,  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  preparing  the  copy 
of  the  Wander  Company,  makers  of 
Ovaltine,  and  has  also  served  in  a 
supervisory  and  consulting  capacity  on 
a  number  of  other  accounts  handled  by 
Blackett-Sample-Hummert,  Inc. 


TEXAS 

Properly  to  oovar  thia  Croat  8Uto  [yoatmoat 
MO  tha  laodors: 

THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 
THE  DALLAS  JOURNAL  (Evening) 
THE  DALLAS  SEMI-WEEKLY 
FARM  NEWS 

PnhBahad  by  tha  oldaat  buainaaa  inatitntion 
in  Texaa. 

JOHN  B.  WOODWARD,  Inc. 

Nmtimtl  Rtpraatnlalitat 
Maw  York  CUeaco  Datroit  San  FTaneiaeo 


R.  C.  DISERENS  PROMOTED  ^ 

.Appointment  of  R.  C.  Diserens  as  a 
vice-president  after  seven  years  with 
the  Campbell-Ewald  Company  as  an  ac¬ 
count  executive,  has  been  announced  by 
Henry  T,  Ewald,  president  of  the 
agency.  .A  native  of  Cincinnati,  Diser¬ 
ens  was  graduated  from  Harvard  and 
he  has  been  associated  with  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company,  the  Wayne  Oil 
Pump  &  Tank  Co.,  and  the  American 
Can  Co.  Since  joining  Campbell- 
Ewald,  he  has  specialized  in  transpor¬ 
tation  and  hotel  advertising. 


George  F.  Lord  Joins  Castle  Films 

Castle  Films,  producer  of  business 
motion  pictures,  announces  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  George  F.  Lord  to  the  New 
York  staff.  He  was  formerly  director 
of  advertising  of  E.  I.  Du  Pont  Dt  ^ 
Nemours  &  Co.,  of  Wilmington,  Del, 
and  advertising  manager  of  Chevrolet. 
He  has  had  wide  experience  with  ad¬ 
vertising  motion  pictures. 


Agency  Leases  Floor 

The  Pott  s-Turnbull  Advertising 
Company  of  Kansas  City  has  leased  the 
entire  10th  floor  of  the  Carbide  and 
Carbon  Building  at  912  Baltimore 
avenue.  The  company  is  headed  by 
W.  J.  Krebs  as  president,  David  E 
Dexter  as  vice-president,  E.  T.  Ches¬ 
ter,  treasurer  and  G.  F.  Magill,  secr^ 
tary. 

H.  H.  Wright  Joins  Mayers 

The  Mayers  Company,  Inc.,  Los  .An¬ 
geles  agency,  announces  the  addition  to 
its  copy  staff  of  Harold  H.  Wright,  ^ 
formerly  on  the  copy  staff  of  the  Roche  ' 
.Advertising  Company  of  Chicago  and 
head  of  the  copy  department  of  Critch- 
field  &  Company,  Chicago. 


Angelica  Jacket  Appoints 

Angelica  Jacket  Co.,  manufacturer  of 
garments  for  hotel  and  restaurants  em¬ 
ployes,  of  nurses’  dresses  and  of  apparel 
for  the  medical  and  dental  profession, 
St.  Louis,  has  placed  the  St.  Louis  i 
office  of  Hilmer  V.  Swenson  Company  * 
in  charge  of  its  advertising. 


Velvet  Account  Placed 

William  Openlwm  &  Sons  Company, 
agents  for  the  Rossi  Mills,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  velvets,  have  appointed  the 
New  York  advertising  agency  of  Kim¬ 
ball,  Hubbard  &  Powel,  Inc.,  to  direct 
their  advertising. 


A.  N.  A.  Electa  Sun  Oil  Co. 

The  Sun  Oil  Company,  Philadelphia, 
has  been  elected  to  membership  in  the 
.Association  of  National  Advertisers, 
Inc.  M.  H.  Leister,  sales  and  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  will  represent  his  com-  i 
pany  in  the  association.  j 


Bosca  Wines  to  W.  1.  Tracy 

W.  I.  Tracy,  Inc.,  New  York  agency, 
has  been  appointed  advertising  agent 
for  Goggi  Brothers,  333  Sixth  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  distributors  of  Bo^  ! 
Italian  champagne  and  other  Italian 
wines.  Newspapers  only  will  be  used.  ■ 


A  Proved 
Carrier-Boy 
trainins  ser¬ 
vice  enabling 
ONE  paper  in 
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or  LetTbRS 


STOCKHOLDERS  LOSE  SUIT 


The  January  Atlantic  Monthly  has 
an  extra  quota  of  material  to  inter¬ 
est  newspapermen — material  on  poli¬ 
tics,  on  economics  and  on  literary 
method.  The  issue  opens  with  a  paper 
on  “Consequences:  The  Sequel  of  the 
League’s  Collapse,”  by  Frank  H.  Si- 
monds.  He  points  a  parallel  between 
the  Revolution  of  1830  in  France  and 
the  downfall  of  the  German  Republic 
in  1933.  Both  came  15  years  after  a 
conqueror’s  peace  that  fantastically 
hoped  to  change  human  nature  and  na¬ 
tionalism  and  the  other  obstacles  to 
world  peace. 

The  League  of  Nations  and  the 
‘‘system  of  Vienna”  both  were  based 
on  false  psychology  and  wishful  think¬ 
ing- 

This  interesting  article  is  a  little 
remote  for  most  of  us  because  we 
don’t  know  1930  as  well  as  Simonds 
does. 

The  companion  piece  is  more  intelli¬ 
gible — “The  Men  and  the  Moment,”  im¬ 
pressions  of  Washington  and  the  New 
Deal  by  William  Harlan  Hale,  re¬ 
cent  political  columnist  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post. 

Sir  Arthur  Salter  in  his  “Toward  a 
Planned  Economy”  is  hopeful  of  the 
results  from  an  “association  of  govern¬ 
ment  with  the  directing  experience  and 
ability  of  those  engaged  directly  in  eco¬ 
nomic  activity.” 


r  “Individualism  and  Socialism”  by 
Kirby  Page,  the  editor  of  TMe  World 
Tomorrow.  He  calls  it  an  ethical  sur¬ 
vey  of  economic  and  political  forces. 
It  is  full  of  quotations  describing  the 
viewpoint  of  individualist  and  socialist. 
The  opening  chapter  burlesques  classical 
economics  with  citations  from  the 
idolaters  of  individualism  and  laissec 
jaire,  from  Malthus  to  Merle  Thorpe 
and  from  Adam  Smith  to  Professor 
Carver.  Then  a  good  historical  chap¬ 
ter  on  the  contrast  between  theory  and 
practice,  outlining  government  aids  to 
Big  Business;  land  grants  to  railroads 
of  155  million  acres;  subsidies,  tariffs, 
franchises,  injunctions  against  organ¬ 
ized  labor,  and  (abroad)  diplomatic 
and  armed  intervention.  The  growth 
of  social  reform  is  traced  in  reverse 
English  in  a  chapter  cm  Opposition  to 
Extensions  of  Socialization ;  and  an¬ 
other  list  of  the  dark  spots  of  modern 
Capitalism  is  headed  “Primary  Results 
of  Individualism.” 

The  New  Deal  seems  to  this  Chris¬ 
tian  Socialist  admirable  in  some  of  its 
details,  but  abhorrent  in  its  actual  ob¬ 
jective,  “the  stabilization  of  Capitalism.” 
A  Socialist  Program  of  Deliverance 
has  14  points — No.  4  is  “releasing  dy¬ 
namic  incentive.”  Page’s  treatment  of 
Soviet  Communism  is  surprisingly  like 
that  of  the  “standpatter” — he  con¬ 
trasts  the  decisive  factors  in  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Revolution  with  the  decisive  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  American  scene.  G(X)d 
treatment  of  Fascism  and  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  our  Supreme  Court  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  to  modem  liberalism  is 
followed  by  a  rather  flabby  answer  to 
objections  to  Scxialism,  the  only  objec¬ 
tions  being:  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  deficit,  the  Wartime  Government 
operation  of  the  railroads,  the  preju¬ 
dice  against  the  name  of  Socialism,  and 
the  argument  that  Socialism  is  mate¬ 
rialistic  and  anti-religious.  So  the  book 
closes  with  a  discussion  of  the  question 
"Should  religious  prople  support  the 
Socialist  Party?”  which  strikes  this  re¬ 
viewer  as  being  way  below  the  average 
for  the  rest  of  the  volume  of  stimulating 
reading. — R.  W. 

«  *  * 

DEPRODUCTION  of  Daniel  De- 
foe’s  Review,  “the  earliest  and 
rarest  of  all  English  newspapers  of 
significant  literary  value,”  is  plaimed  by 
fhe  Facsimile  Text  Society,  it  has  been 


announced  at  Columbia  University  by 
Dr.  Frank  A.  Patterson,  founder  of  the 
society  and  professor  of  English  in  the 
Columbia  Graduate  School.  No  single 
library  in  the  world  is  known  to  have  a 
complete  set  of  the  Review,  which 
was  published  in  London  and  occa¬ 
sionally  in  Edinburgh  from  1704  to 
1713. 

The  Review  is  one  of  a  series  of  lit¬ 
erary  curiosities  which  the  society  is 
making  available  to  the  public  for  ref¬ 
erence  work.  Nearly  50  historians, 
English  scholars,  economists,  philosoph¬ 
ers  and  book  collectors  in  this  country 
and  abroad  cooperate  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  list  of  rare  texts  and  manu¬ 
scripts  to  be  reproduced.  Prof.  Patter¬ 
son  says. 

No  modern  edition  has  ever  been 
made  of  the  newspaper,  the  nine  vol¬ 
umes  of  which  were  written,  edited, 
and  printed  without  assistance  by  De¬ 
foe,  the  author  of  “Robinson  Crusoe” 
and  other  books. 

*  *  * 

AMANU.AL  containing  sales  argu¬ 
ments  applicable  to  any  newspaper 
regardless  of  size,  or  circulation,  to 
assist  in  selling  advertising,  is  ready  for 
distribution  among  Inland  Daily  Press 
•Association  members,  Hoyt  F.  Boylan, 
Richnwnd  (Ind.)  Palladium-Item, 
chairman  of  the  Indland  advertising 
promotion  committee,  announced  this 
week.  The  85-page  manual  includes  35 
mimeographed  pages,  containing  set-up 
for  each  page.  “Indland  members  can 
copy  these  35  pages  on  the  typewriter,” 
explained  Mr.  Boylan,  “filling  in  local 
data  such  as  population,  bank  deposits, 
income  tax  and  everything  about  the 
local  field.  This  is  done  so  pages  may 
be  easily  changed  as  conditions  change.” 
Inland  publishers  are  asked  to  send  Mr. 
Bovlan  their  orders  for  sales  manuals. 
— G.  B. 


Class  C  Group  Sought  Accounting 
in  Sale  of  L.  A.  News 

Efforts  of  Class  C  stockholders  of 
the  Daily  News  Corporation,  former 
publishers  of  the  Los  Angeles  Illus¬ 
trated  Daily  News,  to  regain  assets  of 
the  paper  failed  in  Los  .Angeles  Supe¬ 
rior  Court  last  week  when  judgment 
was  rendered  by  the  court  for  the 
defendants. 

The  suit,  asking  an  accounting  of  all 
profits  of  the  paper  since  its  sale  to  E. 
Manchester  B^dy  and  the  Stockhold¬ 
ers  Publishing  Co.  Feb.  1,  1929,  or  as 
an  alternative,  jud^ent  of  $1,138,747.39 
representing  the  difference  between  the 
value  placed  on  the  property  by  the 
plaintiffs  and  the  price  paid  for  it  by 
the  defendants,  was  filed  last  June  6. 


Plaintiffs  were  John  Armitage,  C.  M. 
Conant,  C.  Finey  Ruggles,  Fred  C. 
Mooney  and  H.  B.  Granlee,  owners  of 
67  shares  of  the  Class  C  stock.  The 
action  was  directed  at  the  Daily  News 
Corporation,  W,  O.  Lewis,  Qaude  B.  An¬ 
drews,  E.  G.  Patterson  (now  dead), 
R.  I.  Jones,  R.  H.  Whinery,  Manches¬ 
ter  Boddy,  the  Stockholders  Publishing 
Co.,  and  five  John  Does. 

It  was  charged  by  the  plaintiffs  (who 
were  to  have  no  voting  rights  until  the 
Daily  News  Corporation  had  passed 
dividends  for  five  years)  that  owners 
of  Class  A  and  Class  B  stock  deter¬ 
mined  to  sell  the  assets  of  the  paper 
for  a  nominal  sum  for  the  purpose  of 
cheating  Class  C  stock  owners  of  their 
interest  in  the  assets,  and  to  gain  en¬ 
tire  ownership  of  these  assets  for  their 
own  benefit. 


BRITISH  PUBLISHER  RETIRES 

W.  J.  B.  Odhams  retired  Jan.  2 
from  the  chairmanship  of  Odhams 
Press,  Ltd.,  it  is  reported  from  Lon¬ 
don.  The  Company  publishes  the  Lab- 
orite  Daily  Herald,  John  Bull  and  many 
other  successful  papers.  The  company, 
which  had  a  small  beginning,  now  has 
13,000  stockholders.  J.  S.  Elias,  man¬ 
aging  director  for  20  years,  succeeds  to 
the  chairmanship. 


DAILY  NAMES  “SPECIAL” 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley  have  been 
appointed  western  advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
Neivs,  effective  Jan.  1.  Joseph  Grassick, 
formerly  western  manager  of  the 
paper,  has  been  transferred  to  the  home 
office. 


Now  in  more  than  125  newspapers 
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3{ecalb  ^Tribune 

SYNDICATE 


How  Much  of  Your  Market 


Is  Influenced  by  Women? 


For  the  7th  Consecutive  Year 


The 


NEW  HAVEN  JOURNALCOIIRIER 

Led^ 

New  England  Papers 

and  all  METROPOLITAN  PAPERS  in  Women’s 
outer-apparel  Advertising  for  the  After-Xmas 
Clearance  Sales. 

26)502  Lines 

of  Women’s  Outer-Apparel  Advertising  was  carried 
on  the  one  day — December  25th — by  the  Journal- 
Courier. 

Immediate  Results 

Every  line  of  these  26,502  lines  were  placed  by 
Advertisers  who  were  looking  for  IMMEDIATE 
CASH-REGISTER  RESULTS  ...  and  they 
GOT  IT,  for  SEVEN  CONSECUTIVE  YEARS 
in  the  Journal-Courier. 

National  Space  Buyers 

National  Space-Buyers  can  profit  by  following  the 
lead  of  New  Haven  Women  shops  .  .  .  Use  the 
Journal-Courier  for  immediate  results. 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier 

Connecticut* s  Oldest  Daily  Newspaper 

National  Representatives 

JULIUS  MATHEWS  SPECIAL  AGENCY 
New  York  Boston  Detroit  Chicago 
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Time*  Adding  Four  Comic* 

The  Chicago  Sunday  Times  is  adding 
four  new  color  comics,  effective  Jan.  7, 
Harold  Essex,  Daily  Times  promotion 
manager,  announced  this  week.  The 
new  comic  section  will  consist  of  12 
pages,  including  the  following  comics: 
Tarzan,  Joe  Palooka,  Ella  Cinders, 
Dixie  Dugan,  Mutt  and  Jeff,  Reg’lar 
Fellers,  Tailspin  Tommy,  Pam.  Fritzi 
Ritz,  Chris  Crusty,  Captain  &  Kids, 
and  Napoleon.  The  Sunday  Times  is 
using  advertising  in  daily,  weekly  and 
community  newspapers  within  the  40- 
mile  Chicago  radius  to  announce  the 
new  comics. 


U*iiig  “Boy  Reporter"  Skit 

The  Chicago  Tribune  radio  station 
WGN  this  week  started  a  new  pro¬ 
gram  feature  called  “The  Boy  Re¬ 
porter.”  The  characters  in  the  series 
include  Dick  Steele,  the  boy  reporter  ; 
Jim  Judson,  a  rewrite  man;  City  Editor 
Kells,  and  Dave  Drummond,  veteran 
reporter. 


Planning  Cooking  School 
The  East  St.  Louis  (Ill.)  Journal 
will  conduct  its  sixth  annual  cooking 
school  Feb.  6-8,  under  the  direction  of 
the  National  Live  Stock  and  Meat 
Board  of  Chicago.  Ann  Kingsley  will 
he  in  charge. 


New  Year’*  Slogan  Conte*t 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner  offered 
cash  prizes  for  best  New  Year’s 
slogans  of  not  more  than  20  words,  ex¬ 
pressing  the  general  public  feeling  that 
1934  will  be  a  better  and  more  prosper¬ 
ous  year  than  1933. 
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DAILY’S  BOY  FEATURE 
BRINGS  RESULTS 


Publication  of  Picture*  and  Biogra- 
phie*  of  Chattanooga  New*  Carrier* 
Aid*  Collection*  and  Create* 
lntere*t  by  Public 


PUBUSHER  HOST  TO  BOYS 

Forty-one  newspaper  boys  of  One- 
onta,  N.  Y.,  were  guests  of  Willis 
Sharpe  Kilmer,  publisher  of  the  Bing¬ 
hamton  (N.  Y.)  Press,  at  a  dinner  in 
the  Oneonta  Elks’  clubhouse  last  week. 
Alfred  W.  Cockerill,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Press,  extended  greetings 
from  Mr.  Kilmer. 


Publication  of  pictures  and  half¬ 
column  biographies  of  carriers  has 
brought  go^  results  to  the  Chatta¬ 
nooga  Nesc's,  according  to  H.  E.  John¬ 
son,  circulation  manager. 

The  features  are  run  in  the  news 
columns  daily  under  the  title  “Your 
News  Carrier.”  One-column  cuts  are 
printed,  and  the  biographies  are  writ¬ 
ten  in  straightforward  dignified  style. 

Although  only  about  half  of  the  pa¬ 
per’s  156  boys  have  appeared  in  this 
manner  in  the  paper,  Mr.  Johnson  said 
the  results  are  evident.  He  said: 

“Carriers  whose  stories  have  bwn 
used  report  that  collections  showed  im¬ 
mediate  improvement,  that  their  cus¬ 
tomers  showed  unusual  interest  in  them, 
that  they  found  it  easier  to  make  regu¬ 
lar  customers  of  irregular  ones,  that 
they  were  helped  in  their  efforts  to 
get  new  customers,  and  that  they  found 
a  new  interest  in  their  work  generally 
since  seeing  their  picture  and  storj-  in 
the  prominent  iwsition  it  is  given  in 
the  paper.  Carriers  whose  pictures  and 
stories  have  not  been  used  report  that 
their  customers  ask  them  when  their 
stories  will  run,  that  they  are  watch¬ 
ing  for  them,  so  they  will  know  all 
about  the  boy  who  brings  their  papers. 
Men  and  women  talk  a^ut  the  feature 
in  their  social  conversations,  thus  draw¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  others  to  another 
feature  of  the  News. 

“The  feature  also  has  brought  out  an 
interest  in  the  individual  carrier  by 
his  associates  that  inspires  them  to  com¬ 
pete  for  the  attention  of  those  under 
whom  they  work,  to  pursue  the  courses 
of  study  and  outside  reading  that  will 
benefit  them  in  position  and  earning 
power  and  to  justify  their  customers’ 
interest  in  them.” 

Another  advantage  of  the  system, 
Mr.  Johnson  said,  is  that  it  keeps  the 
paper  in  intimate  contact  w'ith  the  car¬ 
rier  organization. 

The  series  is  written  by  (^orge  L. 
Lee,  promotion  manager,  who  obtains 
his  information  through  questionnaires 
and  personal  interviews. 


L.  A.  TIMES  INCREASES 
RADIO  PROMOTION 


Adds  Service*  of  KMTR  for  Broad¬ 
casting  Sport  Event* — Placed 
Rose  Bowl  Football  Game 
on  Air 


Scope  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  radio 
activities  was  enlarged  recently  when 
arrangements  were  completed  with  sta¬ 
tion  KMTR  for  the  broadcasting  of 
outstanding  sporting  events  and  other 
outdoor  features.  The  Times  now 
broadcasts  locally  over  two  stations, 
the  new  arrangement  coming  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  two  news  broadcasts  over  KHJ. 

First  broadcast  over  KMTR  was  the 
coverage  of  the  Pasadena  $4,000  open 
golf  tournament,  by  Braven  Dyer, 
sports  writer.  It  is  proposed  to  broad¬ 
cast  all  important  sports  events,  in¬ 
cluding  basketball  games,  tournaments, 
football.  On  New  Year’s  Day  the  Pasa¬ 
dena  Tournament  of  Roses  was  covered 
verbally  from  remote  control  stations 
and  Dyer  and  Bill  Henry,  sports  editor, 
gave  a  play-by-play  description  of  the 
Stanford-Columbia  football  game.  The 
KMTR  broadcasts  are  intended  to  be 
purely  local. 

In  addition  to  Dyer  and  Henry, 
Times’  writers  taking  part  in  the  New 
Year’s  broadcast  were  John  Steven 
McGroarty,  Henry  Carr,  and  Carroll 
Nye,  radio  editor. 

Regular  periods  over  KMTR  will  in¬ 
clude  two  news  broadcasts,  at  7 :30 
a.  m.  and  9 :4S  p.  m.,  and  a  weekly  pe¬ 
riod,  “History  in  the  making,”  by  Earl 
Craven,  telegraph  editor,  at  6  p.  m., 
Fridays. 

On  Dec.  22  an  inaugural  program  for 
the  new  association  was  broadcast  from 
the  Hollywood  Women’s  Clubhouse, 
with  Norman  Chandler,  vice-president 
of  the  Times-Mirror  Company,  Ralph 
W.  Trueblood,  managing  editor.  Crav¬ 
en,  Alma  Whitaker,  Edwin  Schallert, 
drama  editor.  Bill  Henry,  Kyle  Palmer, 
political  writer,  and  Paul  Lowry  and 
Bob  Ray,  sports  writers,  taking  part. 


Carrier*  Won  1056  Turkey* 

As  a  reward  for  their  meritorious 
salesmanship  during  the  year,  1,056 
newspaper  boys  of  the  Courier- Journal 
and  Louis^nlle  Times  took  home  that 
number  of  turkeys  for  Christmas  din¬ 
ners.  It  was  the  largest  number  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  newspapers  since  the 
awards  were  inaugurated  twelve  years 
ago.  The  distribution  took  place  in 
front  of  the  Jefferson  County  Court 
House  Dec.  23. 


Home 

Delivered 


Nearly  all  of  The  Sun’s 
circulation  is  home  de¬ 
livered  .  .  .  not  by  news¬ 
boys,  but  by  The  Sun’s  own 
readers.  The  men  and 
women  who  buy  The  Sun 
in  the  evening  take  it  home 
with  them,  every  day  .  .  . 
In  The  Sun  the  advertiser’s 
message  goes  home. 
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NEW  YORK 


SPA.MSH  BULLS  BARRED  BY 
U.  S.,  HOUGH  FINDS 
tr  AROLD  HOUGH,  circulation 
•■■■*•  manager  of  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram,  recently  re¬ 
cently  received  an  unusual  assign¬ 
ment  from  Amon  G.  Carter,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  vice-president  of  the 
Southwestern  Exposition  and  Fat 
Stock  Show. 

Hough  was  requested  to  go  to 
Mexico  and  obtain  some  real  Span¬ 
ish  bulls  and  toreadors  to  stage  a 
bloodless  bullfight  at  the  stock  show 
next  spring  in  Fort  Worth.  In  com¬ 
pany  with  Bob  Galen,  his  cowboy 
friend,  known  for  his  appearances 
at  Madison  Square  Garden,  Hough 
went  into  the  interior  of  Mexico 
and  corraled  a  bunch  of  Spanish 
bulls  and  bull  fighters. 

But  he  discovered  he  was  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  bring  the  bulls  across  the 
border.  An  old  Spanish  custom  or 
legal  question  is  involved. 

Hough  and  Calen,  however,  got 
back.  An  old  American  custom  of 
theirs. 


DAILY  BROUGHT  BILLY  i 
SUNDAY  TO  CITY 


Cape  Girardeau  (Mo.)  Southeast  Mit. 
sourian  Found  Big  Public  Re¬ 
sponse — 20,000  Attended 
Service* 


Boy*  Received  Issue  Free 

The  Freeport-Hempstead  (N.  Y.) 
Nassau  Daily  Review  on  Dec.  23  car¬ 
ried  an  ear  entitled  “Carrier  Boys’  Edi¬ 
tion”  and  as  a  reward  to  its  carriers 
during  the  year  permitted  them  to  keep 
the  proceeds  collected  through  sale  of 
the  edition.  The  announcement  of  the 
free  paper  was  made  by  T.  Edson, 
circulation  manager,  in  a  special 
Christmas  message  to  the  carrier  or¬ 
ganization. 


Host  to  800  Children 

More  than  800  boys  and  girls  of 
Greater  Boston  were  the  guests  of  the 
Boston  Traveler  at  the  New  England 
premiere  of  “Alice  in  Wonderland”  at 
the  Paramount  Theatre,  Dec.  23.  Each 
youngster  brought  canned  goods  as  the 
price  of  admission  which  were  donated 
to  the  Salvation  Army. 


1,000  Carrier  Boy*  Entertained 

More  than  1,000  home  delivery  car¬ 
rier  boys  for  the  Chicago  American  and 
Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner  were 
entertained  by  the  Hearst  newspaper 
circulation  department  at  two  Christ¬ 
mas  dinner  parties  in  the  Hotel  Sher¬ 
man,  Dec.  26  and  27. 


200  Carrier*  Daily’s  Guest* 

More  than  200  Toledo  News-Bee 
home  delivery  carriers  were  recently 
entertained  at  a  party  given  by  the  cir¬ 
culation  department.  'Thirty-five  prizes 
and  awards  for  sales  records  in  the  last 
two  months  were  presented. 


The  Cape  Girardeau  (Mo.)  Southeast 
M issourian  is  convinced  that  people  are 
still  interested  in  religious  news,  judg¬ 
ing  from  public  response  to  a  recent 
Billy  Sunday  evangelistic  meeting, 
Editor  &  Publisher  learned  this  week. 
The  newspaper  also  believes  that  much 
of  the  new  circulation  which  it  obtained 
through  reports  of  the  community-sup¬ 
ported  religious  meetings  becomes  per¬ 
manent. 

Billy  Sunday  returned  to  Cape  Gir¬ 
ardeau  Dec.  4  for  a  12-day  meeting  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Southeast  Mis¬ 
sourian.  He  spoke  to  more  than  20,OW 
people,  of  whom  at  least  half  were  from 
outside  Cape  Girardeau.  Proof  of  pub¬ 
lic  interest  in  evangelistic  meetings  was 
evidenced  by  the  response  to  a  circular 
letter  sent  to  business  men  of  that  town, 
asking  for  contributions  to  the  incidental 
expense  fund  of  $350.  The  response  to 
the  circular  letter  and  collections  at  each 
service,  totaled  approximately  $800.  Tht 
meeting  was  advertised  as  an  expression 
of  good-will  from  the  business  interests 
of  Cape  Girardeau  to  the  people  of  that 
section. 

The  Southeast  Missourian  carried 
about  a  page  of  Billy  Sunday  news 
each  day  the  meetings  were  in  session 
and  its  circulation  showed  an  increase 
at  nearly  every  suburban  point  covered 
by  the  paper. 

In  1926,  the  Missourian  headed  a 
movement  to  have  Mr.  Sunday  conduct 
a  revival  meeting  in  Cape  Girardeau.  A 
tabernacle  was  built  at  a  cost  of  about 
S4,()00 ;  the  Sunday  party  of  seven 
people  was  paid  nearly  $10,000,  and  the 
per  capita  cost  was  about  five  cents,  the 
total  attendance  in  five  weeks  running 
over  325,000.  The  meetings  attracted 
record  crowds  to  the  city.  During  the 
revival,  the  Missourian’s  circulation  in¬ 
creased  50  per  cent.  This  circulation 
continued,  without  further  solicitation 
on  the  part  of  the  paper. 

The  lumber  used  in  the  tabernacle  was 
given  to  a  local  school  which  was 
anxious  to  get  an  athletic  building 
started,  with  the  result  that  a  large, 
permanent,  community  field  house,  cost¬ 
ing  more  than  $20,000,  was  erected  and 
paid  for.  Within  three  years  after  the 
tabernacle  meeting  was  held  in  (^tpe 
Girardeau,  local  churches  invested  more 
than  $300,000  in  new  buildings  and 
equipment. 


Mechanically  Speakings 


If  you  start  with  a  Wood  Dry 
Mat  you  will  finish  with  a  speed 
of  delivery  that  will  keep  your 
paper  out  in  front  of  competi¬ 


tion — in  time  and  quality 


In  Jacksonville^ 


you  will  find  proof  of  this  in  the 
papers  using  Wood  Dry  Mats. 


%  ®hc  ^orida  jBgtc«:jHntow 


Wood  Dry  Mats  •  THE  means  to  THE  end  -  Better  printed  pages 
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E.  D.  TOOHILL,  EDITOR, 
DIES  IN  FALL  RIVER 


Well-Known  New  England  Newepaper- 

man  Succumbs  to  Pneumonia  at 

54 - Began  Career  in 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Edward  David  Tooliill,  proniineiU 
New  England  newspaperman  and  asso¬ 
ciate  publisher,  managing  editor,  treas¬ 
urer  and  director 
of  the  Faii  River 
(Mass.)  Herald 
News,  died  of 
pneumonia  at 
Truesdale  Hos¬ 
pital,  Fall  River, 

Dec.  30,  the  day 
following  his  54th 
birthday. 

A  native  of 
Auburn,  N.  Y., 

Mr.  Toohill  was 
educated  in  the 
public  schools 
there  and  was 
graduated  from 
Cornell  University  with  the  class  of 
1902,  degree  of  A.  B.  He  immediately 
entered  the  newspaper  held,  becoming 
telegraph  editor,  Auburn  Bulletin, 
where  he  remained  two  years,  then  city 
editor  of  the  Ithaca  (X.  V.)  Nezvs  for 
three  years. 

After  this  he  was  made  feature 

writer  and  then  managing  editor  of  the 
Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch  for  several  years. 

Mr.  Toohill  was  with  the  Fall  River 
Herald  as  managing  editor  in  1910  and 
was  with  the  papers  following  the 
merger  of  the  Evening  News  with  the 
Herald,  becoming  the  Herald  News, 

and  the  absorption  of  the  Evening 
Globe. 

His  widow,  Alice  \V.  Stokes  Too¬ 
hill,  formerly  of  Watertown,  S.  D. ; 
a  daughter,  and  two  sisters  survive 
him. 

The  funeral  was  held  Monday  after¬ 
noon,  and  interment  was  in  Oak  Grove 
Cemetery,  Fall  River. 

Many  tributes  were  received  from 

newspaper  executives  and  publishers,  in¬ 
cluding  the  following  from  Kent  Cooper, 
general  manager  Associated  Press : 

“Edward  D.  Toohill’s  death  is  a  great 
loss  to  the  newspaper  field  and  to  the 
Associated  Press  of  which  he  was  such 
a  loyal  member. 

“Please  extend  my  condolences  to  his 
family  and  associates.” 

On  Jan.  3  Thomas  A.  McDonald,  city 
editor  of  the  Herald  News,  was  named 
managing  editor  of  the  paper  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Toohill.  Edward  J.  Delaney,  city  hall 
reporter,  has  been  appointed  city  editor 
and  Thomas  K.  Brindley,  editorial  staff, 
has  been  assigned  to  city  hall. 


HALBERT  L.  HOARD 

Halbert  L.  Hoard,  editor  of  the 
Jefferson  County  (Wis.)  Union  and 
secretary  of  the  company  which  pub¬ 
lished  IJoard’s  Dairyman,  died  Dec.  27 
at  Fort  Atkinson  of  heart  disease.  His 
age  was  72. 

The  World  at 
Your  Doorstep 

Europe 

South  America 
Asia 
Africa 
Australia 

Complete  news  coverase  from 
all  of  them  in  the  dispatches 

UNITED  I 

PRESS  ! 


N.  W.  REAY 


Former  Publisher  of  St.  Paul  Daily 
News  Dies 

N.  W.  Reay,  former  publisher  of  the 
St.  Paul  Daily  News,  died  in  St.  Paul 
on  Dec.  26.  He  was  born  Feb.  20, 
1875,  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  the  son  of 
J.  O.  Reay,  tobacco  plantation  owner. 

At  the  age  of  22  Mr.  Reay  went  to 
the  Kansas  City  Star,  where  he  was 
auditor,  working  under  direction  of  L. 
\'.  Ashbaugh.  The  latter  became  the 
founder  of  the  St.  Paul  Daily  News, 
with  C.  D.  Bertolet  of  Chicago.  On 
March  1,  19(X),  the  first  issue  of  the 
Daily  News  was  published,  with  Mr. 
Reay  as  cashier  and  bookkeeper.  In 
1908  he  became  business  and  advertis¬ 
ing  manager.  Ten  years  ago  he  be¬ 
came  publisher  by  acquisition  of  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  the  stock  of  the 
paper,  following  the  death  of  Mr.  Ash¬ 
baugh. 

Mr.  Reay  recently  disposed  of  his 
interests  and  retired. 


G.  A.  HENRY 

G.  A.  Henry,  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  Herald,  died  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Dec.  27  of  a  heart  attack  at 
the  age  of  53.  He  had  been  connected 
with  the  Chicago  Herald  E.vaminer, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  Detroit 
Free  Press. 


PERCY  B.  BROMFIELD 


Former  Head  of  Advertising  Agents 
Association  Dies 

Percy  B.  Bromfield,  a  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Advertising  Agents  Asso¬ 
ciation,  who  had  been  an  advertising 
agent  for  nearly  60  years,  died  Dec.  27 
in  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  of  a  heart  attack 
during  his  sleep.  He  was  born  in  Brose- 
ley,  Shropshire,  England,  76  years  ago. 
Two  sons  survive:  Percy  R.  and  Ed¬ 
ward  T.  Bromfield. 

Until  his  retirement  in  1931,  Mr. 
Bromfield  had  been  president  of  the 
advertising  firm  of  Bromfield  &  Co.  in 
New  York  which  he  established.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  Success 
Magazine  and  of  the  Nassau  County 
Hospital.  For  17  years  he  had  charge 
of  advertising  for  the  Christian  Herald. 

WILLIAM  H.  HERRINGTON 

William  H.  Herrington,  77,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  St.  , Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  for  40  years  until  he  was  re¬ 
tired  six  months  ago,  died  at  his  home 
in  that  city  on  Dec.  30.  Mr.  Herring¬ 
ton  joined  the  Globe- Democrat  in 
1893  as  its  first  circulation  manager. 
.•\fter  leaving  his  native  city.  Ever¬ 
green,  Ala.,  he  joined  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  as  a  traveling  circulation  man, 
later  going  to  the  old  St.  Louis  Repub¬ 
lic. 


“QUEER  CORNERS  MAN”  DIES 

Felix  J.  Koch  of  Cincinnati  Wrote  of 
Little-Known  Spots 

Felix  J.  Koch,  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  correspondent,  Cincinnati,  died 
at  Deaconess  Hospital  there  Dec.  27 
after  a  brief  illness.  He  was  52  years 
old. 

Mr.  Koch  began  to  write  historical  ar¬ 
ticles  about  Cincinnati  for  the  Cincinttati 
Times-Star  when  he  was  a  boy.  Later  he 
was  associated  with  the  old  Cincinnati 
Commercial  Tribune.  He  became  a  world 
traveler  and  writer,  and  because  of  his 
visits  to  so  many  remote  corners  of  the 
globe  and  his  articles  about  them  he 
came  to  be  known  as  the  “queer  corners 
man.” 

He  specialized  for  many  years  in  writ¬ 
ing  articles  illustrated  with  photographs 
he  took  of  curious  scenes  and  creatures. 
His  writings  appeared  in  hundreds  of 
magazines,  trade  journals  and  scientific 
and  literary  publications  in  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

One  of  his  feats  was  getting  a  cam¬ 
era  into  Buckingham  Palace  at  the  cor¬ 
onation  of  King  George  V  of  England. 
He  was  present  during  part  of  the  Mex¬ 
ican  revolution.  During  the  World 
War  Mr.  Koch  was  associated  with  the 
government  and  obtained  photographic 
records  of  the  American  homeland  war 
activities. 


Ms  the 

WHOLE 

WORLD 

your 

OYSTER 

9 


Our  wants  are  locally  born,  locally  bred 
. . .  not  nationally  branded.  They  are  what 
inheritance  and  environment  make  them. 

If  the  sale  of  Lucky  Strike  cigarettes  is 
your  job,  there  may  be  reason  for  thinking 
of  the  forty-eight  States  as  “your  oyster” 
...  to  be  swallowed  at  a  gulp. 

But  if  your  problem  is  the  other  thirty- 
seven  brands  of  cigarettes  or  hundreds  of 
tobaccos  in  the  American  Tobacco  Com¬ 
pany’s  price  list,  you  know  that  you  cannot 
pool  the  wants  of  a  people  of  America’s 
polyglot  antecedents  and  diverse  physical 
surroundings,  and  satisfy  them  en  masse. 


We  do  not  all  require  the  same  number 
of  calories,  the  same  degree  of  warmth, 
wear  and  style.  The  melting  pot  must  be 
kept  boiling  for  many  a  year  yet. 

So  the  first  step  in  sales  campaigning  is 
to  know  the  alien  groups  that  make  up  the 
so-called  “national”  market;  the  next  to  use 
the  newspaper  that  supplies  the  wants  of 
each  group  to  deliver  your  sales  message. 

Fortunately,  every  kind  of  fact  and  figure 
that  you  may  desire  is  readily  available. 
Every  newspaper  has  its  own  personal  re¬ 
presentative  in  your  city  or  close  at  hand. 
In  your  own  interest,  write  wire  or  tele¬ 
phone  him. 


THE  READERS  OF  EACH  NEWSPAPER  ARE  ^«A  MARKET’’ 

An  advertisement  on  Newspaper  Advertising  and  the  co-operation  offered  advertisers  by  a  Progressive  Group  of 

NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS’  REPRESENTATIVES 

As  personal  representatives  of  our  publishers,  their  newspapers  and  their  readers,  we  are  able  to 
offer  the  advertising  world  the  most  intimate  knowledge  obtainable  of  the  communities  we  serve. 

It  is  our  Job  to  help  the  advertiser  to  know  the  markets  we  sell,  os  we  know  them. 
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5  U.  S.  PAPERS  LISTED 
AS  FAIR  TO  NAZIS 

Germans  Should  boycott  All  Others 
Says  Statement  Recently  Issued 
by  German  Institute  for 
Germans  Abroad 


Another  attempt  on  the  part  of  Chan¬ 
cellor  Hitler  of  Germany  to  gain  sym¬ 
pathetic  pro-Nazi  German  sentiment 
abroad,  was  revealed  last  week  in  a 
press  release  sent  to  German  papers 
published  outside  of  the  Fatherland  by 
the  German  Institute  for  Germans 
Abroad.  This  release  announces  that  a 
list  of  newspapers  lias  been  prepared  in  all 
countries  “which  above  all  others  should 
be  favored  with  advertising  orders.” 

All  other  newspapers  are  apparently 
considered  hostile  to  the  new  Germany, 
and  emigrated  Germans  are  requested 
not  to  patronize  such  “anti-German” 
publications.  Only  live  American  news¬ 
papers  are  recommended  by  the  Nazis. 
They  are:  Chicago  Tribune,  Chicago 
Herald  and  Examiner,  Denver  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  Cleveland  Press  and 
Cleveland  News. 

The  German  Institute  release,  was 
quoted  in  the  National  Free  Press,  a 
German-American  weekly  published  in 
Chicago  and  already  boycotted  in  Ger¬ 
many,  as  follows : 

“In  the  future,  German  firms  and 
Germans  must  strictly  avoid  to  use  for¬ 
eign  anti-German  jingo  papers  for  ad¬ 
vertising  purposes.” 

At  the  request  of  the  National  Free 
Press,  the  Institute  sent  a  partial  list  of 
so-called  favored  papers,  and  commented : 

“The  _  list  of  distinctly  anti-German 
publications  is  not  completed  as  yet.  Up 
to  the  present  we  have  only  made  in¬ 
vestigations  in  that  direction.  However, 
we  have  in  our  possession  a  list  of 
papers  published  in  foreign  languages 
which  treat  our  ‘Reich’  and  our  people 
justly.  A  part  of  this  list  you  will  find 
enclosed.  We  are  at  your  disposal  for 
any  further  information  that  you  might 
desire.” 

The  inconsistency  of  the  U.  S.  list  is 
revealed  in  the  fact  that  while  the 
Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner  is  listed 
as  favoralrfe  to  the  new  regime,  another 
H^rst  newspaper,  the  New  York  Daily 
Mirror,  has  b^n  prohibited  indefinitely 
in  Germany. 


PERRY  S.  FREEMAN 

Perry  S.  Freeman,  news  editor  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Press,  died  of  pneumonia  in 
Pittsburgh  Jan.  1.  He  was  born  in 
Wichita,  Kan.,  33  years  ago,  and  had 
worked  on  newspapers  in  Lansing,  De¬ 
troit  and  Toledo,  before  going  to  Pitts¬ 
burgh  in  _  1929.  The  widow  and  two 
sons  survive. 


“OMIT  FLOWERS”  BANNED 

The  Fond  du  Lac  (Wis.)  Common¬ 
wealth-Reporter  has  banned  from  all 
obituary  notices  appearing  in  the  paper 
the  phrase  “Friends  please  omit  flowers” 
as  a  matter  of  justice  to  florists  and  to 
keep  the  news  columns  of  the  paper 
free  from  matter  which  properly  should 
be  classed  as  advertising. 


“HOME  ECONOMICS” 

THE  COMPLETE 
COOKING  SCHOOL 
SE^ICE 

Over  300  daily  newtpapan  arc 
conducting  “Home  Economics" 
Cookinu  Schools  this  year  — 
THERE  MUST  BE  A  REASON. 

■  o 

Booking  Sow  for 
1954  Spring  Sooson 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

SERVICE  CORPORATION 

S47  Park  Ave.  New  York  City 


Cf^bttuary 

CARL  B.  T.WLOR,  59,  Florida 
newspaperman  and  veteran  of  the 
World  War,  died  suddenly  at  his  home 
in  Ocala,  Jan.  1.  His  mother,  Mrs. 
Celeste  Barrett  Taylor,  89,  died  in 
Tampa,  Fla.,  Saturday  night,  and  Mr. 
Taylor  was  planning  to  attend  her 
funeral  in  that  city  Monday.  Mr.  Tay¬ 
lor  served  successively  on  the  editorial 
staffs  of  the  Dade  City  Banner,  Eustis 
Lake  Region  and  Ocala  Star. 

Henry  McN.^llv,  57,  advertising 
manager  for  the  Jeannette  (Pa.)  Neivs- 
Dispatch  from  1922  to  1930  and  former 
advertising  manager  of  the  Tarentuni 
(Pa.)  Telegram,  died  at  his  home  in 
Jeannette  Dec.  31. 

Roy  Somerville,  57,  former  Ogdens- 
burg  Daily  News  city  editor,  died  at 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Dec.  23.  Survivors 
are  his  wife,  a  daughter  and  two  grand¬ 
children. 

Harry  L.  Patton,  former  publisher 
of  the  W estville  (N.  J.)  Neivs,  a 
weekly,  died  suddenly  Dec.  28. 

Thomas  F.  Ganley,  a  founder  of 
the  Montclair-Glen  Ridge  (N.  J.)  Bul¬ 
letin  and  the  Ganley  Printing  Company 
of  Montclair,  died  Dec.  23  in  V’erona 
after  a  year’s  illness. 

Fra.vk  j.  Merrill,  54,  superintendent 
of  telegraph  service  for  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News,  died  Dec.  29. 


Pope  Yeaman  White,  55,  a  member 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  editorial 
staff  for  many  years,  died  suddenly 
from  heart  disease  at  his  home  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Jan.  1.  Mr.  White  was  the 
grandson  of  the  late  Rev.  W.  Pope 
Yeaman,  former  president  the  Baptist 
College,  Columbia,  Mo.  Mr.  White 
was  born  in  Boone  County,  Mo.,  and 
entered  the  newspaper  field  on  the  old 
St.  Louis  Republic.  He  then  joined 
the  St.  Louis  Times,  where  he  was  city 
editor  for  several  years.  He  went  to 
Chicago  in  1917.  joining  the  Daily 
Neti'S.  He  later  went  to  New  York 
City  for  a  short  while,  working  on  the 
Neiv  York  Herald  Tribune.  Upon  re¬ 
turning  to  Chicago,  he  was  employed 
by  the  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner 
and  the  W.  D.  Boyce  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  before  re-joining  the  Daily  News 
staff.  For  the  past  10  years  he  had 
been  both  a  reporter  and  rewrite  man. 

Mrs.  Blanche  Armstrong,  53,  wife 
of  Robert  B.  Armstrong.  Sr.,  who  has 
long  been  prominent  in  Washington,  D. 
C.,  newspaper  circles  and  in  political 
and  public  life,  was  found  dead  in  her 
garage  in  that  city,  a  victim  of  mon¬ 
oxide  fumes.  New  Year’s  Day.  Mr. 
.Armstrong  was  Washington  correspon¬ 
dent  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

George  William  Church,  70,  for 
many  years  with  the  R.  Hoe  &  Co., 
printing  press  manufacturers,  died  Dec. 
.30  in  Danbury,  Conn. 


Spurgeon  A.  Weston,  for  20  years 
day  city  editor  of  the  Allentown  (Pa.) 
Call,  died  Dec.  31  at  Allentown  of 
pneumonia.  He  is  survived  by  his 
widow  and  four  children.  He  was  62 
years  old. 

Charles  Phillips,  professor  of  En¬ 
glish  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame, 
and  who  was  formerly  prominent  in 
newspaper  work,  died  in  a  hospital  in 
Minneapolis  Dec.  29.  He  was  53  years 
old.  From  1901  to  1903  he  was  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  St.  Paul  Northwestern 
Chronicle,  leaving  to  become  editor  of 
the  IVashington  New  Century.  Alter 
three  years  in  this  positron  he  became 
editor  of  the  New  Richmond  Voice, 
then  becoming  editor  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Monitor. 

James  F.  Donaldson,  50,  display 
advertising  manager  for  the  Roanoke 
(Va.)  Times  and  World-News  for  the 
past  seven  years,  died  Dec.  15. 


HUGH  CORRIGAN 

Hugh  (Corrigan,  28,  formerly  with 
the  circulation  departments  on  Los  .Xn- 
geles  newspapers,  and  son  of  R.  J. 
Corrigan,  circulation  director  of  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  died  in  Los 
.\ngeles  shortly  before  (ihristmas.  Mary 
Corrigan,  sister  of  R.  J.  Corrigan,  died 
the  following  week  in  Cincinnati.  Mr. 
Corrigan  heard  of  his  sister’s  death 
when  returning  east  from  his  son’s 
funeral  in  Los  Angeles. 


You  Will  Find  It  in  the  YEAR  BOOK 

When  conferences  on  newspaper  markets  and  advertising  appropriations  take  place  between 
advertisers  and  their  agents,  questions  are  shot  back  and  forth  which  require  immediate  answers. 

There  is  no  time  to  call  in  the  research  man  or  the  account  executive.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
INTERN.XTIONAL  YE.XR  BOOK  always  plays  a  prominent  part  at  these  conferences,  because 
most  of  the  answers  to  the  questions  are  found  in  the  YEAR  BC)OK.  .And,  here  are  some  of  the 
questions  which  the  ^  E.AR  BOOK  answers; 


Question — Where  can  we  find  a 
complete  directory  of  the 
U.  S.  daily  newspapers  con¬ 
taining  circulation,  rates,  and 
personnelf 

Question — Where  can  we  find  a 
directory  of  the  Canadian 
dailies  with  circulation,  rates 
and  personnelf 

Question — Where  can  we  find  a 
list  of  the  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  representatives  of 
the  V.  S.f 

Question — Where  can  we  obtain 
a  list  of  advertising  agencies 
and  their  space  buyerst 

Question — Where  can  we  obtain 
a  list  of  the  principal  chain 
owned  newspapers  of  the 

U.  s.f 

Question — Where  can  we  obtain 
an  A.  B.  C.  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  analysis  of  28S  morning, 
724  evening,  and  339  Sunday 
papers  of  the  U.  S.  and 
Canadaf 

Question — Where  con  we  obtain 
a  directory  of  important 
daily  foreign  language  news¬ 
papers  in  the  U.  S.f 

Question — Where  can  we  obtain 
the  newsbaber  linage,  23  chief 

cities  1924—19332 

Question — Where  can  we  obtain 
a  list  of  all  the  different 
foreign  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  worldf 

Question — Where  can  we  obtain 
a  list  of  Feature  and  Picture 
Syndicates  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  together 
with  addresses  and  names  of 
executivesf 


I  A  nswer  —  Editor  and  Pub- 
1  Usher  YEAR  BOOK. 


j  .Answer  —  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher  YEAR  BOOK. 


.Answer — Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher  YEAR  BOOK. 


Answer  —  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher  YEAR  BOOK. 

Answer  —  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher  YEAR  BOOK. 


Answer — Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher  YEAR  BOOK. 


Answer — Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher  YEAR  BOOK. 


.Answer  —  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher  YEAR  BOOK. 

Answer — Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher  YEAR  BOOK. 


Answer — Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher  YEAR  BOOK. 


These  are  only  a  few  highlights  of  the  information  found  in  the  YEAR  BOOK.  Is  it  any  wonder 
then,  why  the  YEAR  BOOK  is  so  important  to  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  major  expenditure 
of  all  the  newspaper  advertising  appropriations  in  the  country? 

If  you  have  a  story  to  tell  to  these  busy  executives  on  yoilr  market  and  your  medium,  the  YEAR 
BOOK  is  the  place.  An  investment  in  a  full  page  advertisement  in  the  1934.  edition  of  the  YEAR 
B(X)K  will  keep  your  story  before  the  country’s  leading  space  buyers  for  the  next  twelve  months. 

Write  or  mail  in  your  reservations  nowl  Forms  close  January  22nd,  1934. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  January  6,  1934 


JOURNALISM  GRADUATES 
RAISING  PRESS  STANDARDS  ' 

(Continued  from  page  9)  j 

VV.  W.  Loomis,  La  Grange  (III.) 
Citizen,  chairman  of  the  N.  E.  A.  ad¬ 
visory  committee,  suggested  that  schools 
of  journalism  offer  two  distinct  courses 
in  newspaper  training,  one  for  tho.se 
planning  to  do  metropolitan  work,  an¬ 
other  for  those  who  seek  jobs  on  small 
dailies  and  country  weeklies.  He 
pointed  out  the  need  of  teaching  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  latter  group  how  to  be  of 
more  service  to  their  employers  on  the 
days  in  which  they  are  not  engaged  in 
writing  and  editing  the  weekly  news. 

Prof.  Kenneth  E.  Olson,  University 
of  Minnesota,  read  a  paper  outlining 
opportunities  ^  for  cooperation  with 
newspapers  in  research  in  business 
problems.  He  said  in  part : 

“These  last  four  years  have  shown 
us  the  opiwrtunity  that  exists  for  pro¬ 
viding  trained  workers  not  only  in  the 
editorial  department  but  in  advertising, 
circulation  and  business  offices  as  well. 
And  seriously,  is  it  not  time  that 
our  schools  gave  some  thought  to  pro¬ 
viding  as  timber  for  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  executive  positions  men  and  women 
who  will  bring  to  their  work  the  same 
sympathetic  understanding  of  editorial 
responsibilities,  the  same  social  vision, 
the  same  professional  ideals  that  we 
have  been  trying  to  instill  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  men  we  have  been  producing.” 

Buford  O.  Brown,  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity,  also  discussed  fields  for  research  in 
newspaper  business  problems,  basing  his 
comments  on  a  national  survey  among 
newspapermen.  He  emphasized  that  re¬ 
search  in  newspaper  business  problems 
should  l)e  differentiated  in  method  and 
objective  from  those  researches  carried 
out  in  many  business  enterprises. 

Among  the  research  suggestions  re¬ 
ceived  by  Prof.  Brown  were:  A  study 
of  wages  and  hours  of  editorial  men  to 
determine  if  low  pay  and  insecurity  of 
jobs  result  in  a  lowered  editorial  stand¬ 
ard  affecting  circulation  and  advertising. 

•A  study  of  cost  finding  methods  with 
the  aim  of  improving  them. 

Study  of  rates,  shopping  news  com¬ 
petition,  press  agentry,  efficient  pro¬ 
duction. 

Search  for  fields  of  service  in  which 
the  newspaper  can  operate  more  com¬ 
pletely. 

Dr.  M.  Lyle  Spencer,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  University  of  Washington, 
speaking  at  the  convention  banquet  Fri¬ 
day  night,  declared  that  only  through 
freedom  of  publication  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  can  the  press  render  its  greatest 
service  to  the  country.  Dr.  Spencer, 
who  is  also  a  former  dean  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington’s  journalism 
school,  spoke  on  “The  Press  and  Our 
Economic  Future.” 

He  said  in  part : 

“While  banking,  commerce,  manufac¬ 
ture  and  industry,  generally,  have  shown 
such  inherent  weaknesses  within  their 
bodies  that  government  has  had  to  step 
in  for  protection  of  society,  the  news¬ 
paper  profession  has  not  evidenced  such 
a  need.  It  has  governed  itself. 

“The  press  has  been  criticized  for  pub¬ 
lishing  too  many  stories  of  crime  and 
allotting  too  much  space  to  the  sins  of 
society,  hut  you  have  yet  to  hear  of  an 
important  editor  who  has  besmirched 
his  name  or  his  profession  by  graft  or 
robbery  of  the  public,  as  have  certain 
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capitalists,  governors,  senators  and  al¬ 
legedly  great  industrial  leaders. 

“What  is  more,  you  have  yet  to  hear 
of  any  great  paper  that  has  gone 
through  the  dregs  of  bankruptcy  and 
receivership  experienced  by  certain 
banks,  investment  houses,  utility  com¬ 
panies  and  other  great  corporations. 
The  press  has  suffered  along  with  the 
rest  of  society  in  this  time  of  world 
depression.  But  when  a  paper  has  suc¬ 
cumbed  it  has  passed  out  through  con¬ 
solidation  or  the  simple  process  of  dis¬ 
continuation — not  with  loss  of  honor.” 

Willard  G.  Bleyer,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  presented  a  suggested  four- 
year  university  course  in  preparation 
for  journalism,  explaining  that  objec¬ 
tives  in  teaching  of  all  journalism 
courses  should  consist  both  of  training 
in  journalistic  technique  and  of  show¬ 
ing  the  application  of  knowledge  ac¬ 
quired  in  other  studies  to  the  practice  of 
journalism.  His  suggested  course,  con¬ 
sisting  of  120  to  128  semester  credits 
required  for  the  bachelor’s  degree, 
stressed  study  of  American  and  English 
liteciiture,  political  science,  economics, 
psychology,  modern  American  and  Eu¬ 
ropean  history,  philosophy  and  s(Kiol- 
ogy,  in  addition  to  newspaper  subjects. 

John  E.  Drewry  of  the  University 
of  Georgia,  chairman  of  the  A.A.T.J. 
committee  on  cooperation  with  the 
press,  urged  that  the  journalism  teach¬ 
ers  aid  the  organization  of  newspaper 
workers  into  “guilds  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  type  rather  than  the  union  type.” 

He  also  suggested  as  a  necessity,  “an 
adequate  survey  by  a  competent  agency 
of  the  opportunities  and  requirements 
in  all  phases  of  journalism — not  news¬ 
papers  alone,  but  trade  journals,  maga¬ 
zines,  advertising  agencies,  etc.” 

AIRPORT  DRIVE  SUCCESSFUL 

Wilton  E.  Hall,  publisher  of  the 
Anderson  (S.  C.)  Independent  and 
Daily  Mail,  was  credited  last  week  at 
the  breaking  of  ground  for  Anderson’s 
new  $125,000  airport,  for  having  made 
the  project  possible.  In  introducing 
.Mr.  Hall,  President  O.  H.  Doyle  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  gave  him 
credit  for  “crystalizing  public  senti¬ 
ment  for  an  airport  and  hammering 
away  until  success  came.”  The  papers 
started  their  campaign  two  months 
ago,  after  a  $50,000  bond  issue  for  the 
improvement  had  failed.  Later  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  papers  the  city  and 
county  bought  the  land  and  additional 
funds  were  obtained  from  the  CW.A. 

OTTAWA  JOURNAL  CHANGES 

Some  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
desk  staffs  of  the  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Jour¬ 
nal.  Charles  Lynch,  parliamentary  rep¬ 
resentative,  who  has  been  city  editor 
during  the  summer  months,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  Parliament  Hill  where  he 
will  report  the  proceedings  of  the  ses¬ 
sion  for  his  paper.  David  Adamson, 
night  city  editor,  has  been  transferr^ 
to  the  day  city  desk,  and  J.  Frank  Wil¬ 
liams,  reporter,  has  been  put  in  charge 
of  the  night  city  desk.  F.  W.  Rowse. 
night  reporter,  has  been  transferred  to 
day  work  while  J.  Hawkins,  day  re¬ 
porter,  has  been  put  on  night  work. 
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WRITERS’  UNION  POWERFUL 
IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

with  the  honor  and  best  interests  of  the 
profession.  The  National  Executive 
Council  has  been  given  power  to  come 
to  the  rescue  of  such  victims. 

“What  effect  it  may  have  on  journal¬ 
ism  remains  to  be  seen,”  the  General 
Secretary  stated.  “I  think  many  will 
agree  that  journalism  is  not  always  and 
everywhere  as  pure,  or  clean,  or  honor¬ 
able  as  it  might  be.  Many  of  us  know 
from  bitter  experience  the  horrors  of 
the  struggle  between  dignity  and  din¬ 
ners,  and  between  truth  and  Tommy’s 
trousers  (see,  for  sartorial  allusion,  C. 
E.  Montague  ‘A  Hind  Let  Loose’). 
To  be  told  to  do  things  that  make  you 
sick  at  heart,  or  make  your  blood  boil, 
and  to  know  that  unless  you  obey  you 
will  be  fired — that’s  one  of  the  tragedies 
of  modern  journalism.  Bernard  Shaw 
has  said  that  the  only  real  tragedy  is  the 
consciousness  of  being  used  for  base 
purposes.  Many  journalists  are  oc¬ 
casionally  so  conscious.  They  will  be 
protected  by  this  new  rule.” 

Mr.  Richardson  has  pointed  out  that 
the  issue  must  be  one  in  which  the 
honor  of  the  profession  is  involved  not 
merely  the  journalist’s  fads,  prejudices, 
or  political  beliefs.  That  is  fair;  and 
an  organization  which  undertakes  to 
protect  its  members  in  such  circtun- 
stances  can  be  regarded  as  truly  pro¬ 
fessional  in  spirit  even  if  it  is  not 
ashamed  to  be  also  a  trade  union. 

RETURNS  TO  PACIFIC  GROVE 

The  Pacific  Grove  (Cal.)  Tribune 
has  been  taken  over  by  William  Gould, 
its  former  publisher,  from  Oscar  Mor¬ 
gan,  editor  of  the  Salinas  Index-Journal. 
Mrs.  Morgan  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
Tribune.  Mr.  Morgan  took  over  the 
paper  several  months  ago  from  Guy  S. 
Curtis,  to  whom  William  Gould  sold  it 
about  two  years  ago. 

“TNT”  LEADERS  INDIC’TED 

Indictments  against  leaders  of  the 
Trucking  Transport  Agency,  Chicago, 
last  week  grew  out  of  the  expose  by 
the  Chicago  American  several  months 
ago,  which  disclosed  that  “TNT”  was 
dominated  by  hoodlums  and  public 
enemies. 
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professional  journalistic 
fraternity. 

Newspaper  and  magazine 
men,  free  lance  writers, 
reporters,  editors,  teachers 
and  publishers  Ull  their 
experiences,  discuss  their 
problems,  take  their  tips 
from  THE  QUILL 

Every  writer  and  editor 
shouldhaveitevery  month. 


836  Exchange  Avenue,  Chicago 

Sample  Copy, 25c  One  Year,  S2.00 


Abe  ee  mI.  al  Hats  BM|.  BtHa.rt 
NewaUad,  Nra  Veric  CMy 


SIFTON  IN  NEW  JOB 

Elmer  F.  Andrews,  New  York  state 
industrial  commissioner,  appointed  two 
newspaper  workers  to  positions  with  the 
state  labor  department  Dec.  2.  Paul 
Si  f ton,  for  eight  years  a  member  of  the 
old  New  York  World  staff,  and  a  play¬ 
wright,  was  named  editor  of  labor  pub¬ 
lications.  Miss  Ruth  A.  Yerion  of 
Brooklyn,  former  secretary  to  Alex¬ 
ander  D.  Noyes,  financial  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  succeeds  Mrs.  Justine 
Wise  Tulin  as  referee  in  workmen's 
compensation  cases. 

SEEKING  CANADA  PAPER 

Unable  to  produce  their  own  news¬ 
print  requirements  either  in  Japan  or  in 
Manchuria,  Japanese  executives  of  the 
Asahi.  Tokio  and  Osaka  newspapers, 
are  surveying  newsprint  possibilities  in 
Canada.  “If  prices  are  low  enough  we 
may  buy,”  said  S.  Taniguchi,  purchas¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Asahi  when  inter¬ 
viewed  in  Montreal  this  week. 


ALL  THE  NEWS  OF 
BRITISH  PUBLISHING 
AND  ADVERTISING 

is  given  in 

WORLD’S  PRESS  NEWS 

leading  British  organ  of 
journalism  and  publicity. 

SabscripUeo  of  St  a  yaar  lacladasi 
St  hMMt  af  WarM*!  Piass  Nawi 
1 1  hMMS  af  **  Pkataaraphy  ** 

1 1  Ittaas  al "  PrlaUafl  ** 

It  Iwaas  al *' MahaMaa  A  Dadta** 

Only  British  member  of  the  A.  B.  C 
in  its  field.  Largest  net  paid  tale. 

WORLD’S  PRESS  NEWS 
AND  ADVERTISING 


4t.  Faltai  Laaa 


Laadaa,  E.  C  4 


If  you  need 
circulation 
men — 

Competent  to  take  charge  of 
your  entire  department,  or  to 
fin  important  poatt  in  the 
department,  the  Welfare  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  International 
Circulation  Manager!  Aeeo- 
ciation  can  provida  you  witii 
men  of  capacity  and  aMlity. 

Addreee :  Clarenoe  B.  Byeter, 
Secretary  •Treaeurer,  The 
Peoria  Star,  Peoria,  lUinote. 


FOREMOST  IN  NEW  YORK 
Established  1905 

HOTALINC’c 

New  YORK  N.Y-^ 

Dealers  and  Distributors 

OUT-OF-TOWN 
BACK  NUMBER 
AND  FOREIGN 
NEWSPAPERS 

STOCK  ROOM  AND  OFFICE 

TIMES  BUILDING 

TIMES  SQUARE 
Telephone;  BRyant  S-0344 
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DEPRESSION  REVITAUZED 
EDITORIAL  PAGES 


{Continued  from  page  11) 


in  the  country  are  useful  to  their  com¬ 
munity.” 

Just  before  the  depression  I  was 
having  lunch  with  the  president  of 
a  large  manufacturing  concern  in 
Xew  York.  I  mentioned  an  editorial 
that  had  particularly  appealed  to  me  in 
that  day's  issue  of  a  paper  that  any  fair 
list  of  the  country’s  half-dozen  leading 
dailies  would  have  to  include. 

‘‘I  never  read  that  editorial  page,”  the 
executive  remarked.  “I  find  it  dull,  ob¬ 
vious,  and  I  suspect  it  is  seldom  honest.” 

Those  were  the  days  of  $14  shoes, 
newspaper  ballyhoo  about  the  Mellon- 
Coolidge  tax  reduction  and  two  auto¬ 
mobiles  in  the  garage  of  almost  every¬ 
body  except  journalism  teachers.  They 
were  the  times  when,  as  David  Stern 
has  said,  “Editorials  were  just  gray 
space  between  the  news  and  the  comics.’’ 
They  were  the  times  when  publishers, 
like  other  business  men,  were  so  busy 
expanding  their  plants  to  beat  the  in¬ 
come  tax  and  repeating  Roger  Babson’s 
lush  prophecies,  that  they  couldn’t  see 
the  mistakes  that  soon  were  to  tumble 
the  country  about  their  ears.  They  were 
the  days  when  commercialism  had  en¬ 
veloped  newspapers  and  their  readers. 
The  publishing  of  a  newspaper  was  a 
manufacturing  enterprise,  another  in¬ 
dustry — and  so  described  by  the  Census 
Bureau. 

The  industrial  bonanza  slipped  a  little 
when  other  industries  slipp^,  but  even 
a  year  ago  an  editorial  writer  had  to 
fight  for  space,  as  Irving  Brant  has 
observed,  “between  the  two  Walters — 
Lippmann  and  Winchell— the  Gabriel 
and  Lucifer  of  Journalism’s  syndicated 
archangels.” 

I  start^  out  to  discover  just  what 
a  composite  backstage  picture  of  Amer¬ 
ican  editorial  pages  looked  like.  The 
study  has  extended  over  the  last  three 
years,  and  I  think  I  stumbled  upon  the 
salyaging  of  a  prosperity-scuttled  edi¬ 
torial  page.  The  weight  of  editorial 
opinion  now  seems  to  be  that  thorough¬ 
ly  competent  interpretation  is  one  of  the 
life-boats  which  will  carry  both  passen¬ 
gers  and  ship’s  officers  to  shore  in 
these  troubled  seas. 

Readers  are  crying  for  more  light. 
They  are  not  interested  in  party  invec¬ 
tive,  in  the  fustian  of  half  a  century 
ago,  or  in  the  pale  intellectualisms  com¬ 
pounded  for  select  circles  on  the  sub¬ 
scription  list.  They  want  to  know, 
“What  does  it  all  mean  ?”  The  editorial 
page  is  no  longer  a  iicwspaper  luxury. 
It  is  news  of  meanings.  It  pays. 

“The  great  fault  of  almost  all  edi¬ 
torials,”  Clark  McAdam  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  believes,  “is  want 
of  freedom.”  The  Post-Dispatch  con¬ 
sistently  prints  a  distinguished  editorial 
page,  because  Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer  is 
not  an  alsentee  owner,  is  willing  to 
spend  money  and  to  back  up  his  liberal 
writers  with  the  empowering  order, 
“Sh(wt  the  works !”  An  old  Pulitzer 
maxim  is,  “Good  editorials  do  not  come 
from  tired  minds.”  The  Post-Dispatch 
has  six  full-time  editorial  writers  and 
all  the  fact-finding  help  they  ask  for. 
.Among  them  they  turn  out  two  columns 
a  day.  If  they  think  one  editorial  justi¬ 
fies  use  of  the  entire  space  they  use  it. 
They  refuse  to  believe  that  no  one  will 
read  an  editorial  that  is  longer  than 
the  editor’s  pencil. 

If  Clark  McAdam  thinks  that  an 
editorial  would  be  more  readable  broken 
under  a  two-column  head,  he  so  breaks 
it.  On  Nov.  5,  the  Post-Dispatch  car¬ 
ried  one  editorial  only.  It  was  six 
columns^  long  under  a  seven-column 
Fitzpatrick  cartoon.  Yet  it  was  digni¬ 
fied,  rich  in  historical  and  literary  allu¬ 
sions,  conceived  and  executed  in  schol¬ 
arly  manner.  If  anything,  its  vocabu¬ 
lary  was  beyond  too  many  readers,  its 
inferences  too  esoteric,  in  a  day  when 
the  butcher  and  baker  also  come  to  the 
editorial  page. 

One  large  newspaper  has  arranged 
with  three  university  specialists  in 
government  and  economics.  From  these 
experts,  the  editorial  page  orders  opin¬ 


ions  by  wire  on  particular  problems  in 
the  news.  This  professional  copy  is 
incorporated  into  an  editorial  and 
printed  on  the  editorial  page  without 
allusion  to  the  expert  or  to  his  institu¬ 
tion.  This  affords  the  scholar  more 
freedom  and  the  reader  more  interest. 

These  methods  are  not  unique.  They 
show  one  way  to  avoid  the  faults 
charged  by  Ralph  P.  Webster,  of  the 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Titnes-Union:  “Edi¬ 
torials  today  are  written  upon  too  little 
investigation.  Writers  are  forced  to  turn 
in  copy  before  all  the  facts  are  out. 
The  style  is  too  heavy.  There  is  too 
much  iron-clad  adherence  to  timeliness.” 
Removed  also  is  guilt  of  superficiality 
to  which  George  Morris,  of  the 
Memphis  Commercial- Appeal  points: 
"Editorials.”  Mr.  Morris  says,  “reveal 
the  unfamiliarity  of  men  who  can  write 
with  the  matters  of  which  they  should 
write.” 

The  dignified  use  of  two-column  heads 
improves  the  appearance  which  Howard 
Stephenson,  of  the  Toledo  News-Bee 
criticizes  this  way :  “Most  editorial 
makeup  is  so  deadly  dull  it  repels  the 
reader.’’  The  well-informed,  under¬ 
standing,  vigorous  and  cultivated  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  newspaper  seems  rapidly 
to  be  returning  in  a  revitalized  editorial 
jjage :  not  merely  as  an  amenity  of  the 
publishing  business,  but  upon  business- 
office  urging.  The  day  after  President 
Roosevelt’s  radio  address  about  buying 
gold  above  the  market,  the  papers  that 
failed  to  explain  the  news,  simply  and 
understandingly,  disappointed  a  lot  of 
readers. 

A  trouble  is,  as  C.  K.  Stimson,  of  the 
Lansing  State-Journal  says:  “Many 
papers  are  finding  their  men  too  little 
trained  for  the  newly  enlarged  job.”  A 
thorough  grounding  in  Economics, 
.American  History,  Political  Science, 
European  History,  and  Literature,  kept 
rich  by  regular  reading,  practically  all 
editors  questioned  believe  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  as  a  point  of  departure  for  editorial 
thinking.  They  urge  also  a  knowledge 
of  the  fundamentals  of  law,  particularly 
the  ability  to  use  a  law  library;  Eco¬ 
nomic  Geography,  discipline  in  Logic, 
some  acquaintance  with  Psychology, 
Anthropology  and  Philosophy.  Many 
echo  .Alfred  Holman’s  opinion  that  an 
editorial  writer  must  have  direct  con¬ 
tacts  with  important  affairs  and  persons. 

For  after  all,  editorials  that  bring 
readers  back  to  the  editorial  page  come 
from  a  thoroughly  cultivated  attitude 
of  mind;  they  purge  the  emotions  and 
clear  the  intellect  of  a  bewildered  pub¬ 
lic.  With  the  driving  forces  of  current 
history  as  material,  they  function  for 
the  reader  of  new's  much  as  Art  through 
the  ages  has  clarified  bewilderment  and 
complemented  spiritual  yearnings  for 
those  who  can  understand. 

Publishers  and  editorial  writers  must 
remember  that  many  readers,  whatever 
their  age  may  be,  never  move  beyond  the 
stage  of  thinking  in  which  they  sit  en¬ 
tirely  apart  from  life.  Their  individual 
experience  is  one  thing,  the  universal 
experience  as  chronicled  in  news  is 
quite  another.  They  see  things  happen 
to  others  but  suspect,  defensively,  that 
such  things  could  never  happen  to  them. 
Correlations,  imiversal  law,  they  miss 
entirely.  They  watch  the  world  go  by, 
and  never  see  their  own  lives  as  part  of 
the  stream — carried  by  the  same  cur¬ 
rents  that  carry  others. 

Then  a  lot  of  tremendous  living,  a 
world  war,  a  consequential  world  depres¬ 
sion,  the  tread  of  unemployed  feet,  a 
new  leadership,  carry  them  off  the  bank 
into  the  midst  of  what  they  have  been 
watching.  They  are  wiser,  busier,  and 
desperately  disturbed.  The  wise  among 
the  press  hear  the  cry ;  the  least  they 
can  answer  with  is  more  light. 


CURTIS  MEMORIAL  PLAQUE 

The  Poor  Richard  club  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  advertising  men's  organization,  has 
ordered  a  plaque  and  bas-relief  in  honor 
of  the  memory  of  the  late  Cyrus  H.  K. 
Curtis,  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
publisher.  Mme.  Suzanne  Farnham, 
Belgian  sculptor,  has  been  given  the 
commission  and  the  plaque,  when  com¬ 
pleted,  will  be  placed  on  the  walls  of 
the  clubhouse. 


ON  ARBITRATION  BOARD 

C.  F.  Coffman,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Foftd  du  Lac  (Wis.)  Commote- 
xvcalth-Rc porter,  has  been  named  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  public  at  an  election  among 
employes  of  the  Reaping  Leather  Com¬ 
pany  of  that  city,  being  conducted  by 
the  National  Labor  Board  and  the 
state  NRA  administration  to  determine 
who  the  men  want  to  reprcspit  them 
in  negotiations  with  the  firm  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  settle  a  labor  controversy. 


MORGENSTERN  PROMOTED 

George  Morgenstern,  Chicago  Herald 
and  Examiner  rewrite  man,  has  been 
promoted  to  assistant  to  Victor  Watson, 
Herald  and  Examiner  managing  editor. 
George  Dewitt  continues  as  assistant 
managing  editor  in  charge  of  the  night 
staff. 


SCHWARZ  TO  UNIVERSAL 

Charles  Schwarz,  Chicago  Daily 
Nexvs  reporter,  has  resigned  to  join 
Universal  Pictures  Corporation  at  Uni¬ 
versity  City,  Cal.,  effective  Jan.  6. 
Schwarz  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Daily  News  staff  for  the  past  ten  years. 


TROY  WRITERS  DINE 

More  than  350  businessmen,  civic  and 
political  leaders  in  the  Capitol  District, 
heard  themselves  satirized  in  song  and 
story  at  the  first  annual  dinner  of  the 
Troy  (N.  Y.)  Newswriters’  Associa¬ 
tion  given  in  the  Hendrick  Hudson 
Hotel,  Troy,  recently.  The  committee 
on  arrangements  included  John  J.  Giv- 
ney,  Troy  Times;  Julius  Heller,  .(4/ba«y 
Ex'ening  News,  and  William  J.  Mona¬ 
han,  Troy  Record. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


New  Hoe  Color  Mat 
Registering  Rack 


■iiiiiiii 


WITH  this  novel  device,  color  mats  are  quickly 
and  positively  set  to  design,  for  close  register. 
Guess  work  is  eliminated.  It  will  pay  for  itself  many 
times  over  in  reducing  costly  registering  time. 

SEND  FOR  DETAIU 


IBVING  TBUST  COMPAIfT,  BECEIVEB  IN  EQUITT  FOB 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 


138TH  STREET  AND  EAST  RIVER,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 


in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stays 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — ^No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 


New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 


Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

CabU  AddrM  NENSCOi^WorcMt., 


VALVES  in  used  presses 


Have  you  a  press  that  yon  know  yon  will  replace  sooner  or 
later?  ...  an  old  timer  which  will  eventnaUy  have  to  make 
way  for  a  later,  faster  press? 

If  so,  yon  can  make  the  change  today  at  snrprisingly  low 
cost.  Used  presses  of  standard  makes  in  the  straight  line 
and  nnit  types  offer  increased  capacity  and  the  advantages 
of  more  modem  eqnipment  in  retnrn  for  a  comparatively 
small  investment. 

These  presses  are  gnaranteed  to  he  in  good  working  order, 
and  they  are  available  to  meet  a  wide  range  of  reqnirements. 
Tell  us  what  you  might  use,  and  let  tu  supply 
details  on  some  of  our  best  values.  Write  today. 

The  Goss  Printing  Press  Co. 


1535  South  Paulina  Straat 
Chieaspo 

Naw  York  Sao  Frandaoo 
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I.N.S.  MAKES  CHANGES 


Pennsylvania  State  Staff  Rearranged 
— Kelly  in  Pittsburgh 

International  News  Service  announced 
this  week  it  had  rearranged  its  state 
staff  in  Pennsylvania  in  order  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  service. 

William  J.  Kelly,  Harrisburg  bureau 
manager,  has  been  transferred  to  Pitts¬ 
burgh  to  fill  the  state  manager  post  va¬ 
cated  by  Leo  V.  Dolan.  Dolan,  assist¬ 
ant  at  the  \Va.shington  office  to  George 
R.  Holmes,  political  writer,  has  direct 
supervision  over  Pennsylvania  news  at 
the  national  capital. 

Kelly,  a  graduate  of  the  Columbia 
University  School  of  Journalism,  in 
addition  to  managing  the  Harrisburg 
bureau,  has  handled  the  Philadelphia 
office  and  acted  as  capitol  hill  and  legis¬ 
lative  correspondent. 

Sydney  E.  Eiges,  Philadelphia  bureau 
manager,  who  also  has  spent  consider¬ 
able  time  in  the  three  state  bureaus,  is 
manager  at  Harrisburg.  Eiges  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

The  Philadelphia  bureau  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  Harry  Bergman, 
who  came  to  Pennsylvania  after  years 
of  service  with  I.N.S.  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  After  graduating 
from  the  University  of  Washingtoij, 
Bergman  worked  on  west  coast  papers 
before  holding  executive  positions  in 
several  mid-west  and  western  bureaus 
of  International  News  Service. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 

RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  .St  per  line 

3  Timee  —  .4$  per  line 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .75  per  line 

4  Timet  —  .M  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  line 

White  space  charged  at  same  rata  per  line 
per  insertion  at  earned  hy  frequency  of 
insertion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines. 
The  Editor  &  Puhlither  reserves  the  right  to 
cltstify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Brokers 


Some  HoneNt-to-(ioodnPHH  Opportunities  in 

dally  unii  weekly  newspapers  In  New 
England,  New  York,  New  .lersey,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  the  Middle  West  and  the  South. 
J.  B.  Shale.  Times  Building,  New  York. 


Exrlusive  Kvenlng  I>uily  in  live  county  seat 
of  18,000.  Requires  $35,000  cash.  Louis 
Eddy.  Bloomington,  III. 


Paeifle  Coast  Newspapers.  I  have  several 
properties  to  offer.  M.  C.  Moore,  News¬ 
paper  Broker,  Beverly  Hills,  California. 


We  want  your  iiewsimper  hnsiness,  either 
buying  or  selling.  Years  of  practical  ex¬ 
perience;  capable,  intelligent,  businesslike 
handling  of  your  property;  ail  business 
strictly  confldential.  Len  Felghner,  News¬ 
paper  Broker.  Nashville,  Mich.  Eastern 
representative.  .1.  W.  Mapoles,  Murphy’s 
Hotel.  Richmond,  Va. 


Insurance 


Baild  CTrrulatlon  that  sticks  with  News¬ 
paper  Accident  Insurance  policies.  Write 
Jim  G.  Ferguson,  Newspaper  Accident 
Division,  Washington  National  Insurance 
Com^ng^ChlcagOjIIllnolB^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Circulation  Promotion 


Pmmotlon,  to  bring  “better  times."  Hud¬ 
son  De  Priest  &  Associates,  world’s  record 
circulation  builders.  246  6th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Bettor  Itully  Newspapers  in  every  section 
of  the  country  are  using  and  unreservedly 
endorsing  Partlowe  Plan  circulation-build¬ 
ing  campaigns,  more  than  ever  before. 
For  quick  definite  A.  B.  C.  circulation  in¬ 
crease,  regardless  of  business  conditions  in 
Wr  field,  write  or  wire  collect  The  Charles 
Partlowe  Company,  Occidental  Building, 
Indlnnapolls. _ 


Newspapers  for  Sale 


Profitable  county  seat  daily,  Eastern  state, 
not  too  close  to  large  city,  but  in  fertile 
field.  Requires  about  $60,000,  half  rash, 
balance  easy  terms.  A  solid  and  attrac¬ 
tive  opportunity.  Ask  for  particulars.  If 
mean  business. 

we  also  have  an  opening  for  capable 
newspaper  man  to  acquire  interest  In  pro¬ 
posed  merger  of  two  old-established  news¬ 
papers  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  on  com¬ 
paratively  small  investment,  and  with 
permanent  position  if  you  can  deliver  the 
Mods.  Len  Felghner,  Pythian  Building, 
Nashville,  Mich.,  or  J.  W.  Mapoles, 
Murphy’s  Hotel.  Richmond.  Va. 


2,000  EFFICIENCY  “TIPS” 

Iowa  Dailies’  Staff  Members  Com¬ 
peting  in  Idea  Contest 

More  than  S4(X)  in  prize  money  is 
being  offered  to  employes  pf  the  Des 
Moines  (.la.)  Register  and  Tribune  for 
participation  in  a  contest  which  in¬ 
volves  every  department  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  More  than  2,000  ideas  had  been 
received  up  to  late  December. 

The  contest  is  one  in  which  all  700 
employes  are  asked  to  submit  sugges¬ 
tions,  ideas  and  tips  which  will  in¬ 
crease  efficiency,  provide  justifiable 
economies,  produce  advertising  or  circu¬ 
lation  revenue,  or  result  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  stories  and  features  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  over¬ 
looked. 

•Award  is  made  on  the  basis  of  points, 
the  number  depending  upon  the  value 
of  the  tip.  All  suggestions  are  passed 
on  by  interested  department  heads  and 
by  a  special  contest  committee. 

Identity  of  contestants  is  known  only 
to  Alarland  Schmidt  of  the  promotion 
department  and  three  girl  assistants 
who  are  handling  the  contest. 

Provisions  have  been  made  so  that 
when  any  employe  is  told  that  his  sug¬ 
gestions  has  been  put  into  effect,  he 
will  receive  additional  points  for  re¬ 
porting  failure  of  the  idea  to  be  actu¬ 
ally  carried  out. 

The  employes  are  divided  into  four 
leagues,  with  ten  persons  on  teams  in 
each  league. 

The  contest  will  continue  through 


Newapapera  Wanted 


Wanted — Dally  newspaper  in  midwest  by 
experienced  newspaperman  able  to  make 
substantial  cash  down  payment  and,  more 
important,  keep  negotiations  confidential. 
Town  of  6,000  to  16,000.  B-818.  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 


Help  Wanted 


.Advertising  .Manager  to  take  charge  of 
40.000  Eastern  publication.  In  reply,  go 
into  details  of  promotional  work  done  and 
give  details  of  experience  and  salary  de¬ 
sired.  B-837,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Wanted — Newspaperman  of  experience  who 
can  fit  into  any  editorial  side  of  dally  In 
city  of  15,000,  In  East.  Must  know  sports, 
have  ability  to  handle  wire  and  aptitude 
for  varied  work.  Give  personal  back¬ 
ground,  experience  and  references.  Good 
position  and  permanent  one  with  advance¬ 
ment  for  right  man.  Address  E-829,  Edl- 
tor  &  Publisher. _ 


Situations  Wanted 


Advertising  Man — Fourteen  years'  excellent 
record  building  and  holding  linage.  Can 
assume  entire  charge.  Excellent  copy¬ 
writer,  A1  layout.  Will  go  anywhere.  Col¬ 
lege  graduate.  E-827,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising — Local  Display  Manager, 
trained  on  one  of  America's  outstanding 
newspapers.  Developed  from  cub  salesman 
to  manager  of  local  department.  Under¬ 
stand  and  practice  good  advertising  pro¬ 
cedure.  Have  sound  salesable  ideas  that 
will  make  more  profit  and  secure  more 
business  for  your  newspaper — facts,  not 
idle  claims.  20  years  selling  experience. 
Age  39.  College  education.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  E-822,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Man,  age  30,  single,  7  years' 
advertising  and  selling  experience.  Good 
record  as  producer.  Excellent  merchan¬ 
dising,  copy  and  layout  man.  2  years' 
creative  work  in  advertising  department 
of  national  food  organization.  Good  refer¬ 
ences.  E-84  5,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


.Vfivertlsing  Solicitor— College  trained,  per¬ 
sonable,  enthusiastic;  10  years’  experience 
selling  display,  writing  copy,  servicing  ac¬ 
counts;  local,  national;  promotion  work. 
Ready  to  follow  Instructions,  willing  to 
really  work.  Good,  clean  record.  Excellent 
references.  E-846.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Executive — Assistant,  to  Pub¬ 
lisher — Man  with  background  of  18  years’ 
completely  successful  experience  (12  of 
which  have  been  as  advertising  executive 
of  one  of  America’s  leading  dailies)  is  now- 
open  for  negotiations  which  may  lead  to 
responsible  connection  with  some  well- 
established  daily  (not  necessarily  in  met¬ 
ropolitan  center).  Recognized  Classified 
specialist — outstanding  record  as  display 
manager — closely  associated  with  manage¬ 
ment.  Exceptional  organizer  and  leader 
of  men.  Under  40.  Unquestionable  refer¬ 
ences.  Salary  is  Important  but  opportu¬ 
nity  for  future  is  essential.  Box  E-836, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Salesman  —  Copy  service. 
Know  contracts  and  can  install  stated  day 
system  which  will  work  In  YOUR  city. 
Also  handle  classified  and  national.  Prog¬ 
ress  at  once  under  present  conditions.  Six 
years’  experience;  age  25;  married;  good 
references.  Will  come  on  make-good  basis. 
Address  E-842,  in  confidence,  this  paper. 


February.  Prizes  are  paid  for  indi¬ 
vidual  and  team  standings  at  the  end  of 
each  month,  with  grand  prizes  later. 


EXHIBIT  DREW  CROWDS 


St.  Louis  Department  Store  Spon¬ 
sored  “Newspaper  Museum” 

A  “newspaper  museum,”  sponsored  by 
Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  Co.,  a  St.  Louis 
department  store,  drew  a  crowd  of  1,000 
interested  persons  the  first  day  and  an 
average  of  500  persons  daily  thereafter 
for  two  weeks,  according  to  J.  Walter 
Goldstein,  director  of  institutional  pub¬ 
licity  for  the  company,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  museum,  exhibits  for 
which  were  furnished  by  the  Globe- 
Democrat,  Post-Dispatch  and  Star- 
Times,  and  the  public  library. 

The  exhibit  was  located  in  the  ninth 
floor  assembly  hall.  Mr.  Goldstein  said 
that  greater  interest  was  shown  in  the 
display  than  in  any  the  store  has  ever 
had.  The  store  used  paid  advertising 
space  and  posters  distributed  through¬ 
out  the  building  to  publicize  the  event. 
The  newspapers  were  liberal  in  their 
news  treatment  of  the  exhibit. 

The  collection  included  an  automatic 
telegraphic  printer,  front  pages  of  im¬ 
portant  news  events ;  historical  photo¬ 
graphs  that  have  made  newspaper  his¬ 
tory  ;  actual  drawings  of  comic  strips, 
with  photographs  of  their  creators; 
original  manuscripts  of  favorite  feature 
writers.  Box  scores  of  important  games 
played  by  the  two  St.  Louis  major 
league  teams  were  shown. 


Situations  Wanted 


.Advertising  .Manager,  successful  small 
city,  desires  Pacific  States  connection. 
Outstanding  ability  in  preparing  compell¬ 
ing  copy  and  layouts.  Constructive  sales¬ 
man.  E-841,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Holieltor,  experienced,  seeks 
position.  Moderate  salary.  Will  go  any¬ 
where.  E-838,  Editor  &  I’ublisher. 


Cartoonist— Experienced  in  both  political 
cartoon  and  staff  work.  Samples  available. 
Consider  free  lance.  E-851,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Circulution  .Manager — Thoroughly  familiar 
with  city,  suburban,  country  and  carrier 
distribution  and  promotion  campaigns, 
also  collections.  Supervised  circulation 
from  60,000  to  400,000  daily.  17  years'  ex¬ 
perience,  14  years  with  one  publisher.  Cov¬ 
ered  every  phase  of  small  town  and  metro¬ 
politan  city  circulation  on  morning,  eve¬ 
ning,  Sunday  standard  size  and  tabloid, 
also  magazines.  Available  immediately 
anywhere.  Record  speaks  for  this  man. 
E-814.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation — 

Mr.  Publisher — Are  you  interested  in  dou¬ 
bling  your  circulation  on  an  economical 
paid  basis?  I  have  done  this  as  circula¬ 
tion  director  for  a  New  York  suburban 
paper  for  a  period  covering  the  past  four 
years.  If  Interested  communicate  with 
E-817.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulution — Gain  of  four  thousand  over 
previous  audit.  At  liberty  immediately. 
For  results.  I  am  your  man.  Hurry!!  E- 
850,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Composing  Room  Executive  wants  to  hear 
from  publisher  willing  to  pay  well  for  un¬ 
usual  results.  E-848,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Composing  Room  Foreman  with  record  of 
first  rank  on  largest  papers  In  country, 
will  go  anywhere  Inducements  warrant; 
keen  executive,  expert  In  modern  effi¬ 
ciency;  minimum  production  cost  guaran¬ 
teed.  Address  E-831,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


KditorinI — Writer  of  self-help-inspirational 
editorials  wants  to  sell  to  or  write  for 
newspaper  or  syndicate.  E-835,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Editorlnl — Desk  man  or  reporter.  Experl, 
enced,  28,  married,  college  trained.  Alert 
editor,  qualified  to  fill  any  gap  in  your 
editorial  organization  capably  and  loyally. 
Any  desk  (news,  sports,  make-up,  copy¬ 
reading,  etc.).  Go  anywhere.  Modest 
salary.  Available  at  once.  References. 
Walter  T.  Hanson,  203  First  Ave.,  N.  E.. 
Oelweln,  Iowa. 


English  Joiirnnlist,  28,  at  present  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  but  returning  to  England  shortly, 
wishes  to  represent  American  newspaper, 
magazine,  periodical  or  agency  In  Europe, 
with  headquarters  In  London.  Interviews 
In  New  York,  California,  or  any  other  rea¬ 
sonable  place.  Geoffrey  Dlckin,  1415  Ocean 
Avenue,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 


Linotype  Operator,  fast  make-up,  good  ad 
man,  go  anywhere;  middle  aged,  married; 
union.  E-832,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Mechanirul  Supt. — Knows  what  it  is  all 
about.  Present  employers  know  of  this 
Ad.  Can  give  fine  recommendations.  Age 
40.  Herman  Hiatt,  Branch  Mgr.,  Linotype 
Supply  Co.,  1740  East  12th  St.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Situations  Wanted 


Mechanh'nl  Superintendent  •  Production 
Manager  can  straighten  out  kinks  diplo¬ 
matically.  E-849,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


News  Executive  of  national  reputation  afid 
more  than  twenty  years’  experience  on 
Metropolitan  dailies  during  this  memorable 
era  seeks  new  opportunity.  Address  E-823, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


XewK  E.xeciitive,  responsible,  well  edu¬ 
cated,  experienced,  desires  chance  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Now  in  charge  of  news  de¬ 
partment  of  daily  in  town  of  50,000. 
E-843.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Reporter-Feature  Wrlter-CoIumnlst — Young 
woman,  five  years'  experience  on  general 
and  special  assignments.  Employed  but 
prefers  opportunity  to  salary.  Will  go 
anywhere.  E-844,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Reporter,  with  news  sense,  skill  In  fea¬ 
tures,  desires  position  dally,  weekly,  or 
magazine.  Experienced  reporting,  copy¬ 
reading.  25.  Wisconsin  Journalism  grad¬ 
uate.  B-840,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Some  Publisher  Needs  This  Man — Twenty- 
seven  years’  experience  newspaper  work, 
still  only  forty-five  years  old.  Twenty- 
three  years  with  one  of  most  successful 
and  best  sold  newspapers  in  U.  S. ;  three 
years  with  publisher  doing  special  or¬ 
ganization  work  In  New  York.  Chicago  and 
other  cities.  Has  directed  with  good  re¬ 
sults  large  advertising  departments  and 
specialized  in  classified  and  local  adver¬ 
tising.  Knows  where  and  when  to  use  pro¬ 
motion  and  research  having  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  operations  In  both  lines  that  have 
won  national  recognition.  Thoroughly 
trained  In  keeping  down  costs.  Experi¬ 
ence  covers  morning  and  evening,  chain 
and  Independent  newspapers.  Good  con¬ 
nections  in  many  large  and  small  cities 
and  familiar  with  a  number  of  markets. 
An  opportunity  la  particularly  desired  with 
publisher  of  paper  with  25,000  circulation 
or  over  who  needs  general  or  business 
manager  to  concentrate  on  producing 
revenue.  Editor  &  Publisher  will  be 
pleased  to  furnish  references  or  address 
E-847.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Sport  Writer — a  deep  student  of  all  athlet¬ 
ics,  has  large  acquaintance,  can  conduct 
a  column;  played  all  major  sports.  Avail¬ 
able  at  once.  Excellent  references.  E-826, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


Mechanical  Equipment  for  Sale 


24-page  Duplex,  General  Electric  drive. 
Complete  stereotyping  equipment,  scorcher, 
borer  with  automatic  clamp,  router.  Ga¬ 
zette,  Berkeley,  California. 


For  Sale — Magazine  webb  press,  Goss  make. 
Will  print,  fold  32  pages  8^x11  inches. 
Complete  stereotype  equipment.  Bargain. 
Independent  Press,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 


Equipment  Wanted 


Wanted — Monotype  matrices;  San  Serif 
Bold  No.  330;  Sans  Serif  Extra  Bold  No. 
332;  18  to  72  point.  E-839,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bought,  Sold  and  Appraised 

All  negotiations  cor^dential 

Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

Business  Established  In  1899 

350  Madison  Ave.  New  York 


"I  look  to  Editor  & 
Publisher  when  I  want  a 
job/'  writes  a  well-known 
circulation  man.  He  adds: 
"Sometimes  it  takes  a  few 
weeks  to  set  just  what  I 
want,  but  E.  &  P.  never 
disappoints  me." 


Use  Our 

CLASSIFIED  SERVICE 


i 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


A  PRINTER  set  it  up  “Arthur 
Krocker”  and  a  proofreader  let  it 
•  slide  in  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser, 
but  next  day  the  editor  announced  that 
the  Washington  correspondent  of  New 
York  Times  is  named  Arthur  Krock, 
and  added  this  comment;  "The  name 
was  changed  unbeknownst  to  us  by  that 
nymph  of  perversity,  Typo,  on  whom 
ail  newspaper  errors  are  blamed.” 

Typo,  he  says  thou  art  Qshverse. 

Typo,  I  say  you’re  q76site  worse. 

Of  all  vermin  that  inxfest 
I  name  you  x57est  pesttt. 

A  bhat  come  up  from  ghell 
To  make  my  words  mhspell. 

Typo,  you’re  no  4thtt  little  nymph; 
Typo,  you’re  a  tkkklt  mastod  imph. 
«  *  « 

The  grand  old  man  of  the  comics  is 
77  years  of  age  this  week  and  still 
drawing  “Happy  Hooligan.”  The 
marvelous  flow  of  real  humor  that  has 
poured  from  the  clean  mind  and  gifted 
hand  of  Frederick  Burr  Opper  runs 
on  like  a  brook.  Think  of  it,  this  mar¬ 
vel  of  the  drawing  board  has  been  at 
work  in  newspaper  offices  since  his 
14th  year.  He  was  born  at  Madison, 
O.,  Jan.  2,  1857.  Placed  side  by  side, 
hand  in  hand,  his  printed  characters 
probably  would  dance  a  hundred  times 
around  the  equator,  with  enough  left 
over  to  reach  the  moon.  Opper  has 
been  great  for  a  lifetime  because  his 
stuff  has  been  decent,  genuinely  funny 
and  honestly  original.  He  knows  how 
to  point  a  good  story  and  quit.  A 
definite  line  runs  between  the  comical 
and  the  vulgar  in  newspaper  funnyside 
art  and  Opper  has  always  respected 
it.  He  has  given  the  world  much  joy 
and  in  old  age  can  hold  up  a  self-re¬ 
specting  head.  Some  men  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  have  much  to  ans^'er  for  by  rea¬ 
son  of  COTiics  which  cannot  fail  to 
demoralize  immature  minds,  since  they 
appeal  to  the  basest  vulgarity. 

*  »  * 

OPPER  was  ranked  with  the  late 
Dick  Outcault,  creator  of  “Buster 
Brown,”  when  the  latter’s  name  was 
placed  in  the  Ohio  Hall  of  Fame  re¬ 
cently,  by  Harry  J.  Westerman,  artist 
oi  Ohio  State  Journal.  And  it  is  my 
opinion  that  these  two  creations^Hooli- 
gan  and  Buster — have  been  classics. 
Said  Mr.  Westerman :  “I  do  not  know 
what  Outcault  would  think  of  the 
comics  of  the  present  day.  I  do  know 
that  he  disliked  continued  stories  and 
I  feel  that  continued  stories  in  pictures 
might  not  appeal  to  him,  inasmuch  as 
the  material  used  in  many  present-day 
comics  has  been  plagiarized  from  the 
worst  melodramatic  rot  in  literature. 
No  doubt  there  is  a  great  demand  for 
continued  story  in  pictures  and  the  edi¬ 
tors  are  boimd  to  supply  the  demand. 
However,  I  feel  that  they  themselves 
enjoy  most  the  older  type  of  slap-stick 
comedy.  Faking  worn-out  story  plots 
can  be  done  by  artists  of  no  imagina¬ 
tion  and  no  creative  ability  whatever, 
and  that  is  the  reason  I  think  that 
they  are  very  inferior.  I  believe  that 
I  have  a  fairly  refined  sense  of  humor 
and  can  enjoy  the  best  type  of  humor, 
as  well  as  the  best  type  of  slap-stick. 
Comic  strips  are  slap-stick  humor,  and 
I  prefer  my  strips  slap-stick.  In  the 
movies,  Charlie  Qiaplin,  the  greatest  of 
them  all.  made  his  reputation  and  suc¬ 
cesses  with  slap-stick  and  just  as  soon 
as  the  intelligentsia  joined  his  admirers, 
dubbed  him  a  ‘great  artist’  and  called 
his  monkey  business  ‘art’,  they  spoiled 
Charlie  (Thaplin.  He  was  on  his  way 
out  when  he  stopped  throwing  custard 
pies.  It  is  my  belief  that  comic  strips 
are  on  their  way  out  unless  they  go 
back  to  slap-sticic  comedy.” 


T.  JOHN  ERVINE  has  England 
by  the  ears  in  his  one-man  crusade 
against  what  he  calls  the  “ghoulish¬ 
ness”  of  the  modern  journalist  and 
photographer.  Newspaper  offices  are 
swamped  by  letters  from  readers  dis¬ 
cussing  the  right  of  privacy  and  de¬ 
cent  use  of  news.  Mr.  Ervine  stirred 
up  a  hornet’s  nest  when  he  told  a  story 
about  the  case  of  a  man  who  was 
drowned  under  mysterious  circumstances 
and  whose  widow  w'as  pursued  into 
her  own  house  by  a  camera  man  who 
broke  through  a  conservatory  window 
in  order  to  photograph  her.  This  is 
only  one  of  dozens  of  cases  of  alleged 
ruthlessness  cited  by  the  famed  author 
and  critic,  a  man,  by  the  way,  whose 
command  of  vigorous  and  bitter  invec¬ 
tive  makes  him  a  dangerous  antago¬ 
nist. 

I  doubt  if  English  newspaper  man¬ 
ners  are  much  worse  than  our  own. 
Some  of  us  make  a  business  of  hold¬ 
ing  people  up  to  ridicule,  scorn  and 
hatred,  on  the  slightest  pretext,  if  it 
makes  “good  copy.”  Some  play  down 
to  the  rabble,  catering  to  its  morbid 
appetites  with  foul  literary  and  pictorial 
dishes.  England  would  scarcely  pay  one 
of  its  highest  writer  salaries  to  a  syndi¬ 
cate  columnist  whose  name  is  every¬ 
where  a  synonym  for  sneak,  malicious 
libeler  and  cowardly  blackguard. 
American  photographers  are  often  made 
to  do  things  which  disgust  decent  peo¬ 
ple  and  violate  the  written  code  of 
journalistic  honor.  Ah,  there  is  small 
reason  for  high-hatting  our  overseas 
cousins  on  this  score  and  I  am  think¬ 
ing  that  unless  editors  of  this  land  re¬ 
gain  control  of  the  utterances  of  their 
columns,  both  news  and  feature,  some¬ 
body  like  St  John  Ervine  will  inevita¬ 
bly  come  along  to  give  our  newspapers 
a  bad  moment.  In  England  the  people 
are  saying :  “If  the  newspapers  will  not 
abate  this  outrage,  the  Government  must 
take  a  hand.”  Americans  may  say  that, 
too,  and  when  we  hide  behind  free  press, 
somebody  is  going  to  ask :  Free  to  libel 
people  in  malice  and  for  gain;  free  to 
trespass  and  invade;  free  to  man  hunt 
and  befoul?  Freedom  for  whom?  To 
the  devil  with  such  freedom. 

*  *  * 

Henry  JUSTIN  smith,  man¬ 
aging  ^itor  of  Chicago  Daily 
News,  told  the  teachers  of  journalism 
in  convention  assembled:  “Send  us 
three  or  four  rough  and  ready  gradu¬ 
ates,  prepared  for  battle,  for  every  one 
of  the  polite  type.”  Yea,  newspaper- 
ing  means  battle  in  most  cities.  It  is 
no  job  for  a  softy,  if  that  is  what  Mr. 
Smith  means  by  “polite  type.”  Nor 
does  “rough  and  ready”  mean  that  the 
desired  journalist  must  be  a  poker-faced 
plug-ugly  or  ignoramus.  What’s  wanted, 
I  take  it,  are  men  of  education  and  solid 
personal  character.  The  best  fighters 
I  have  known  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  were  gentlemen  and  therefore 
polite. 

*  «  * 

AS  a  cub  reporter  in  Cleveland  prior 
to  1898,  I  was  fascinated  by  the 
exciting  and  profitable  work  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  correspondent  for  out  of  town 
papers — New  York,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Pittsburgh,  Buffalo,  Detroit  and  occa¬ 
sionally  Denver  and  San  Francisco. 
An  older  associate,  George  Edmonds, 
had  the  local  assignment  for  New  York 
Sun  and  also  several  middle  west  news¬ 
papers,  and  his  income  from  that  source 
was  triple  his  wage  on  a  Cleveland 
mornjng  paper.  I  used  to  aid  him  on 
occasion  and  many  a  night  we  would 
wire  a  single  story  to  a  half  dozen 
points.  If  a  story  had  local  ends,  or 
was  an  especially  good  piece  of  human 
interest  copy,  we  might  query  a  dozen 


other  papers.  It  was  nothing  at  all  for 
my  friend  to  send  a  couple  of  columns 
of  stuff  a  night  to  the  Sun.  Anything 
freakish,  especially  if  it  carried  a  bit 
of  sex  spice,  would  be  gobbled  by  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer.  George  used  to  know 
the  tastes  of  his  out  of  town  editors 
as  a  good  bartender  anticipates  the  spe¬ 
cial  cravings  of  favored  customers. 

That  feature  of  newspaper  work  is, 
of  course,  well-nigh  extinct  in  these 
days,  knocked  out  by  the  economy  in¬ 
cident  to  press  service.  Even  in  Wash¬ 
ington  the  ranks  of  the  specials  are  con¬ 
stantly  thinning.  Only  a  few  of  our 
great  newspapers  continue  to  demand 
domestic  despatches  from  “our  own 
correspondent,”  written  to  suit  the 
character  of  the  newspaper.  It  seems 
to  the  modern  editor  wanton  waste  of 
money  to  take  “overhead”  stuff  which  is 
duplicated,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  ser¬ 
vice.  So,  except  for  a  little  group  of 
metropolitan  dailies,  the  special  corre¬ 
spondent  no  longer  exists.  No, one  can 
sensibly  quarrel  with  the  economy,  but 
against  it  can  be  charged  a  certain 
deadly  standardization  that  is  often  un¬ 
der  criticism.  Press  service  matter  is 
necessarily  written  for  everybody  and 
therefore  cannot  serve  special  ends. 
-Vnd  it  is  the  special  character  of  stuff 
which  imparts  to  a  newspaper  an  ex¬ 
clusive  flavor.  The  press  services,  in 
this  day,  do  make  a  point  in  filling  spe¬ 
cial  editor  orders,  on  local  interests, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  report  is  laid  flat 
on  all  desks  in  a  telegraph  circuit. 

#  4>  V 

I  DEPLORE  the  passing  of  the  special, 
for  he  really  didn’t  cost  much  and 
often  made  first  pages  glitter.  And, 
speaking  for  the  writing  craft,  the  loss 
of  his  legitimate  side-line  is  deeply  felt. 
It  is  one  of  the  reasons  so  many  good 
newspapermen  have  turned  to  press 
agentry.  Monopolization  of  news,  under 
press  service  rules,  would  now  make 
special  correspondence  alntost  impos¬ 
sible  of  accomplishment  in  most  cities. 
In  the  old  days,  the  editor  of  a  news- 
pa^r  gave  his  consent  to  the  use  of 
office  material  by  specials.  This  was 
not  entirely  selfish,  for  he  benefited  by 
the  similar  action  of  editors  in  other 
cities.  Thus  harmonious  class  groups 
of  newspapers  would  be  formed  on  an 
exchange  basis.  And  the  specials  waxed 
fat  and  life  for  them  was  more  than 
a  mere  routine  humdrum.  Scores  of 
correspondents  became  famous  for  their 
dispatches,  and  via  this  route  many  a 
newspaper  career  was  built  up.  Nowa¬ 
days  there  is  little  intercourse  between 
editors,  even  of  a  state  or  community. 
All  rely  on  press  service  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  conducted  quite  impersonally. 

These  reflections  are  called  to  mind 
by  a  communication  received  from  a 
friend  on  the  Pacific  Coast  who  was 
discussing  the  career  of  John  Talman, 
now  retired  at  Gold  Beach,  Ore.  John 
has  seen  55  years  of  active  newspaper 
service  I  believe  he  broke  all  records 
for  the  number  of  daily  newspapers 
for  which  he  acted  as  correspondent. 
He  kept  a  tally  through  the  years  and 
the  number  is  61.  In  addition  he  was 
staff  member  of  eight  newspapers, 
Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle, 
Rochester  Sunday  Tribune,  Rochester 
Express,  Albany  Argus,  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press,  oi  which  he  was  manag¬ 
ing  editor:  St.  Paul  Globe,  St.  Paul 
Dispatch,  Minneapolis  Journal,  and  St. 
Paul  Daily  News.  Mr.  Talman  was 
also  employed  on  A.P.,  U.P.,  the  Mc¬ 
Clure  Newspaper  Syndicate  and  has 
been  a  contributor  for  many  years  to 
Editor  &  Publisher.  Life,  Judge  and 
various  other  periodicals,  doing  both 
prose  and  verse.  Well,  that’s  the  full 
life  for  the  writing  man  in  daily  jour¬ 
nalism.  It  makes  me  realize  how  much 
pleasure  and  profit  is  denied  to  the 
young  fellows  coming  into  the  work 
in  this  day. 

*  *  « 

The  “razz”  number  of  a  newspaper 
— a  new  form  of  special  edition — 
promises  to  be  a  profitable  rage.  Re¬ 
cently  this  column  told  you  how  “Penn 
E.  Wise,”  humorist  for  the  Kalamazoo 
Gazette,  put  over  a  special  edition  writ¬ 
ten  entirely  by  himself  and  containing 
local  advertisements  (also  written  by 


him)  to  the  extent  of  16  pages.  Well,| 
Ra\  Barnes,  cartoonist  for  Grand  Ro-l 
pids  (Mich.)  Herald,  saw  our  little^ 
piece  and  acting  on  the  suggestion 
started  a  special  of  his  own,  the  idea 
frankly  credited  to  “Penn  E.  Wist.” 
The  result  is  one  of  the  most  amazing’ 
stunts  I  have  seen.  It  is  a  special  20-  , 
page  Sunday  supplement  containing  a 
cartoon  “razz”  on  nearly  every  business  . 
in  town.  There’s  a  cartoon  for  every , 
advertisement  and  some  of  them  are 
excellent.  The  whole  thing  proved  a 
local  scream.  I  tmderstand  that  Ray 
Barnes  pencilled  up  the  cartoons  day 
by  day  and  they  were  offered  to  local' 
advertisers  for  a  one-time  run  at  a 
special  rate  which  included  cost  of  en¬ 
graving.  As  1  figure  it,  the  stuff  in 
the  special  must  have  been  worth  nearly 
$4,000.  If  anybody  is  looking  for  a 
money-making  local  stunt,  to  start  the . 
new  year  solidly  in  the  black,  I  suggest !  i 
the  Penn  E.  Wise  and  Ray  Barnes  razz  j 
idea  as  a  candidate.  It  must,  however,  ? 
be  built  around  a  popular  local  writer  ? 
or  artist.  Maybe  it  commercializes  J 
cartooning  and  columning,  for  this  one  S 
edition,  but  the  result  is  good  copy,  j 
.\rtists,  columnists  and  publishers  must  t 
live  by  their  own  devices.  If  such  spe-  J 
cial  numbers  do  not  provide  sound  '• 
la^h  material  for  the  home  folks  I  ^ 
miss  my  guess.  I’m  told  the  Grand  *. 
Rapids  Herald  sold  10,000  extra  copies 
oi  their  Sunday  issue  for  Dec.  3.  That 
fact,  it  would  seem,  makes  this  guess  I 
come  true. 

*  *  *  f 

i 

“T  1  rE  all,  I  believe,  agree  with  you 
VV  that  freedom  of  ^e  press  is  a 
precious  heritage,  and  there  is  no  one  ■. 
who  proposes  that  that  freedom  should 
be  abridged,”  said  Gen.  Hugh  S.  John-  j 
son  to  Representative  Louis  Ludlow,  of  ( 
Indiana,  himself  a  veteran  Washington  ; 
correspondent,  in  an  exchange  of  let¬ 
ters  last  week. 

Very  well  and  good.  We  now  under¬ 
stand  each  other.  The  recovery  law, 
you  recall,  provided  that  businesses  , 
which  did  not  comply  with  the  NRA 
code  might  be  licensed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  All  right  for  coal  mines,  collar 
factories,  butcher  shops  and  so  forth, 
but  not  for  newspapers.  Can’t  license 
newspapers,  under  the  bill  o’  rights, 
quoth  we.  ’Twould  be  too  easy  for  a 
dictator,  should  one  spring  up  to  fol¬ 
low  Roosevelt,  A  licensed  press  is  the 
opposite  of  a  free  press.  Not  lightly 
would  we  forfeit  a  privilege  for  which 
countless  heroes  have  bled  and  died. 
For  this,  we  have  encountered  a  storm 
of  abuse  against  newspapermen,  every 
big  and  little  hater  taking  his  crack, 
but  now,  behold,  even  Gen.  Johnson  . 
sees  our  point.  Now  let’s  stop  talking 
about  the  silly  business. 

*  *  * 

George  C.  young,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner, 
has  come  out  for  the  idea  of  abbreviat¬ 
ing  the  article  “the”  to  a  mere  “t"  to 
save  space,  the  word  being  the  most 
used  in  the  English  language.  A  pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  University  of  Iowa  found 
that  “the”  occurred  5M,0()0  odd  times 
in  5,0(X),(X)0  words.  Mr.  Young  suggests 
a  cryptogram  made  of  the  lower  case 
“t”  with  a  curlycue  tail.  In  1929, 
Robert  W.  Matson,  a  veteran  Brooklyn 
printer,  invented  a  symbol  to  supplant 
the  word  “the”  and  his  statement  was 
that  every  time  a  newspaperman  writes 
15  words,  on  an  average,  he  forms  the 
word  “the”  once.  Mr.  Matson  created 
a  symbol  for  the  word  “the”  which  had 
the  appearance  of  a  Hebrew  character. 
He  said  that  it  was  only  a  modernized 
form  of  Old  English  suggested  bv  a 
merger  of  the  letters  “p”  and  “b.”  The 
newspapers  did  not  accept  his  idea. 
There  is  something  to  be  said  for  econ¬ 
omy  of  space,  but  Mr.  Young,  like  all 
the  cryptogramists  who  have  preceded 
him,  will  find  heavy  resistance  to  any 
plan  which  interferes  with  ordinary 
English  as  she  is  “writ.”  The  American 
people  are  quick  to  pick  up  verbal  slang 
which  cuts  talk  comers,  but  they  do  not 
often  monk^  with  the  written  language. 
The  long-time  effort  of  Brander  Mat¬ 
thews  and  others  to  introduce  a  type  of 
Esperanto  into  the  public  prints  yielded 
few  followers. 

J 


